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The  Good  Place 


Life  in  an  East  German  city,  then  and  now 
Synopsis 


The  Good  Place  is  a  tale  of  Chemnitz,  EastGermany,  city  of  my  birth.  The  first  part  is  the 
story  of  my  early  childhood  and  the  characters  of  an  extended  German  Jewish  family- 
generous,  decent  and  openhearted—  during  the  peaceful  years  before  Hitler’s  rise  to 
power.  The  different  and  fresh  angle  of  this  book  is  that  it  draws  the  reader  into  the 
child’s  world  and  becomes  eminently  readable  through  her  special  voice  and  eyes.  Filled 
with  joy,  humor  and  pain,  it  ends  with  a  shocking  awakening  and  the  family’s  dramatic 
flight  in  the  early  days  of  the  Nazi  regime. 

The  second  part  deals  with  the  writer’s  return  at  the  close  of  the  20  century  and  the 
overwhelming  encounters,  thoughts  and  impressions  this  brief  journey  entails.  The  city, 
called  Karl  Marx  Stadt  during  the  decades  of  Russian  occupation,  seems  to  turn  into  a 
character  of  its  own.  From  the  microcosm  of  a  child’s  point  of  view  the  story  grows  in 
widening  circles  from  local  events  into  the  historical  past  of  Nazism  and  Communism 
and,  finally,  into  the  quest  for  reconciliation:  leaving  us  with  a  vision  of  hope  for  a  more 
open-minded  and  caring  human  race. 

Ironically,  The  Good  Place,  as  the  Jewish  cemetery  is  called,  is  the  only  site  where 
Jewish  citizens  of  Chemnitz  had  found  peace.  In  my  work  The  Good  Place  also  means 
the  realm  of  active  caring  and  the  affirmation  of  a  better  world — free  of  hate  and 
prejudice —  for  which  we  all  strive. 


PREFACE 


For  a  number  of  years  mayors  of  West  Germany  have  invited  former  Jewish 
citizens  to  spend  a  week  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  their  birth.  As  a  gesture  of 
reconciliation  the  red  carpet  was  rolled  out  for  those  who  had  escaped  Hitler’s  “Final 
Solution”  to  exterminate  the  Jewish  people.  The  visitors  were  offered  prepaid  flights, 
sojourns  in  four  star  hotels,  bus  tours,  religious  services,  plays,  operas  and  various 
cultural  events. 

Soon  after  Germany’s  reunification  cities  of  the  east,  among  them  Dresden, 
Leipzig  and  Chemnitz,  followed  this  example.  In  the  spring  of  1997  I  received  an 
invitation  to  spend  a  week  in  Chemnitz,  the  city  of  my  birth,  in  March  of  the  following 
year.  The  prospect  of  returning  to  the  place  of  my  childhood  filled  me  with  unexpected 
excitement  and  mixed  emotions.  Putting  aside  the  novel  I  was  trying  to  complete,  I  began 
to  write  down  those  early  memories.  I  kept  a  diary  before,  during  and  after  my  trip  to 
Chemnitz.  What  emerged  was  not  just  my  story  or  the  story  of  an  extended  German 
Jewish  family  before  the  onset  of  the  Nazi  terror,  but  a  question--  a  never-ending 


question  about  the  human  heart. 


BOOK  ONE: 
THEN 


1. 


BEGINNINGS 


“Hoppe,  hoppe  Reiter, 

Wenn  er  fallt  dann  schreit  er, 

Fallt  er  in  den  Graben 
Fressen  ihn  die  Raben, 

Fallt  er  in  den  Sumpf 
Macht  der  Reiter  plumps...  ” 

Hop,  hop,  the  rider—  when  he  falls  he  screams — if  he  falls  into  the  ditch  the 
ravens  will  devour  him—  if  he  falls  into  the  mud  the  rider  goes  a- splash-splash-splash.... 

Vati  bounces  me  on  his  knees.  I  am  four  years  old.  Screaming  in  fear  and  delight, 
I’m  afraid  of  falling  into  the  ditch  through  the  crevice  between  his  knees.  My  father’s 
knees  are  two  hard  stones,  his  trousered  legs  are  lean  and  strong.  I  feel  the  big  hands’ 
tight  grip  around  my  wrists  telling  me  that  I  won’t  fall;  but  I  don’t  want  him  to  hold  me,  I 
need  to  hold  on  to  him  so  I  can  be  sure  the  ravens  won’t  devour  me. 

When  Mutti  takes  me  Hoppe,  hoppe  Reiter  her  knees  are  round  and  her  thighs  are 
two  soft  cushions  and  there  is  no  abyss  between  them.  I’m  not  scared  at  all,  because  she 
bounces  me  above  the  safety  net  of  her  skirt. 


Mutti  and  our  nurse  Liba  are  window  shopping  in  downtown  Chemnitz.  It  is 
winter.  I  walk  between  them  in  the  dusk,  holding  their  hands.  I  move,  stand  or  stop  as 
they  move,  stand  or  stop.  Now  Mutti  disappears  through  a  door.  I  reach  for  Liba’s  arm. 
My  hand  on  an  arm,  I  walk  a  few  steps,  then  look  up  at  Liba.  It  isn’t  Liba.  I  let  go  of  the 
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passing  stranger.  I  stand  petrified,  alone  in  the  world.  My  heels  are  digging  into  the 
ground,  my  heart  is  pounding  in  fear.  Abandoned.  I  am  nothing.  The  world  is 
immeasurably  gray  and  empty.  I  want  to  cry  out  but  my  throat  is  shut  tight.  Gray 
becomes  night.  Streetlights  are  turned  on.  Lost,  I  don’t  know  who  I  am.  The  world  has 
disappeared  like  Mama  and  Liba. 

Then  Mutti  and  Liba  step  out  of  a  shop.  I  walk  between  them  again,  holding  their 
hands.  They  don’t  know  that  my  world  has  grown  vast  and  empty  in  one  unforgettable 
moment  where  infinity  and  eternity  have  converged. 

A  year  later  we  spend  our  summer  vacation  in  Wengen,  Switzerland.  I  hear 
enthusiastic  remarks  about  the  magnificent  scenery.  At  our  return  people  ask  me  how  I 
liked  the  mountains.  They  are  huge,  I  say,  like  a  giant!  Years  later  I  understand  that  I 
haven’t  seen  any  mountains.  My  giant  mountain  consisted  of  one  big  rock  in  a  garden 
where  we  children  used  to  play,  a  rock  looming  large  and  too  rugged  to  climb.  To  this 
day  that  rock  spells  Wengen  in  my  memory. 

Everything  looms  large  to  a  child.  The  smallest  surroundings  appear  as  tall  and 
arduous  as  a  blade  of  grass  to  an  ant.  As  we  grow  older  all  creation  seems  to  shrink,  and 
later  still,  filled  with  experience,  we  see  life  on  this  tiny  planet  in  all  its  frailty  and 
limitation. 

Stephen  Hawking,  on  CNN,  during  an  interview  on  Larry  King  Live: 

“A  black  hole  is  a  region  that  is  so  warped  by  gravity  that  light  cannot  get  out  of 
it,  or  at  least  people  thought  that  light  could  not  get  out  of  a  black  hole  until  I  showed 
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that  the  Uncertainty  Principle  of  Quantum  Mechanics  allows  light  to  leak  out  slowly. 
Some  people  call  this  Hawking  Radiation.  ” 

I  don’t  understand  the  Uncertainty  Principle,  or  Hawking  Radiation,  and  am  sure 
that  black  holes  mean  something  different  to  physicists  than  they  do  to  me.  A  dark 
gravity  seems  to  devour  my  memories  as  I  try  to  retrieve  their  highlights.  Slowly,  though, 
some  ghosts  rise  out  of  the  past,  escaping  its  pull.  Scraps  of  laughter,  frustration,  joy  and 
sorrow  mingle  in  a  dance.  Who  is  this  small  creature  I  see  climbing  the  streets  of  the 
Kassberg—  Chemnitz’s  residential  quarter—  this  inchoate  being,  a  mere  larva  child?  Since 
I’m  inside  her,  trying  to  see  what  she  sees,  how  can  I  see  her?  Can  I  connect  the 
creatures  she  once  was,  passing  through  life  after  brimful  life  until  they  grew  into  a  single 
person—  myself?  Who  am  I?  Or,  rather,  who  are  I? 

Memory  is  a  macrocosm  with  an  abundance  of  black  holes.  I  like  the  idea  of 
Hawking  Radiation,  because  it  allows  for  some  light  to  leak  out. 

Father  is  frequently  away  on  journeys  selling  the  solid,  fine  quality  knee  socks 
that  spill  from  his  Chemnitz  factory.  Between  his  absences  my  brother  Helmi  and  I  see 
him  briefly  each  evening.  He  brings  home  all  the  headaches  the  socks  seem  to  give  him 
and  hardly  pays  attention  to  us  at  the  dinner  table.  After  the  meal  he  sinks  into  his  brown 
leather  chair  in  the  living  room.  A  cigar  glows  between  his  fingers  and  his  hand  holds  the 
newspaper  which  covers  his  face  so  he  can  pay  attention  to  the  world.  We  children  aren’t 
in  the  world  for  him  except  on  special  Sundays  when  the  firm’s  chauffeur,  Herr 
Hauboldt,  drives  us  to  the  Bohemian  woods. 
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Each  Saturday  Vati  comes  home  with  Uncle  Arnold  and  Uncle  Berthold  for  the 
hot  midday  meal.  Uncle  Arnold  is  a  jolly  bachelor,  bald,  with  a  round  nose  and  a  “rural” 
face,  stout  and  rough,  but  always  jolly  and  in  a  good  mood.  He  looks  elegant  in 
knickerbockers  and  gray  spats  buttoned  across  his  wide,  shining  shoes.  Years  later,  I  will 
find  out  that  he  never  married  because  of  some  venereal  disease  contracted  in  a  brothel.  I 
am  told  that  he  was  afraid  of  passing  it  on  to  any  prospective  wife;  but  perhaps  this  was 
just  an  excuse  to  keep  marriageable  women  at  bay. 

In  contrast  to  Uncle  Arnold,  Vati’s  imposing  figure  and  handsome  face  are  quite 
noble.  He  often  gets  angry  for  reasons  I  don’t  understand,  or  happy—  out  of  the  blue. 
Today  he  is  happy  because  Liba  has  cooked  his  favorite  one  pot  dish—  lamb  stew  with 
green  beans  and  potatoes,  which  he  and  the  two  uncles  slurp  down  in  utter  concentration 
before  discussing  business.  Helmi  and  I  watch  them  devour  bite  after  bite,  without  pause. 
We  note  that  one  is  faster  than  the  other.  Fascinated,  my  brother  and  I  follow  the  men’s 
example,  turning  it  into  a  game:  whoever  will  empty  the  plate  first  is  the  winner.  Mutti 
shakes  her  head  at  us  and  tells  us  to  slow  down. 

Uncle  Berthold  Bonwitt  is  the  brother-in-law  from  Stettin.  He  is  Aunt  Jettchen’s 
husband  and  represents  the  firm.  I  don’t  know  what  “represents”  means.  Maybe  it  has  to 
do  with  having  imposing  presence.  He’s  a  big  man  with  a  beard,  a  red  face  and  a  red 
hairless  scalp.  He  says,  “Hello,  you  little  black  devil,”  each  time  he  sees  me.  I  don’t  know 
why  he  calls  me  black  devil.  Later,  I  look  in  the  mirror  to  make  sure  I  still  have  chestnut 
brown  hair,  green-gray-brown  eyes  and  a  light  skin.  Every  Saturday  Uncle  Berthold’ s 
hard  fingers  pinch  my  cheek  for  a  greeting.  There  are  several  cheek-pinchers  in  my  life, 


but  he  is  the  worst. 
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After  lunch  the  men  retire  for  a  snooze.  Uncle  Berthold  takes  a  black  wastepaper 
basket  for  a  pillow  and  spreads  out  on  the  Persian  rug  in  the  living  room.  I  secretly  spy  on 
him  snoring,  his  big  head  with  the  naked  pate  sinking  backward  from  his  rugged  cushion. 

“ He ’s  such  a  squeamish  creature ,”  I  hear  Vati  tell  Mutti.  “Can ’t  stand  the  sight  of 
raw  meat.  The  other  day  he  almost  fainted  in  my  arms  in  front  of  a  butcher  shop.  ” 

Shortly  after  my  sixth  birthday  I,  too,  “represent”  the  firm.  Vati  takes  me  to  a 
photographer,  where  I  am  to  hold  up  one  of  the  knee  socks  and  smile.  My  raised  arm 
stiffens;  I  feel  my  smile  turn  into  a  crooked  grin.  The  photographer  comes  out  from 
behind  his  black  cloth  above  the  tripod  and  tells  me  a  joke.  I  listen  carefully  and  no 
longer  feel  my  arm.  The  joke  is  about  a  man  who  dreams  that  he’s  a  spider  who  has 
climbed  up  to  the  moon  and  now  wants  to  turn  back  to  earth.  So  the  moon  tells  him  to 
push  hard.  He  pushes  and  pushes  and  when  he’s  almost  back  on  the  ground  he  can’t  go 
on.  Just  keep  pushing,  says  the  moon.  Again,  he  pushes  and  pushes,  then  wakes  up  and. . . 

“Guess  what?”  the  photographer  says.  “He’s  pooped  in  his  bed.” 

As  I  burst  into  laughter  he  snaps  several  times.  It’s  my  first  joke,  I  find  this 
scatological  humor  hilarious,  unforgettable.  The  picture  turns  out  well,  I  am  beaming  as  I 
hold  up  the  sock  just  the  way  Vati  wanted  it.  Beneath  the  photograph  is  the  ANOKA- 
GULLIVER  caption  in  French,  as  unforgettable  as  the  spider-man: 

“Portez  d’ete,  d’hiver 
Chausettes  de  Gulliver.  ” 

ANOKA  stands  for  Arnold  and  Norbert  Kramer,  while  GULLIVER  is  the  world 
traveler,  who  scatters  our  socks  through  foreign  lands,  exhorting  people  to  wear  them  in 
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summer  and  winter.  Mutti  has  told  me  that  Uncle  Arnold  and  Vati  moved  to  Chemnitz 
before  the  Great  War.  Louis,  their  oldest  brother,  our  rich  American  uncle,  lent  them  gold 
marks  to  start  the  factory,  and  they  have  already  paid  back  all  that  golden  money. 

In  the  finished  portrait,  which  will  be  sent  to  various  foreign  countries,  Gulliver 
stands  on  top  of  the  globe  above  the  laughing  child.  To  me,  Vati  is  the  real  Gulliver.  He 
travels  all  over  the  globe,  speaks  a  torrent  of  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  and  never  gets 
mixed  up. 

About  ten  years  later  in  The  Hague,  shortly  before  the  invasion  of  Holland,  I  wait 
in  line  to  pay  for  a  pair  of  nylon  stockings.  As  I  draw  near  to  the  cash  register  the  old 
photograph  greets  me  from  a  small  metal  plaque  on  a  shelf.  Surprised,  I  tap  the  shoulder 
of  the  woman  in  front  of  me.  She  turns  around  and  I  point  excitedly  at  the  little  girl’s 
picture,  exclaiming:  “That’s  me!” 

Her  disdainful  look  tells  me  that  I  must  be  mad.  By  now  the  factory  has  been 
confiscated  and  is  in  the  hands  of  Nazi-appointed  successors. 

2. 

WAITING  FOR  MUTTI 

Muttis’  absences  are  different  from  Vati’s.  His  mean  freedom  from  some  invisible 
gloom;  hers  are  gaps  I  desperately  long  to  close.  Liba  tries  to  fill  that  void  but,  as  much  as 
I  love  Liba,  I  want  Mutti  to  do  what  Liba  does:  feed  me,  bathe  me,  comfort  me  when  I  am 
sad  or  need  a  band  aid  for  my  bleeding  knee.  But,  Liba  raises  us.  And  Mutti  plays  with  us 
whenever  the  spirit  moves  her.  Although  I  know  that  Mutti  loves  us  I  resent  her  using  us 
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as  mere  toys  when  she  isn’t  playing  the  piano,  or  tennis,  or  bridge,  or  meeting  her  friends 
for  tea.... 

Mutti  embodies  the  precious  times  in  my  life:  the  mornings  when  she  takes  us  into 
her  bed  to  chat,  Helmi  on  one  side,  I  on  the  other;  the  nights  she  tucks  us  in  and  kisses  us 
before  going  to  sleep,  the  afternoons  she  takes  us  out  to  the  pastry  shop  for  ice  cream  and 
cake.  My  brother  Helmi,  who  is  three  and  a  half  years  older  than  I  loves  ice  cream  more 
than  any  other  sweet.  Deep  down  I  don’t  really  care  for  it,  but  because  Helmi  is  crazy 
about  it  I  pretend  that  I  am  too.  Helmi  knows  that  everything  he  does  is  admired  and 
emulated  by  his  little  sister. 

Feared  are  the  moments  when  Mutti  administers  the  cod  liver  oil  supposed  to  be 
“good  for  us.”  How  can  anything  be  good  when  I  hate  it  so  much?  But  Mutti  is  stem  and 
adamant.  Her  commands  are  to  be  obeyed.  Helmi  opens  his  mouth  and  swallows  it 
bravely,  so  I  follow  his  example.  We  are  rewarded  with  a  piece  of  chocolate  candy.  Cod 
liver  oil  candy,  I  call  it. 

Mutti  will  take  us  to  the  lovely  tennis  club,  where  she  plays  sets  only  with  those 
friends  who  are  up  to  par  with  her  skills.  A  trainer  teaches  her  how  to  improve  her 
backhand.  I,  too,  want  some  lessons  with  her  trainer,  but  she  says  that  they  cost  too  much. 
I  cry  and  stamp  my  foot.  When  angry  I  always  stamp  my  foot,  though  it  doesn’t  do  any 
good.  Nag,  nag,  nag,  Helmi  teases  me.  I  can  teach  you,  Mutti  says,  but  never  does.  I  am 
relegated  to  the  young  cousins  and  friends  who  don’t  know  how  to  play  either,  so  we  just 
throw  a  few  balls  on  a  free  court,  then  watch  the  games  from  the  club’s  veranda  and  eat 
Rote  Griitze  with  vanilla  sauce,  a  delicious  gelatin  dessert  prepared  by  the  housekeeper. 
The  housekeeper  is  the  mother  of  the  young  fellow  who  takes  care  of  the  clay  courts. 
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Years  later  I  learn  that  those  two  were  ardent  Communists  and  that  Jews  were  not 
welcome  in  the  Christian  club. 

Our  Jewish  club  and  the  Rote  Grutze  was  established  on  the  property  of  Herr  von 
Kohom,  Helmi  informs  me.  Herr  von  Kohom  was  a  Jewish  baron  who  bought  his  title  for 
a  lot  of  money.  He  had  a  carpet  factory,  which  went  broke.  I  imagine  the  factory  breaking 
into  pieces.  Kohom  sounds  like  Ahom,  which  means  maple;  therefore  barons  are  made  of 
maple  or  some  kind  of  tree.  Titles  are  the  names  of  books,  and  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  in 
the  Bible.  All  this  information  makes  my  head  spin. 

I’m  hurt  and  angry  at  Mutti.  Sometimes  she  gives  a  short  tennis  lesson  to  Helmi 
because  he  already  knows  the  rules  and  is  stronger  and  older,  while  I,  a  mere  beginner, 
am  obviously  too  boring  and  weak.  She  plays  with  Grete  Mecklenburg,  my  friend 
Walter’s  mother.  Grete  is  a  friend,  but  Mutti’s  three  very  best  friends  are  Grete’s  sister 
Eva,  Kathe  Schwab,  and  Lotte  Kohnke.  The  three  of  them,  including  Lotte  Kohnke  who 
is  much  younger,  have  become  my  elected  aunts. 

Mutti’s  three  cronies  don’t  play  tennis,  but  Kathe  is  a  steady  companion  at  bridge, 
which  is  another  game  that  seems  to  absorb  Mutti’s  whole  being.  Sometimes  our  mother 
plays  simpler  card  games  with  us.  Helmi  gets  completely  engrossed,  while  I’m  bored  to 
tears.  How  can  anyone  care  so  much  for  silly  cards?  Vati  hates  card  games  too.  They  are 
as  lifeless  as  the  dolls  I  get  for  my  birthdays.  Only  Liba  knows  how  much  I  detest  those 
dolls,  but  I’m  expected  to  be  grateful  and  pretend  to  like  them.  I  never  play  with  them.  I’d 
much  rather  read  and  make  up  stories  and  follow  suspicious  characters  with  my  buddy, 


Kathe ’s  son,  Peter. 
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All  the  Schwabs  are  like  family:  Ernst  and  Kathe,  Jochen  and  Peter  and  their 
slobbering  ugly  bulldog,  Johnny.  Their  apartment  on  Helenenstrasse  smells  of  Kathe’ s 
Chanel  No.  5,  Johnny  and  some  indefinable  Schwab  scent  emanating  from  their  rooms.  I 
can’t  remember  when  Jochen  and  Helmi,  Peter  and  I  started  having  slumber  parties  in 
each  others’  homes,  but  now  they  are  a  weekly  routine. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  allows,  the  Schwabs  join  us  on  Sunday  outings  to  the 
woods.  Jochen  and  Helmi  are  best  friends.  They  walk  ahead  of  us,  Peter  and  I  follow  in 
their  footsteps.  Vati  and  Ernst  seem  to  enjoy  each  other  as  much  as  Mutti  and  Kathe  do. 
Herr  Hauboldt  follows  with  the  car  and  joins  us  for  the  picnic  of  frankfurters,  mustard, 
potato  salad,  cheese  and  bread.  Herr  Hauboldt  is  very  nice,  he  makes  white  rowboats  out 
of  paper  for  me  and  teaches  me  how  to  fold  them.  He  makes  a  fire  out  of  a  nest  of  twigs 
and  boils  the  water  for  the  sausages  in  a  small  metal  pot.  He  eats  with  us  and  I  like  to  sit 
next  to  him.  Vati  brews  peppermint  tea.  He  is  happy  and  praises  the  grainy  black  bread  he 
personally  buys  each  week  from  famous  Mr.  Federmann,  the  Jewish  baker.  He  reminds 
us  to  breathe  deeply,  so  that  the  fresh  air  from  the  woods  will  last  us  for  a  week  in  smelly 
Chemnitz.  He  is  in  such  a  good  mood  that  he  sings,  tells  us  stories  and  rests  his  hand  on 
the  back  of  my  neck.  I  love  these  days  without  discord.  At  home  Mutti  and  Vati  are 
always  fighting,  but  the  outings  with  the  Schwabs  to  the  woods  and  the  slumber  parties, 
along  with  the  visits  to  our  grandmother  Hennerche’  make  life  as  good  as  Mr. 
Federmann’ s  bread. 

Kathe  is  one  of  the  people  with  whom  Mutti  takes  trips.  I  miss  Mutti  when  she  is 
elsewhere,  and  I  miss  her  when  she  is  home.  But  even  when  I’m  mad  at  her  I  can’t  stay 
angry  for  long.  I  keep  waiting  for  some  precious  time  alone  with  her,  but  it  always  lies  in 
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the  distance,  like  the  horizon.  Peter  and  I  have  decided  that  some  day  we  are  going  to 
walk  all  the  way  to  the  horizon,  touch  it  for  good  luck,  and  walk  back  again. 

The  second  of  Muttis’s  best  friends,  Eva  Heidenheim,  comes  over  with  her  three 
year  old  Annemie  who  never  swallows  the  bites  she  eats  but  keeps  them  buried  in  her 
cheeks.  Even  cake.  Walter  and  Annemie  are  cousins,  and  sometimes  the  three  of  us  play 
together.  I  remember  how  once,  when  Walter  had  to  pee,  Annemie  watched  him  take  out 
his  little  pee-pee  and  exclaimed  in  delight  as  a  tall  jet  rose  in  the  air  and  rained  down  in  a 
golden  sprinkle:  “God,  how  practical!  I  like  that  a  lot!” 

After  tea  Mutti  and  Eva  keep  talking,  while  I  try  to  entertain  Annemie;  but  she 
doesn’t  say  a  word.  Because  I  am  two  and  a  half  years  older  I  read  to  her  like  a  mother 
and  show  her  pictures  in  books  I  have  outgrown.  Ed  like  to  cuddle  and  hug  her,  she’s 
such  a  sweet  little  thing  with  a  delicate  face  just  like  her  mother’s.  I  love  Aunt  Eva.  She 
loves  me  too,  as  all  of  Mutti’s  friends.  Even  the  third  one,  Lotte.  Lotte  is  slim  and  dark, 
not  as  pretty  as  the  rest  of  them:  they  find  her  too  thin;  but  she’s  quick  and  funny  and 
cleverer  than  those  chubby  ladies,  who  see  themselves  as  very  beautiful  with  their  big 
arms  and  thighs  and  bellies.  Lotte  is  married  to  Erich  Kohnke,  a  musician  who  works  as  a 
prompter  at  the  Opera  House.  She  respects  my  moods  and  treats  me  like  a  friend,  not  just 
a  silly  child.  She’s  not  like  Eva  who  laughs  at  me  and  says  that  I’m  adorable  when  I  get 
angry.  This  makes  me  feel  furious.  I  hate  being  taken  for  a  plaything.  But  then  Eva  says 
she  is  sorry,  and  that  she  didn’t  mean  to  hurt  me. 

When  the  afternoon  darkens  into  dusk  Eva  and  Annemie  go  home.  Eva  kisses  me 


then  buttons  Annemie  into  her  coat  and  lifts  her  into  her  arms.  Annemie  smiles  at  me 
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with  her  eyes  only  and  waves  goodbye.  Now  I  understand...  the  cake  is  still  in  her 
cheeks.  That’s  why  she  never  said  a  word. 


3. 

LET  ME  CROW! 

Sometimes  Mutti  imitates  people  or  entertains  us  as  a  tightrope  dancer.  Opening  a 
small  parasol  she  wobbles  along  the  floor  trying  not  to  fall,  gives  out  a  short,  helpless  cry 
as  she  is  about  to  lose  balance,  then  bursts  into  a  high-pitched  shriek  as  she  leaps  into  the 
air  while  turning  on  her  imaginary  rope.  This  performance  is  usually  given  before  an 
audience  of  our  cousins  and  friends. 

At  other  times  she  impersonates  one  of  Hennerche’s  older  sisters,  whom  she  has 
nicknamed  Tante  Kartoffelchen,  Aunt  Small  Potato.  She  explains  that  each  time  the  old 
lady  invited  her  for  dinner  she  kept  offering  her  potato  after  potato.  “Have  another  one, 
my  darling,”  she  would  coax,  hoping  that  by  stuffing  her  niece  with  starch  she  might  save 
herself  a  slice  of  meat. 

After  the  meal  Aunt  Small  Potato  would  sit  down  and  knit,  holding  the  needles 
close  to  her  chest.  Mutti  imitates  her,  pretending  to  stick  two  needles  into  her  armpits. 
Bent  on  her  work,  she  raises  and  twitches  one  nostril,  then  the  other,  rubs  her  nose  with 
one  finger,  pauses,  knits  some  more  and  scratches  her  nose  again.  After  several 
repetitions  she  is  no  longer  able  to  contain  herself  and  bursts  into  a  number  of  sneezes. 

“Seven  times,  “  she  gasps  later,  nodding  her  head  and  catching  her  breath.  With 
tearing  eyes  and  a  look  of  immense  satisfaction  she  picks  up  her  fake  knitting  once  more 
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and  smiles  like  a  contented  cat,  leaving  us — literally-  in  stitches.  We  children  can’t  get 
enough  of  this  demonstration  and  always  ask  for  a  repeat  performance.  Mutti  is  a  bom 
comedienne. 

She  loved  Schliersee,  a  resort  in  the  Bavarian  Alps,  where  she  sometimes  joined 
friends  or  members  of  the  family.  I  remember  only  a  peasant  theatre  and  the  two  evenings 
I  was  allowed  to  go  with  the  grownups. 

As  darkness  sets  in  the  play  is  about  to  start  and  a  rusty  human  rooster  crows 
pitifully  into  the  silent  night.  I  see  Mutti,  the  most  accomplished  rooster  I  have  ever 
heard,  shake  herself  in  disgust  as  she  listens  to  the  man’s  hopeless  cawing.  The  following 
night  she  asks  the  director  of  the  theatre  if  she  may  play  a  harmless  trick  on  the  poor 
wretch.  She  will  wait  behind  the  stage  unseen  until  the  rooster  has  discharged  his  cry,  and 
then. . . 

“Let  me  crow!”  she  pleads.  “It  will  be  fun  to  see  his  reaction.” 

The  director  agrees.  A  few  minutes  later  the  feeble  cock-a-doodle-do  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  purest  and  most  powerful  song  a  rooster  has  ever  delivered 
in  Schliersee,  Bavaria,  or  the  entire  German  nation. 

Silence.  Then  all  hell  breaks  loose. 

“A  rooster!”  the  people  are  crying  in  the  audience.  “That  was  a  real  rooster!”  and 
the  actor-rooster  runs  around  the  building,  looking  all  over  for  the  bird  that  has  crowed 
him  out  of  a  job. 

“Where  is  he,  where  is  he?”  he  shouts  excitedly.  “Isn’t  it  amazing!  He  must  have 
thought  I  was  a  fellow  rooster  and  now  he’s  answering  me...  What  do  you  think  he’s 
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trying  to  tell  me?”  he  wonders  aloud  to  Mutti,  who  has  just  stepped  out  from  her  hiding 
place. 

“You  should  try  it  once  more,”  Mutti  says.  “Maybe  he’ll  answer  again.” 

She  quickly  steps  back  into  her  hideout,  and  a  few  seconds  later  the  two  birds 
crow  once  more  in  succession. 

“Amazing,”  Mutti  says,  moving  once  more  into  his  field  of  vision.  “Simply 
amazing!” 

That  was  Mutti.  She  knew  how  to  crow,  she  would  stand  in  the  center  of  the 
barnyard  and  be  admired  by  chickens  and  roosters  alike,  self-assured,  full  of  fun  and 
mischief  in  her  warm  blue  eyes. . . . 

But,  no  one  knew  better  than  I  that  she  could  be  absent  even  when  present.  I  was 
seven  when  I  finally  took  my  revenge.  In  a  dream: 

Our  apartment  building  is  higher  than  in  real  life,  out  of  proportion,  and  has 
seven  floors  instead  of  five.  Slowly,  I  climb  the  first  dim  staircase,  but  am  stopped  on  the 
landing  by  a  sinister  looking  man  in  a  big  black  hat.  “Wait  till  I  get  her!’’  he  hisses  at 
me.  I  run  up  the  steps  in  panic,  I’m  sure  he  is  talking  about  Mutti,  so  I  run  past  our  door, 
up  to  the  seventh  floor  where  I  know  she  is  playing  bridge  with  her  friends.  My  heart  is 
about  to  burst  with  worry  and  fear  for  her  life,  I  don ’t  hear  the  stranger  behind  me  but 
know  that  he  is  following  step  after  heavy  step.  My  sides  ache  from  running,  I  finally 
open  the  door  to  the  room  where  they  are  playing,  Mutti  is  just  bidding  or  whatever  they 
call  it  but  her  friends  aren ’t  there:  her  partners  are  three  of  my  dolls  who  look  at  her  with 
glassy  eyes  as  they  hold  the  fans  of  their  cards...  I  cry,  “Mutti,  he ’s  coming  to  get  you!” 
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but  she  is  so  involved  in  her  game  that  she  doesn  7  listen  or  hear  me,  so  I  shake  her  by  the 
shoulder  and  repeat  my  fearful  warning,  and  still  she  pays  no  attention  to  me  but 
observes  the  cards  one  of  the  dolls  now  lays  out  on  the  table,  “Listen,  listen!”  I  try  to 
scream,  “he’s  coming  to  kill  you!”  but  either  I’m  invisible  or  the  scream  remains 
unuttered  inside  me  for  she  resumes  playing  with  an  untroubled  air — 

“Serves  you  right!  ”  I  finally  whisper. 


My  anger  is  so  strong  that  it  wakes  me  from  my  dream  and  turns  the  dream  into 
an  unforgettable  memory. 

Two  years  later  I  have  overcome  my  bitter  feelings  and,  during  a  writing  session 

with  Peter  Schwab,  I  scribble  down  the  following  verses: 

Bridge  ist  ein  modemes  Spiel 
Und  die  Damen  spielens  viel. 

Sie  kommen  oft  zum  funf  Uhr  Tee 
Und  essen  gem  ein  Sahnbaiser. 

Bridge  gespielt  wird  nachher  schon, 

Sie  mochten  gamicht  wieder  gehn. 

Der  Partner  legt  sich  auf  den  Tisch, 

Das  heisst  die  Karten,  und  nicht  sich. ... 

(Bridge  is  very  much  in  fashion, 

The  ladies  play  it  with  a  passion. 

At  five  they  gather  as  a  team 
For  tea,  meringues  and  whipping  cream. 

They  play  then,  deep  into  the  eve, 

And  no  one  ever  wants  to  leave. 

One  partner  spreads  upon  the  table 
Her  cards,  that  is,  and  not  herself. . . .) 

The  last  two  lines  make  no  sense  in  translation,  but  it  always  amuses  me  to  think 
that  in  the  German  version  one  of  the  players  is  going  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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In  retrospect,  Mutti  was,  in  her  particular,  innocent  way  indulging  in  la  dolce  vita 
of  the  twenties — which  may  have  been  a  reaction  to  the  war  and  an  unacknowledged 
sense  of  doom  pervading  that  lost  generation.  The  men  worked  hard  to  build  wealth  for 
their  families,  the  women  made  sure  to  enjoy  it.  The  hearts  of  those  cultivated 
housewives  might  have  been  in  the  right  places,  but  they  seemed  unable  to  look  beyond 
their  own  backyards  and  see  how  the  have-nots  suffered  from  inflation,  depression, 
unemployment—  and  bitter  envy.  But  underneath  it  all,  Mutti  agreed  with  Vati,  whose 
democratic  convictions  were  bred  in  the  bone.  As  I  later  learned  from  Liba  she  helped 
those  in  need  whenever  she  could. 

All  Mutti’ s  well-to-do  friends  had  an  Elsbeth  or  an  Annie,  who,  like  our  Liba, 
grew  into  adoring  alternate  mothers  to  their  children.  Most  of  those  children  turned  into 
decent,  responsible  adults,  unspoiled  and  balanced,  possibly  because  of  some  healthy 
amount  of  parental  neglect  and  the  love  of  those  motherly  maids.  What  astonishes  me  is 
the  flexibility  of  Mutti  and  her  friends,  who  were  thrown  from  paradise  into  hell  a  few 
years  later,  and  swiftly  managed  to  change  gears,  accepting  hardship  without  complaint. 
Their  Spartan  Chemnitz  upbringing  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Mutti’ s 
inherent  strength  and  serenity  gave  me  the  fortitude  and  natural  faith  my  father’s 
religious  bent  never  did.  She  knew  how  to  live,  to  make  the  best  of  every  situation.  And 


she  certainly  knew  how  to  crow. 
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4. 

FRUIT  PIE  IS  NO  PIE 


Mutti  is  extremely  proud  of  her  ancestral  line.  At  bedtime,  she  often  entertains  me 
with  family  stories  instead  of  fairytales.  She  tells  me  that  my  grandmother,  Henriette 
Maas—  called  “Hennerche”  by  her  family  and  friends—  grew  up  in  Mannheim  in  a  well- 
educated  German  Jewish  family.  My  great-grandfather  supplied  tobacco  for  the 
monopoly  of  the  Italian  government.  He  spent  six  months  out  of  each  year  in  Rome, 
where  he  was  kept  in  high  esteem.  (I  know  that  Monopoly  is  a  game,  but  can’t  understand 
why  it  should  need  tobacco). 

“He  was  a  wonderful  man,”  Mutti  goes  on.  “So  caring  and  generous.  And  he  was 
received  at  the  king’s  court  and  invited  to  the  home  of  Cavour,  a  famous  Italian 
Minister.” 

“Did  you  know  him?” 

She  shakes  her  head.  “Unfortunately  he  died  before  I  was  bom.  But  Grossmutti 
Hennerche  has  told  me  all  about  him.” 

Not  so.  Neither  Mutti  nor  Grossmutti  would  ever  find  out  that  our  ancestor  was 
supposed  to  have  created  a  second,  secret  family  during  his  sojourns  abroad.  I  don’t  know 
who  spread  the  rumor,  but  decades  later  my  cousins  would  compare  him  to  Alec 
Guinness  in  “The  Captain’s  Paradise....” 

“And  your  dear  grandmother  must  have  inherited  all  his  fine  qualities,”  Mutti 
goes  on  dreamily.  “All  that  love,  that  warmth...  in  addition  to  her  stunning  voice.  What  a 
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shame  that  she  was  never  allowed  to  become  an  opera  singer.  It  simply  wasn’t  proper  for 
a  girl  in  those  days.  So  your  Grossmutti  made  up  for  it  by  having  each  of  her  eight 
children  study  a  musical  instrument.  The  most  dedicated  among  them  formed  a  chamber 
music  group.” 

I’m  always  listening  through  the  wall  of  my  bedroom  with  great  pleasure  when 
aunts  and  uncles  gather  in  our  home  to  play—  letting  myself  be  carried  into  the  arms  of 
Morpheus  by  the  soothing  sounds  of  Schubert,  Brahms,  or  Mendelssohn.  On  precious 
occasions  during  a  visit  alone  with  Hennerche,  she  accompanies  herself  on  the  piano  and 
treats  me  with  songs  that  cause  tears  to  flow  out  of  her  eyes  down  her  cheeks:  Lieder  that 
speak  of  lost  love  or  death.  I  am  deeply  impressed  by  her  sorrow.  Though  too  young  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  those  songs  her  grief,  her  words  and  tears  fall  straight  into  my 
heart. 

At  another  time  Mutti  tells  me  about  my  grandparents’  original  home,  in  which 
their  eight  children  were  born  and  raised.  Five  brothers  and  three  sisters  had  to  share  one 
toilet  and  one  bathroom  with  two  parents,  a  cook  and  two  maids.  Although  I  have  never 
seen  that  big  apartment  I  can  picture  them  waiting  in  line  for  their  turn. 

My  favorite  story  is  about  Hennerche’ s  friend,  Rossel  Heidenheim,  which  Mutti 
enjoys  repeating  along  with  the  story  of  Aunt  Small  Potato.  Rossel  lived  right  next  door 
and  the  two  women  would  chat  every  day  from  adjacent  balconies.  Rossel  gave  birth  to 
six  children,  five  boys  and  one  girl.  Each  time  one  of  the  two  discovered  a  new 
pregnancy  she  would  step  out  on  the  balcony  and  call: 

“Rosselche!” 


“Yes,  Hennerche?” 
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“Again!” 

Sometimes,  a  few  days  later,  it  was  Rossel’s  turn  to  call: 

“Hennerche!” 

“Yes,  Rosselche?” 

“Me,  too!” 

“So  the  Heidenheim  children  grew  up  side  by  side  with  us  Cohns.  We  were  a 
happy  bunch.  I  was  lucky,  because  Grossmutti  was  quite  strict  with  Aunt  Marianne  and 
Helene,  but  after  the  fifth  child  she  loosened  the  reins  and  let  me  roam  all  over  the  place 
with  my  two  younger  brothers.” 

As  she  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  Mutti’s  serenity  stems  from  those  early,  carefree 
days  in  Chemnitz.  They  gave  rise  to  her  unshakable  self-confidence,  and  the  strength  to 
overcome  the  hardships  of  many  bitter  experiences  that  would  await  us  during  the  war. 
Lottchen  is  as  irreligious  as  my  grandmother  who  never  set  foot  in  the  synagogue;  but  her 
faith  in  life  remains  unwavering  almost  to  the  end. 

Grossmutti  is  always  dressed  in  black  with  a  white  cameo  brooch  fastened  under 
her  throat,  and  her  reddish  hair  carefully  groomed  in  an  upward  sweep.  She  is  big  and 
round  and  keeps  complaining  about  gaining  too  much  weight.  No  wonder,  I  tell  her,  what 
with  swallowing  all  those  syllables  thanks  to  her  southern  dialect,  and  having  given  birth 
to  so  many  children?  We  both  know  better  of  course:  what  with  all  those  family 
gatherings  around  tables  laden  with  home-baked  pies  and  cakes?  The  mouths  of  thirteen 
grandchildren  water  at  the  sight  of  apricot,  cherry  and  apple  tarts  bedded  in  crisp,  buttery 
dough,  buried  under  mountains  of  sweet  whipped  cream;  the  rum  chocolate  cake;  the 
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bouquet  of  a  thousand  aromatic  cookies,  only  overshadowed  by  grandmother’s  sister 
Pauline’s  chocolate-hazelnut  masterpiece. 

“Fruit  pie  is  no  pie,”  Hennerche’  declares.  “Eat  another  piece,  my  darling!” 

Years  later,  those  recipes  will  be  passed  on  from  mother  to  daughter  to 
granddaughter,  moving  from  one  comer  of  the  world  to  another. 

My  grandfather  Jakob  sprang  from  a  deeply  religious  middle  class  family  in 
Northern  Germany.  As  soon  as  he  got  married  to  Hennerche  she  refused  to  run  a  kosher 
household.  Mutti  tells  me  that  she  has  never  seen  two  people  of  greater  contrast  than  her 
parents.  Except  for  herself  and  Vati,  I  would  say.  I  keep  seeing  our  Grossvati  with  a 
yellow  pencil  stub  in  one  small  hand,  a  cigar  in  the  other.  He  would  never  discard  a 
pencil  before  it  grew  too  small  to  hold. 

Day  after  day,  Mutti  reports,  as  he  left  his  glove  factory  and  walked  home  for 
lunch,  each  member  of  the  family  could  tell  the  minute  he  would  round  which  comer  of 
which  street.  At  exactly  one  o’clock  his  key  would  turn  in  the  door. 

His  desire  to  help  anyone  in  need  and  his  dry  sense  of  humor  made  him  especially 
endearing  to  family  and  friends.  Looking  at  the  opulent  display  of  food  awaiting  frequent 
visitors,  he  would  tell  Hennerche’:  “The  table  is  breaking!” 

His  bedtime  was  at  the  stroke  of  ten.  If  he  had  five  gentlemen  guests,  the  maid 
came  in  with  a  long  silver  tray  holding  six  small  silver  goblets  filled  with  cognac. 
Knowing  this  summons  for  departure,  they  quickly  drank  and  left. 

Another  story  tells  that  on  the  train,  while  taking  the  family  to  the  seaside  for  the 
yearly  summer  vacation,  he  would  cut  out  a  page  from  the  book  he  was  reading  and  pass 
it  on  to  Grossmutti  who  scanned  through  it,  then  gave  it  to  the  son  beside  her...  Page 
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after  page,  the  book  would  be  read  by  the  entire  family.  On  these  journeys  a  maid, 
sheets,  bedding  and  even  an  ice-cream  machine  accompanied  the  family. 

An  old  photograph  shows  young  Jakob  standing  behind  my  grandmother.  His 
hands  hold  the  chair  on  which  she  sits.  Tall,  slender  and  extremely  handsome,  he  has  a 
full  mane  of  brown  hair  and  bright  blue  eyes.  But  the  small,  bald  old  man  with  a  golden 
watch  chain  dangling  from  his  vest  is  my  real  grandfather.  His  eyes  are  as  blue  as  ever.  I 
can  still  see  him  sitting  in  his  living  room  with  earphones  over  his  head,  listening  to  the 
first  radio  he  acquired. 

“Isn’t  it  a  miracle!”  he  exclaims  excitedly,  putting  the  phones  over  my  ears  to 
have  me  awed  at  this  incredible  invention.  I  listen  and  marvel,  truly  impressed.  I  am  five 
years  old.  We  are  alone  together  for  the  first  and  last  time.  The  room  is  brown  and  gray. 
It  smells  of  leather  and  cigars  and  old  men.  His  friends  have  just  left  after  admiring  his 
wonderful  new  toy,  and  the  trays  are  full  of  gray  ashes.  Beyond  the  windowpane,  a 
branch  with  young  green  leaves  moves  up  and  down  in  the  breeze. 

I  love  sharing  my  grandfather’s  pleasure.  This  memory  is  so  dear  to  me  because  it 
is  the  last.  A  few  months  later  he  is  gone.  Gone  into  hiding,  I  know,  since  I  don’t 
understand  what  “dying”  means  and  refuse  to  believe  the  grownups  who  try  to  satisfy  me 
with  vague  and  curt  explanations.  For  years  I’ll  look  for  Grossvati  Jakob  around  comers 
and  behind  every  tree,  expecting  him  to  appear  at  any  moment. 

In  her  later  years  Grossmutti  is  joined  on  Helenenstrasse  by  her  oldest  sister, 
Paula.  After  spending  many  years  in  Liverpool  with  her  late  husband,  a  mysterious  Mr. 
Ullmann,  great-aunt  Paula  had  turned  into  an  English  lady.  Following  his  death  she 
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returned  to  Chemnitz,  resumed  her  maiden  name  and  found  refuge  in  a  bright  attic  room 
above  our  grandmother’s  spacious  apartment.  Each  time  one  of  her  grandnephews  or 
nieces  comes  to  visit  the  house,  Hennerche  first  sends  them  straight  up  the  stairs  to  say 
hello  to  the  old  lady. 

Childless  and  lonely  Tante  Pauline  never  gives  us  a  sign  of  self-pity.  She  seems 
always  happy  to  see  us.  Slender  and  erect,  she  sits  beside  her  African  hemp,  a  plant  with 
large,  light  green  velveteen  leaves  that  has  the  same  texture  as  her  finely  pleated  face, 
antique  rather  than  simply  old.  She  puts  down  her  newspaper  at  my  arrival  and  exclaims: 
“Terrrrible!”  about  some  war  in  Turkey  she  reads  about  every  day  with  fresh  alarm.  Or 
she  will  raise  an  index  finger  and  whisper,  “In  Liverpool...”  but  keep  the  rest  of  her 
sentence  and  thought  to  herself. 

Half  a  century  later  my  cousin  Reni  and  I  will  drop  the  name  of  Tante  Pauline  as 
we  reminisce  about  our  elders.  “In  Liverpool. . .”  we  say  with  a  longing  sigh,  then  exclaim 
“Terrrrible!”  in  one  breath  and  burst  out  laughing.  I  am  sure  that  the  rest  of  our  cousins 
received  the  same  expression  of  horror  from  the  old  lady  who  so  aptly  condensed  the 
history  of  the  world  into  one  word. 


5. 

MUSINGS  FROM  A  PRISON  CELL 


If  my  childhood  was  a  happy  one,  what  made  me  so  angry?  And  if  unhappy,  why 
was  it  filled  with  such  fun  and  laughter?  To  a  child,  poverty  and  deprivation,  if  not 
excessive,  are  hardly  the  major  reasons  for  misery.  Lack  of  love  and  understanding  is  a 
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different  matter.  The  heart  always  remembers  the  hurt  of  a  careless  or  unspoken  word. 
All  those  denials,  those  you  mustn ’t,  oughtn ’t,  shouldn 7,  were  the  daily  red  flags  that 
kept  the  child  from  experiencing  its  longed-for  freedom. 

Every  childhood  is,  at  least  in  part,  a  prison  cell.  Perhaps  by  stamping  my  foot  or 
raising  my  voice  in  hot-tempered  vexation  I  mean  to  rattle  its  iron  bars. 

“I’m  not  going  to!” 

“Yes,  you  are.” 

“I  hate  it!  I  hate  it!” 

I  can  no  longer  see  what  the  fuss  is  about.  I  just  see  my  unbridled  rebellion.  Yet 
the  rattling  only  makes  matters  worse:  I  am  sent  from  the  table,  or  wherever  I  am,  to 
stand  in  the  comer  with  my  face  to  the  wall.  It  happens  again  and  again. 

At  first,  I  cry  bitterly.  After  a  few  times  I  venture  to  cover  my  face  with  my  hands 
and  turn  back  to  look  at  the  grownups  through  my  fingers —  to  see  them  chuckle  at  my 
humiliation.  This  makes  me  furious.  My  pain  is  their  entertainment.  Even  Helmi  enjoys 
the  spectacle.  This  hurts  more  than  anything,  for  Helmi,  whose  misdeeds  are  far  worse 
than  mine,  has  threatened  to  kill  me  if  I  ever  squeal  on  him.  Doesn’t  he  know  that  nothing 
is  further  from  my  mind?  I  think  he  has  forgotten  the  extent  of  my  devotion.  The  very 
thought  that  I  might  be  capable  of  such  betrayal  offends  me  deeply.  And  now  he  is 
stabbing  me  in  the  back  by  ganging  up  on  me  with  the  adults. 

To  my  parents’  still  greater  amusement  I  soon  start  leaving  the  dinner  table  of  my 
own  accord,  and  head  for  the  wall  in  the  comer  whenever  I  feel  naughty.  If  they  take  me 
for  a  fool  I  leam  to  play  their  game--  instinctively  turning  my  bad  behavior  into  a  clown 
act.  It  pays  off  and  lightens  my  burden.  So  I  win  in  the  end. 
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It  seems  to  be  an  unwritten  rule  for  German  parents  in  general,  and  for 
Chemnitzers  in  particular,  not  to  praise  their  children.  My  parents  firmly  believe  that  any 
approval  will  make  us  conceited.  As  a  result  we  don’t  think  that  we  are  lovable  or  could 
do  anything  right.  I  suspect  that  Vati  has  a  similar  reason  for  never  telling  me  that  he 
loves  me.  He  may  care  for  his  children,  but  is  unable  to  express  his  feelings. 

More  often  than  not,  we  children  find  relief  in  our  own  world,  in  the  streets, 
backyards  and  rooms  of  cousins  and  friends,  where  adults  are  excluded  and  have  no 
power  over  us.  We  find  freedom  in  our  comradeship  and  the  laughter  gleaned  from  our 
elders’  peculiar  mannerisms.  The  way  an  uncle  talks  or  clears  his  throat  or  scratches 
himself  turns  into  a  source  of  endless  imitations  for  Hilla  and  me.  Cousin  Hilla,  my  other 
best  friend,  one  year  older  than  I,  is  Uncle  Fritz’s  daughter,  the  second  of  three  children. 
Next  to  my  serious,  best  buddy  Peter,  she  is  comic  relief.  This  skinny  girl  with  her  pretty 
face  and  long,  slender  neck  makes  me  feel  almost  too  solid,  especially  since  Uncle  Fritz 
likes  to  tease  me  by  calling  me  chubby.  I  tell  him  to  look  at  his  older  daughter,  Hanna, 
who  is  truly  plump,  hoping  to  convince  him  that  I  embody  the  golden  mean  among  the 
three  of  us.  I  always  make  sure  that  Hanna  isn’t  around  when  I  say  it,  for  I’m  fond  of 
Hanna  and  don’t  want  to  hurt  her. 

Hilla  and  I  call  each  other  Pieps  and  Pummel.  She’s  Pummel,  the  fat  one,  and  I’m 
Pieps,  the  little  bird.  We  follow  grandmother  Hennerche  and,  using  her  enormous  derriere 
as  a  special  target  for  our  tomfoolery,  push  out  our  behinds  and  wiggle  them  exactly  the 
way  she  does. 

Each  October  the  entire  family  assembles  in  Grossmutti’s  lofty  apartment  to 
celebrate  her  birthday.  We  grandchildren,  all  thirteen  of  us,  are  relegated  to  a  room  at  the 
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end  of  a  long  narrow  hall,  while  the  adults  gather  in  the  elegant  ebony  living  room 
furnished  with  a  black  shining  grand  piano,  and  green  velvet-covered  upholstered  sofas 
and  chairs.  Sometimes  Hilla  and  I  manage  to  slip  in  unseen.  We  hide  under  the  large 
food-laden  table  and,  concealed  by  the  white  linen  cloth,  listen  to  the  adults’ 
conversation.  After  the  high  tea,  or  the  highest  tea  with  its  infinite  goodies,  we  children 
are  to  play  some  musical  excerpt  prepared  in  Grossmutti’s  honor,  or  recite  a  poem.  The 
smallest  ones—  Reni,  Ruth,  and  Hilla’ s  young  brother  Franz—  get  away  with  a  few  verses, 
while  Hanna  and  Hilla  have  to  perform  a  Beethoven  Sonata  for  cello  and  piano.  (Years 
later,  cousin  Reni  told  me  that  she  would  confuse  Beethoven  with  Friedhoven—  Friedhof 
means  cemetery—  and  was  therefore  convinced  that  Friedhoven’ s  compositions  had 
something  to  do  with  funerals  and  mourners).  Tonight,  Hanna  slips  down  half  a  tone, 
making  Hilla  lose  her  bearings;  the  sisters  get  angry  and  fight  until  Aunt  Hilde  takes  over 
to  restore  the  harmony.  Aunt  Hilde,  married  to  one  of  my  uncles,  is  not  only  my,  but 
Hilla’ s,  Reni’s  and  who  knows  who  else’s,  piano  teacher.  She  is  stiff  and  methodical  and 
we  children  dread  those  lessons.  “If  anyone  ever  asks  you  who  your  teacher  was,”  she 
tells  students  without  talent  or  perseverance,  “don’t  mention  my  name.” 

I  hate  every  moment  of  those  forced  recitals,  and  when  my  turn  comes  to  put  my 
trembling  hands  on  the  piano  keys  I  wish  for  the  parquet  floor  to  open  beneath  me  and 
make  me  disappear.  Stuffed  with  cake  and  stage  fright,  I  feel  lost  under  the  critical  gazes 
of  all  those  aunts  and  uncles  until  Hennerche'  comes  to  my  rescue  by  sitting  down  beside 
me  and  praising  my  effort. 

With  ten  out  of  her  thirteen  grandchildren  playing  different  instruments  and 
improving  each  year,  Hennerche ’s  musical  salon  is  filled  with  the  sounds  of  a  fine  youth 
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orchestra,  causing  our  grandmother  to  weep  with  joy.  Looking  back,  I  know  that  she  feels 
partly  responsible  for  the  accomplishments  of  her  offsprings’  offspring.  This  has 
somewhat  compensated  for  an  aborted  opera  career. 

Most  of  our  friends  are  part  of  the  family,  and  all  other  friends  know  our  extended 
family,  so  that  the  circle  is  quite  large.  Since  early  childhood  we  cousins  and  friends  play 
and  fight  with  each  other,  first  in  the  sandbox  and  later  all  over  the  Kassberg. 

Sometimes  Aunt  Emmy  and  cousins  Werner  and  Helmut  take  me  along  to 
Langhennersdorf,  a  village  near  Chemnitz,  where  Uncle  Martin  owns  a  silver  fox  farm, 
and  where  they  spend  weekends  in  the  summer.  Like  all  fathers  buried  in  their  work,  my 
uncle  is  never  there.  Aunt  Emmy  is  an  extremely  tall  and  pretty  lady.  She  always  treats 
me  as  a  special  guest.  The  boys  play  with  me  until  lunch,  then  their  mother  surprises  us 
with  a  treat  of  homemade  strawberry  ice  cream.  “Blow  on  it!”  she  tells  me,  “it’s  awfully 
hot!”  and  we  children  follow  her  example  and  blow  hard  to  cool  it  off. 

Aunt  Emmy  loves  children  and  really  talks  to  us.  I’ve  heard  people  say  that  she 
and  our  uncle  are  a  most  handsome,  ideally  suited  couple.  She  and  Mutti  are  close 
friends.  I  hear  Emmy  complain  to  her  that  Uncle  Martin  constantly  brings  her  the  most 
stunning  evening  gowns  she  neither  wants  nor  needs,  but  won’t  give  her  the  money  to 
buy  the  simple  clothes  she  likes.  I  understand  that  evening  gowns  must  have  something  to 
do  with  being  “ideally  suited.” 

A  year  later  Aunt  Emmy  leaves  Uncle  Martin  for  Dr.  Glaser.  Dr.  Glaser  wears 
glasses.  He  is  neither  tall  nor  handsome.  He’s  an  interesting,  brilliant  man,  Mutti  explains 
to  Hennerche  who  has  come  to  our  house  in  shock:  a  prominent  physician,  socialist  and 
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city  councilor,  who  has  so  much  more  in  common  with  Emmy  than  Uncle  Martin;  and  he 
cares  for  her  deeply.  Seeing  that  Mutti  is  on  Emmy’s  side,  my  grandmother  shakes  her 
head  in  dismay. 

“Martin  is  my  brother,  but  you  must  understand—  he  didn’t  treat  her  right,”  Mutti 
defends  her  position.  She  is  particularly  sorry  for  the  boys  who  would  much  rather  live 
with  their  mother.  Martin  only  lets  them  visit  on  weekends  and  insists  that  Emmy  and 
Glaser  get  married,  or  he  won’t  let  Helmut  and  Werner  see  her  at  all. 

“That’s  terrible!  To  make  those  poor  children  suffer  because.... ”1’ 11  talk  to  him,” 
Hennerche  says.  I  can  tell  that  she’s  coming  over  to  our,  well,  Mutti’s,  side. 

“I’m  afraid  it  won’t  do  any  good.  You  know  how  rigid  he  is.” 

They  are  talking  in  front  of  me,  probably  thinking  that  I  don’t  understand  what 

they  are  saying.  But  now  it’s  my  turn  to  be  shocked.  Werner  is  just  seven,  six  months 

younger  than  I.  Suppose  Vati  wouldn’t  let  us  see  Mutti?  I  can’t  even  think  of  it. 

* 

At  age  five  I  start  to  read  and  begin  devouring  fairy  tales  and  childrens’  books. 
“Struwelpeter,”  (Slovenly  Peter)  and  “Max  and  Moritz”  by  Wilhelm  Busch  lie  already  in 
the  past.  Funny  and  good  as  those  stories  may  be,  they  all  have  a  cruel  streak.  Now  the 
brother  Grimm’s  gruesome  stories  fill  me  with  dread  and  cause  me  to  look  under  my  bed 
every  night.  I  make  sure  that  there’s  no  bad  man—  like  the  one  who  meant  to  kill  Mutti  in 
my  dream.  On  hot  nights  I  dare  not  let  a  naked  foot  dangle  from  my  cover,  afraid  the 
burglar  might  grab  and  squeeze  it.  When  I’m  naughty,  Liba  or  some  other  adult  threatens 
me  with  the  boogey  man.  Soon  the  boogey  man  waits  for  me  around  every  comer.  I 
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quickly  pull  the  chain  in  the  bathroom  and  run  out,  so  the  scary  witch  who  jumps  from 
the  roaring  fountain  in  the  toilet  bowl  won’t  get  me  into  her  claws. 

I  don’t  know  if  Hilla  experiences  the  same  terror.  Though  always  full  of  mischief, 
she  and  I  must  be  on  our  best  behavior  when  Uncle  Fritz  and  Aunt  Margot  take  us  for 
walks  in  City  Park.  Strolling  in  velvet  dresses  with  white  embroidered  collars,  white 
shoes  and  stockings,  we  must  walk  ahead  of  her  parents  and  curtsy  each  time  one  of 
Uncle  Fritz’s  dignified  Chemnitz  clients  greets  us  politely  on  passing.  Sometimes  they 
stop  near  the  Rose  Garden  to  shake  hands  with  their  highly  respected  lawyer. 

“Good  day,  Herr  Doktor ,”  they  say,  adding  a  polite  remark  about  such  pretty, 
well-behaved  little  girls... 

* 

A  cold  winter  afternoon.  Snow  keeps  falling  in  the  silent  street,  while  in  my  cozy 
L-shaped  room  with  its  white  shag  rug,  its  white  bed  and  white  heavy  cupboard  at  its 
foot,  Peter,  Hilla  and  I  are  enjoying  one  of  our  favorite  pastimes.  First  we  climb  on  the 
warm  shelf  of  the  brown-glazed  tiled  stove,  from  where  we  pull  ourselves  up  to  the  top  of 
the  wardrobe,  crawl  to  the  other  end  and  jump  down  on  my  white  feather  bed.  While  the 
endless  snow  wraps  the  city  in  a  thick  ermine  mantle  we  muffle  our  climbing,  crawling 
and  jumping  in  a  noiseless,  breathtaking  rhythm,  hoping  that  no  one  will  hear  us.  We 
have  done  it  before,  we  are  not  supposed  to  do  it  again.  It  is  strictly  forbidden.  In 
Germany  everything  is  forbidden.  We  are  learning  early  that  in  order  to  enjoy  ourselves 
we  have  to  do  things  on  the  sly. 

All  at  once  the  door  is  thrown  open,  and  Liba  comes  in  carrying  a  bucket  of  coals 
to  rekindle  the  stove.  She  yells  at  us  to  stop  before  the  bed  caves  in.  Too  late—  Peter  and 
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Hilla  have  just  taken  their  leap  and,  as  I  follow  with  a  jump,  my  thick  down  cover  bursts 
at  the  seams,  scattering  the  white  feathers  all  across  the  room.  The  scene  reminds  me  of 
Frau  Holle,  in  one  of  Grimm’s  fairy  tales.  Frau  Holle  is  the  snow  queen  in  the  clouds, 
whose  maid,  the  Golden  Mary,  shakes  out  her  feather  bed  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
winter:  she  shakes  and  shakes  and  the  feathers  never  stop  falling,  filling  the  air  and 
snowing  over  the  entire  landscape. 

I  have  never  seen  Liba  so  angry.  She  looks  bloated  with  anger,  as  if  about  to  burst 
at  the  seams  like  my  feather  bed.  You  are  a  bad,  bad  girl,  you  never  listen,  she  shouts,  as  I 
stare  at  her  waiting  for  the  feathers  of  her  fury  to  float  out  of  her—  Liba  feathers  that  will 
be  raining  through  the  room  where  Frau  Holle  has  decided  to  let  it  snow.  Arms  akimbo, 
she  stands  in  front  of  me. 

“Get  out  of  here!”  she  yells  at  Peter  and  Hilla  who  run  out  in  fright,  then  lifts  me 
into  her  strong  arms  and,  still  scolding  me  for  my  disobedience,  carries  me  through  the 
hall,  pushes  me  into  the  broom  closet  and  locks  the  door. 

Lost  in  the  pitch-black  hell,  I  am  unable  to  breathe.  I  know  that  I’m  surrounded  by 
vacuum  cleaner,  brooms,  buffer,  ironing  board  and  all  sorts  of  paraphernalia  which  in  my 
mind  turn  into  goblins,  dwarfs,  evil  ghosts  and  witches.  Unable  to  see  them  I  know  that 
they  are  closing  in  on  me,  dancing  around  me  in  circles,  ready  to  suffocate  me.  I  want  to 
cry  for  help,  but  no  sound  comes  out  of  my  throat.  I  bang  on  the  door,  I  pummel  the  wood 
with  my  fists,  harder  and  harder,  in  growing  despair,  but  no  one  comes  to  let  me  out  of 
that  pitch  black  hell,  which  smells  of  shoe  polish,  dust  cloths  and  turpentine.  How  can 
Liba  be  so  cruel,  she  has  always  been  good  to  me,  she  tells  me  how  much  she  loves  me, 
I’m  her  Puppele,  her  little  doll,  she  never  calls  me  by  any  other  name.  Mutti  isn’t  home  or 
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she  would  unlock  the  door  for  me,  and  Helmi  is  out  with  Jochen.  Hilla  and  Peter  have 
probably  left  in  fright.  I  stop  banging,  it’s  no  use,  I’m  a  prisoner  in  solitary  confinement. 
I  finally  sink  to  the  floor  and  sob  in  naked  fear  and  misery. 

5. 

OUR  LIBA 


That  was  the  only  time  Liba  was  ever  mean  to  me.  I  would  have  forgotten  that 
episode  had  she  not  mentioned  it  again  and  again,  many  decades  later,  in  her  loving 
letters.  “How  could  I  have  done  this  to  my  beloved  Puppele,  if  only  for  five  minutes?” 
she  would  write.  “What  came  over  me  to  lock  you,  a  helpless  child,  my  own  little  girl, 
into  that  horrid  place?  The  years  I  spent  with  you  and  your  dear  Mutti  were  the  best  of 
my  life.  I  had  no  children,  you  and  Helmi  were  my  treasures,  I  never  loved  anyone  as 
much...” 

Liba,  Lee-bah—  I  called  her  Liebchen,  (darling)—  joined  my  parents  shortly  after 
they  were  married.  A  dark-haired  country  girl,  she  was  about  two  years  younger  than  my 
mother.  I  never  thought  of  her  as  either  plain  or  pretty.  She  was  our  Liba,  and  that  was 
all.  She  would  gradually  weave  her  slender  stems  through  the  trunk  and  foliage  of  our 
family  tree  and  become  part  of  us:  turning  from  maid  to  cook  to  housekeeper  and  nanny 
to  surrogate  mother,  accompanying  us  from  joyous  beginnings  to  a  bitter  end. 

I  was  bom  at  home,  all  eight  pounds  of  me,  and  she  was  there,  she  was  always 
there.  Mutti  nursed  me,  but  Liba  changed  my  diapers,  cuddled  me  in  her  arms,  fed  me  the 
best  and  richest  bites,  (causing  my  mother  to  protest  that  gluttons  are  made,  not  bom), 
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and  sang  me  to  sleep.  As  I  grew  older  she  would  repeatedly  tell  me  what  she  had  done  for 
Helmi  and  me,  not  to  boast  or  ask  for  gratitude  but  as  a  simple  statement  of  her  love. 

“It’s  pure  monkey  love,  your  Mutti  tells  me,  but  how  could  it  be  otherwise  with 
two  such  adorable  children?” 

Pretending  to  be  our  mother,  her  face  lit  up  with  pride  each  time  she  took  us  for 
walks  and  people  stopped  to  admire  my  handsome  brother  with  his  golden  curls  and 
stunning  blue  eyes.  Next  to  him  I  felt  like  a  nonentity,  though  thanks  to  Liba’s  monkey 
love  I  was  never  jealous  of  him.  Somehow  I  sensed  that  she  was  more  deeply  connected 
with  me,  perhaps  because  I  was  a  girl,  and  she  believed  that  daughters  needed  their 
mothers  more. 

I  must  have  taken  advantage  of  her,  for  whenever  Mutti  commanded  that  I  clean 
my  messy  room  I  would  procrastinate  until  Liba  came  to  the  rescue  and  straightened  it 
out.  My  mother  scolded  her  and  said  that  I  must  learn  to  make  order,  if  only  for 
educational  reasons;  but  Liba  assured  her  that  it  was  such  torture  for  a  little  girl,  while 
she  could  do  it  in  no  time  at  all. 

Mutti  was  right.  Things  still  have  a  way  of  accumulating  and  tormenting  me,  as  I 
never  learned  to  cope  with  them  properly.  Liba  only  got  upset  with  me  when  she  found 
dolls  under  my  bed.  She  knew  I  had  tossed  them  there.  “Puppele,  why  do  you  do  it?  Such 
lovely  dolls!” 

“I  hate  them!  They’re  so  stupid!” 

“Think  of  all  those  poor  girls  who  don’t  have  any  nice  toys.” 
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Think  of  all  those  poor  children  who  don ’t  have  nice  dresses,  have  nothing  to  eat, 
nothing  to  play  with,  you  don  ’ t  like  prunes,  stinky  cheese  or  sauerkraut,  those  children 
would  just  love  to  have  such  good  things...  especially  a  nice  doll  like  Hermine.... 

“They  can  have  them!  Especially  Hermine!”  I  would  cry  indignantly.  “She’s  the 
worst.  Helmi  says  chickens  are  stupid  too,  but  at  least  they’re  alive.” 

Liba  knew  that  I  had  called  my  most  hated  doll  Hermine,  a  redhead  who  reminded 
me  of  a  maid  that  Helmi  didn’t  like  because  she  tattled  on  him.  One  day  Helmi  had 
chased  her  around  the  table  pretending  to  try  to  hit  her  with  a  boot,  and  she  had  run 
crying  to  my  mother.  “Hermine,”  Helmi  had  shouted  at  her,  “I’ll  throw  you  into  the  john, 
then  pull  the  chain  and  you’re  gone!” 

“All  right,”  Liba  said.  “I’ll  give  Hermine  to  a  poor  child.  And  I’ll  get  you  a 
chicken  to  play  with.” 

“I  want  a  real  daughter.” 

“You’ll  get  one  some  day,  my  stubborn  little  darling.” 

* 

Each  day  as  I  come  home  for  lunch  from  my  elementary  school  on  Heinrich 
Beckstrasse,  it  is  Liba  who  opens  the  door  for  me.  It  is  Liba  who  first  dries  my  tears,  then 
takes  off  my  wet  panties,  washes  me  between  the  legs  and  puts  on  fresh  underwear. 
“Why  don’t  you  go  to  the  bathroom  before  you  leave?”  she  says,  not  in  reproach,  but  out 
of  her  desire  to  help  me  make  an  end  to  this  daily  torture.  I  can’t  explain  that  the  horror  of 
the  school  latrines  is  worse  than  the  agony  of  peeing  in  my  pants.  The  latrines  are  black, 
oozing  some  awful  stench  and  wetness  from  the  walls,  and  each  time  you  enter  the 
witches  are  waiting  to  pounce  on  you.  So  I  train  my  bladder  to  hold  its  breath  but  then,  on 
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the  climb  to  Andrestrasse,  I  simply  have  to  let  go.  A  dam  bursts  inside  me  and  the  water, 
held  back  for  so  long,  rushes  down  my  thighs,  my  legs,  like  a  stream  of  hot  tears. 

Liba  has  a  way  of  doing  things  quietly,  matter-of-factly,  unquestioningly.  No  one 
else  knows  of  my  shame.  If  Mutti  knew  she  would  scold  me.  Liba  makes  sure  that  it 
remains  a  secret  between  us.  I  wish  her  devotion  would  rub  off  on  Mutti. 

Eventually,  fearing  that  someone  might  observe  my  agony  in  the  street,  I  force 
myself  to  use  the  latrines.  Holding  my  nose  I  pee  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  quickly  run  out 
again.  I’m  not  sure  which  is  the  lesser  evil. 

A  few  years  later,  Liba  gets  married  to  Mr.  Krost  and  moves  to  a  small  apartment 
on  the  top  floor  of  our  building.  She  comes  down  every  day  to  do  her  chores  and  look 
after  us.  Mr.  Krost  works  for  the  post  office.  He’s  a  good  man,  we  like  him,  and  he  never 
complains  when  Liba  takes  care  of  our  needs  first.  She  even  leaves  him  and  travels  with 
us  to  Switzerland,  or  to  Nordemey,  when  Mutti  invites  her  to  come  along  on  our  summer 
vacation.  Mr.  Krost  understands  that  she  still  belongs  with  our  family.  At  the  onset  of  the 
Nazi  regime,  when  Christians  are  forbidden  to  work  for  Jews,  he  never  objects  about  her 
secret  visits,  nor  does  he  try  to  stop  Liba  from  going  to  spend  time  with  us  in  Italy,  once 
we  are  settled  in  Turin. 

At  her  return  she  is  called  to  secret  police  headquarters.  Threatened  with 
imprisonment  or  worse,  she  is  forbidden  any  contact  with  us.  Although  her  life  is  in 
danger  she  will  go  to  the  Jewish  cemetery  and  consistently  put  fresh  flowers  on  my 
grandmother’s  grave. 
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Karl  Marx’s  head  is  still  perched  in  coal-black  gloom  on  its  pedestal  in  the  center 
of  Chemnitz,  years  after  Germany’s  reunification.  If  it  were  up  to  me,  I  would  have  it 
replaced  with  a  sculpture  of  our  Liba’s  bust  as  a  memorial  to  unconditional  love. 

6. 

GOOD  NIGHT,  SWEET  PRINCE... 

Helmi  and  I  share  the  same  room  until  Vati  decides  to  separate  us.  We  are  getting 
too  old,  he  says.  I  don’t  understand  what  this  has  to  do  with  my  being  exiled  from  our 
cozy  set-up  and  the  nightly  chatter  that  gradually  puts  us  to  sleep.  I  am  moved  into  the 
adjacent  L-shaped  room,  connected  by  a  door  we  always  keep  open.  In  order  to  hear  each 
other  around  the  corner  we  have  to  raise  our  voices.  So  we  simply  hop  into  bed  together, 
I  into  his  one  night,  he  into  mine  the  next. 

And  we  chat. 

Helmi  is  always  the  first  to  slow  down.  As  I  keep  talking  at  him  his  answers  turn 
into  monosyllables.  His  voice  becomes  a  record  slowly  winding  down.  As  soon  as  he  is 
on  the  verge  of  dozing  off  I  tell  him  to  go  back  to  his  room,  or  I  run  into  mine. 

“Good  night!”  he  calls,  once  more  alert. 

“Night!” 

“Sleep  well!” 

“Thanks.  You  too!” 

“Thanks.” 


“Night,  night!’ 
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“Sleep  well.” 

“Thanks.  You  too!” 

“Thanks.” 

This  ritual  becomes  a  nightly  game:  the  one  who  keeps  it  up  longest  is  the  winner. 
Helmi  usually  loses  by  falling  asleep  first,  while  I  remain  wide-awake.  I  cherish  the 
evenings  when  I  have  him  all  to  myself,  for  in  the  daytime  we  don’t  see  much  of  each 
other  and  when  we  do  I  feel  merely  tolerated.  One,  because  I  am  too  young,  and  two, 
because  I’m  a  girl.  I  know  that  he  appreciates  me  in  some  ways:  I’m  good  at  soccer  and 
invited  by  his  comrades  to  play  with  them  in  the  large  backyard  of  our  apartment  house, 
(though  the  yard  seemed  to  have  shrunk  considerably  when  I  saw  it  again  about  fifty 
years  later),  and  because  he’s  sure  I’ll  never  tattletale.  He  and  Jochen,  or  Heiner  and  Rolf 
Ortlepp,  sons  of  the  caretakers  on  the  ground  floor,  are  full  of  misdeeds.  Helmi  is 
obviously  their  leader — he  is  daring  and  brave  and  adventurous.  More  often  than  not  I 
have  no  idea  about  what  those  wild  boys  are  up  to  from  one  moment  to  the  next. 

Although  my  brother  lives  and  grows  at  my  side  I  don’t  really  know  him.  As  I 
look — literally,  and  in  every  way — up  to  him  and  he  down  at  me,  he  seems  to  care  a  lot 
about  me  one  day  and  hardly  the  next.  But  just  as  he  is  sure  of  my  loyalty,  I  know  that  he 
will  always  protect  me. 

On  Mondays,  the  washerwoman  comes  with  her  little  girl  Gretel  to  take  care  of 
the  week’s  laundry  for  us  and  other  families  in  the  building.  She  stands,  wet  and  sweaty, 
in  the  steamy  washroom  in  the  comer  of  the  backyard  from  eight  in  the  morning  until 
sunset,  bent  over  sheets,  towels,  shirts,  socks  and  handkerchiefs.  Boiling  sheet  after  sheet, 
then  rubbing  each  methodically  on  the  corrugated  washboard,  she  works  tirelessly,  her 
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face  red  and  shiny,  her  fingers  red-wrinkled  sausages.  Later,  the  laundry  dries  spotless 
and  white  on  the  lines  in  front  of  the  shed. 

I  don’t  know  her  name,  I  hardly  remember  her  face.  We  play  with  Gretel,  who 
wears  her  light  blond  hair  in  pigtails.  Each  week  the  boys  tie  her  with  a  rope  to  the  big 
tree  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  and  dance  around  her,  howling  like  wild  Indians.  They 
pretend  to  light  a  fire  under  her,  take  out  spoons  and  pots,  and  drum  loudly  to  announce 
her  impending  death. 

I  hate  to  watch  this  game,  I  scream  at  them  to  stop,  but  they  either  pay  no 
attention  to  my  pleading,  or  threaten  to  tie  me  up  as  well.  Gretel  is  crying  without  a 
sound.  I  don’t  understand  why  she  won’t  call  her  mother  for  help,  but  she  never  does. 
And  the  mother  never  looks  out  to  check  on  her  child. 

After  several  repetitions  of  this  cruel  game  Gretel  no  longer  weeps,  but  accepts 
her  Monday  fate  as  part  of  a  weekly  routine.  I’m  mad  at  those  boys,  especially  Heiner 
and  Rolf,  who  keep  inventing  more  nasty  tricks  to  play  on  the  helpless  girl,  while  I  notice 
that  Helmi  puts  a  sweet  into  her  mouth  and  whispers  something  into  her  ear  that  makes 
her  smile  quite  unexpectedly. 

I  decide  to  avoid  the  backyard  on  Monday  afternoons.  I  detest  the  washerwoman 
for  not  paying  attention  to  her  child,  and  am  annoyed  at  Gretel  for  being  so  meek  instead 
of  kicking  and  screaming  and  at  least  trying  to  fight  back.  Instead,  I  go  to  Frau  Ortlepp 
who  always  invites  me  into  her  kitchen  for  a  piece  of  peasant  bread  with  Quark — some 
kind  of  smooth  cottage  cheese.  At  home  we  eat  Quark  with  potatoes  and  herring,  but  Frau 
Ortlepp  sprinkles  it  with  sugar,  an  unforgettable  delicacy.  She  tells  me  that  I’m  welcome 
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any  time,  she  loves  girls,  Heiner  and  Rolf  are  rough  and  always  running  somewhere.  I 
wish  I  could  tell  her  what  they’re  doing  to  Gretel,  but  that  would  be  squealing. 

On  other  afternoons,  after  a  good  soccer  game,  Helmi,  Jochen,  Peter  and  I  scoop 
out  horse  chestnuts,  fill  them  with  dried  leaves,  poke  a  small  hole  through  the  skin  and 
make  pipe  handles  out  of  straws.  We  then  light  our  pipes  with  the  matches  Helmi  or 
Jochen  provide,  and  have  us,  as  Helmi  says,  a  peaceful  smoke.  I  never  manage  to  make  it 
peaceful,  but  start  coughing  and  spitting  and  feeling  dizzy  and  nauseous  after  the  first  few 
puffs.  Still,  I  try  to  keep  up  with  them,  pretending  to  like  it. 

With  all  his  bravura  Helmi  has  always  been  prone  to  illness  or  accidents.  Mutti 
tells  me  that  while  I  was  bom  in  her  bed  without  much  ado,  fully  formed  and  well 
rounded,  Helmi  took  endless  hours.  In  agony,  she  was  finally  taken  to  the  hospital.  “He 
came  out  yellow  and  sickly,”  she  says,  “but  look  how  he’s  turned  out!”  Since  his  beauty 
was  marred  by  a  birthmark  on  the  left  side  of  his  neck,  my  father  had  a  doctor  remove  it 
while  Helmi  was  still  a  baby.  The  operation  left  a  thin  brown  scar.  He  was  stricken  with 
diphtheria  before  I  was  bom,  and  my  parents  and  Liba  feared  for  his  life.  Having  started 
out  as  Mutti ’s  worry  child,  he  later  turns  into  my  worry  brother  when,  shortly  before  his 
eleventh  birthday,  he  is  almost  killed  in  a  freakish  accident. 

This  summer  we  are  spending  our  vacation  in  Flims,  Switzerland.  I  remember 
Flims  for  the  excursions  to  a  place  called  something  like  the  Waldarpett.  We  children 
need  no  prodding  to  go  on  a  hike  with  the  grownups:  we  know  that  it  ends  at  a  rural  inn 
where  we  will  be  rewarded  with  the  best  blueberry  and  wild  strawberry  pies  and  whipped 
cream  we  have  ever  tasted.  One  afternoon  at  our  hotel,  when  Mutti  asks  Helmi  to  get 
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some  cream  for  her  coffee,  he  walks  through  the  garden  and  turns  down  the  three  steps 
leading  to  the  kitchen.  A  moment  later  we  hear  a  scream.  Frightened,  I  rush  after  my 
parents:  Helmi  is  lying  in  front  of  the  kitchen  door.  Blood  runs  from  his  temple  down  his 
cheek.  Then  I  notice  the  sharply  pointed  rock  next  to  his  head. 

The  village  doctor  appears  shortly  after.  Helmi  is  taken  to  his  bed,  the  wound 
cleaned  and  dressed.  My  parents  show  infinite  relief  and  gratitude,  for  the  doctor  has  told 
them  that  the  rock  on  which  Helmi  had  fallen  hit  him  exactly  between  the  eye  and  the 
temple.  He  must  have  had  an  angel  on  his  shoulder,  for  half  an  inch  farther  on  either  side 
would  have  killed  him  or  destroyed  his  eye. 

About  six  months  later,  my  brother  is  stricken  with  a  mysterious  fever.  One 
Chemnitz  doctor  after  another  puzzles  over  his  illness,  turning  up  with  the  wrong 
diagnosis,  ordering  useless  medicine.  As  the  fever  grows  higher  Helmi  gets  weaker,  and 
Mutti,  desperate  and  exasperated,  decides  to  call  her  beloved  Dr.  Schmidt  in  Munich,  and 
ask  him  for  help.  Since  three  or  four  of  her  friends  and  acquaintances  have  sick  children 
and  are  equally  upset  about  the  local  care,  the  mothers  get  together  and  pool  the  expense 
for  the  good  doctor  to  come  to  Chemnitz. 

Dr.  Leopold  Schmidt  was  a  catholic  monk  who  shed  his  cloth  after  the  Great  War. 
He  took  up  homeopathic  medicine,  studying  and  including  a  great  deal  of  eastern  healing 
methods.  Ridiculed  by  the  medical  establishment  for  his  unorthodox  approach,  he  was  an 
outstanding  diagnostician,  adored  by  his  patients,  nurses  and  students.  During  the 
previous  year  Mutti  spent  three  months  in  Munich,  studying  massage,  deep  breathing  and 
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certain  natural  healing  methods  at  his  clinic.  In  the  process  he  became  her  friend  and 
mentor. 

As  soon  as  he  reaches  our  home  in  Chemnitz,  Dr.  Schmidt  takes  one  look  into 
Helmi’s  eyes  and  immediately  identifies  his  illness  as  rheumatic  fever.  One  by  one,  he 
examines  the  other  children,  diagnoses  their  ailments  and  prescribes  their  various 
medications.  Everyone  is  stunned  as  it  turns  out  that  he  is  correct  about  each  case.  He 
travels  back  to  Munich  two  days  later,  leaving  his  young  patients  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
He  has  warned  Mutti,  however,  that  since  Helmi’s  fever  had  lasted  so  long,  the  recovery 
might  be  slow.  Helmi  is  quite  weak;  it  takes  him  three  months  to  get  back  on  his  feet. 

During  World  War  II  Dr.  Schmidt  was  imprisoned  by  the  Nazis  and  condemned 
to  death.  His  life  was  miraculously  saved  by  a  guard  who,  without  the  doctor’s  knowing, 
had  another  prisoner  by  the  name  of  Schmidt  executed  in  his  stead.  In  the  early  fifties  my 
mother  went  to  Munich  and  looked  for  the  clinic.  Dr.  Schmidt  was  there,  back  in  practice. 
He  stared  at  her  as  though  confronting  a  ghost.  Each  had  assumed  the  other  was  dead. 
They  celebrated  the  miracle  of  their  reunion. 

* 

Two  days  after  Helmi’s  twelfth  birthday  our  mother  accompanies  Vati  on  one  of 
his  business  trips.  The  two  of  us  are  left  with  Liba  and  a  maid.  The  side  table  with 
Helmi’s  presents  and  birthday  candles  still  stands  against  the  wall  of  the  living  room.  One 
by  one,  I  watch  my  brother  light  the  candles.  Now  he  takes  a  large  comb  and  flips  it 
through  the  flames  with  dazzling  speed.  The  comb  doesn’t  catch  fire.  I  look  on  in 
fascination  as  he  keeps  tossing  it  back  and  forth,  repeating  this  magical  maneuver  again 
and  again  for  my  benefit. 
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At  last  he  puts  down  the  comb.  I  pick  it  up,  but  he  tears  it  from  my  hand  and 
throws  it  on  the  table.  “Stop  right  here!”  he  commands.  “You  don’t  know  how  to  do  it.” 

“I  do  too!” 

“I  forbid  you  to  touch  it!” 

As  soon  as  he  turns  his  back  on  me  and  walks  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  I  pick 
up  the  comb,  then  slowly  cut  it  through  the  flames.  It  immediately  catches  fire.  I  throw  it 
down  in  panic.  It  lands  at  my  feet.  I’m  trapped  between  the  table  and  a  chair  that  stands  in 
the  comer  against  the  wall.  I  quickly  hop  on  the  chair  and  pull  up  my  legs,  or  the  flame 
now  shooting  up  from  the  mg  right  in  front  of  me  will  set  me  on  fire.  I  scream  for  help  as 
the  flame  turns  into  a  burning  column,  growing  higher  and  higher—  a  tall  golden-red 
spirit  threatening  to  devour  me.  I  sit  paralyzed  in  my  comer,  chin  on  lifted  knees. 

Turning  around  at  my  screaming,  Helmi  rushes  back  and  immediately  jumps  on 
the  flame,  trampling  and  kicking  it  back  into  the  floor,  where  it  takes  its  last  breath, 
leaving  a  large  black  hole  in  the  Persian  mg.  I  am  speechless  with  relief,  gratitude  and 
admiration.  My  brother  has  saved  my  life.  He’s  the  bravest  person  I  have  known. 

Liba  and  the  maid  come  running  in  with  a  bucket  of  water — how  on  earth  did  they 
guess?  Did  the  smoke  seep  out  through  the  hall,  or  did  they  hear  my  cry  for  help?  But 
how  could  they  tell  there  was  a  fire? 

I’m  still  in  shock,  while  Helmi  asks  the  frightened  maid  and  Liba  not  to  tell  our 
parents.  They  swear  that  they  won’t;  but  how  are  we  going  to  conceal  the  hole  in  the  mg? 
Liba  moves  the  chair  to  the  other  side  of  the  table,  pushes  the  table  into  the  comer,  about 
a  foot  away  from  the  wall,  so  that  one  of  its  legs  rests  on  the  hole,  then  places  the  chair 
right  next  to  it,  concealing  any  sign  of  my  misdeed. 
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That  afternoon  Grossmutti  comes  to  visit.  Helmi  tells  her  that  we  had  a  little 
accident.  Hennerche  is  our  friend  and  ally.  She  promises  to  keep  it  a  secret,  says  that  the 
scare  was  enough  to  teach  us  a  lesson.  Besides,  she  doesn’t  want  Mutti  to  worry.  On 
examining  the  hole  in  the  rug,  the  position  of  table  and  chair,  she  confirms  Liba’s 
conviction  that  our  parents  won’t  notice.  Anyway,  Vati  never  sees  what’s  in  front  of  his 
nose.  He’s  a  man,  I  reassure  myself,  and  men  never  do. 

Helmi  doesn’t  tell  her  or  Liba  that  it  was  my  fault.  He  hasn’t  reproached  me.  And 
Mutti  will  discover  the  hole  years  later,  in  Turin,  and  wonder  how  it  came  about. 

Now — as  memories  rise  from  oblivion,  the  tragedy  of  my  brother’s  short  life  hits 
me  full  force.  He  died  with  military  honors  in  Denver,  Colorado,  an  officer  in  the  U.S. 
army,  a  few  days  after  his  thirtieth  birthday.  Our  father  had  taken  him  at  age  eighteen  to 
the  United  States.  We  were  separated  for  eight  years,  four  of  which  he  spent  fighting  at 
the  front  as  a  captain  in  General  Patton’s  45th  division.  After  a  brief  post-war  furlough  in 
Switzerland  we  were  reunited  in  New  York.  Helmi — now  Bill,  emerged  from  countless 
dangers  without  a  scratch,  to  be  stricken  with  cancer  two  years  later.  By  then  we  had 
moved  to  Denver  and  he  joined  us  there  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  or  rather,  he  was 
immediately  sent  to  Fitzsimmons  Hospital.  I  still  remember  running  out  of  his  sick  room 
into  the  hall  to  hide  my  tears  at  his  suffering.  If  only  I  were  given  the  power  to  save  him 
by  trampling  his  illness  to  death  as  he  had  once  extinguished  that  fire  for  me. . . 

“Night,  night!” 

“Sleep  well!” 
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“Thanks.  You  too!” 

“Thanks.  Good  night.” 

“Yes.  You  sleep  well  too...”  Voice  fading  in  the  night.... 
He  was  the  first  to  fall  asleep. 

“Good  night,  sweet  prince....” 


7. 

TEACHER’S  PET 


On  their  first  day  of  school  German  children  receive  a  large  conical  bag  of  sweets, 
which  may  lessen  their  anguish  on  entering  the  harsh  reality  of  the  outside  world.  In 
different  years  and  months,  Grandmother  Hennerche  takes  cone  after  cone  and  brings  it 
to  each  of  her  grandchildren.  In  addition  to  home-made  sweets  and  a  small  doll,  the  first 
doll  I  have  ever  liked,  my  cone  is  untraditionally  filled  with  a  small  red  cape,  an  umbrella 
and  a  few  pairs  of  socks.  I  take  everything  out,  except  for  the  doll,  which  is  made  of  a 
soft  cloth  and  has  an  almost  human  face,  not  sugar-sweet  but  quite  real,  with  two  small 
black  woolen  pigtails  emerging  from  its  little  white  bonnet.  The  cone,  made  of  strong 
carton,  is  black,  white  and  red — the  colors  of  the  German  flag.  I  turn  it  into  the  doll’s 
house,  put  in  the  doll,  and  set  the  cone  in  a  comer  of  my  room.  Although  I  never  play 
with  her  I  talk  to  her  almost  every  day,  pouring  my  joys  and  sorrows  over  her  little  head. 
She  is  my  daughter  and  I  call  her  Marion,  but  address  her  as  Muckilein,  a  nickname  Mutti 
uses  for  me  in  her  most  tender  moments. 

* 
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Although  I  still  remember  the  cone  I  have  forgotten  my  first  day  in  class.  Four 
years  of  elementary  school  are  dipped  in  shadow.  Those  long  hours  spent  in  a  barren 
room  with  many  girls  who  have  remained  anonymous  to  me,  are  blurred  for  reasons  I 
don’t  understand.  Why  have  I  forgotten  the  faces  of  my  schoolmates?  No  one  has  ever 
been  unkind  to  me.  I’m  invited  to  five  or  six  birthday  parties  each  year,  and  several  girls 
come  to  my  house  for  mine.  I  still  have  a  picture  of  myself  during  such  an  occasion, 
wearing  a  pink  dress  and  smiling  timidly  with  my  head  tilted  to  one  side,  a  wreath  of  pink 
roses  on  my  dark,  short  hair.  The  wreath,  an  emblem  of  the  birthday  child,  somehow 
reminds  me  of  Jesus’s  crown  of  thorns—  perhaps  because  the  smile  isn’t  happy. 

All  subjects  in  our  class  are  taught  by  Herr  Gehre,  who  takes  us  through  the  entire 
four  years  of  elementary  school.  Girls  occupy  one  wing  of  Heinrich  Beck  School,  boys 
another.  The  teacher’s  desk  sits  on  a  platform  and  emanates  an  air  of  authority  even  when 
he’s  not  there.  During  my  first  year,  while  the  room  is  humming  with  girlish  chatter,  I 
sometimes  crawl  into  the  space  under  the  desk  before  Herr  Gehre  comes  in.  He  strictly 
calls  for  silence  and  attention,  and  settles  on  his  chair.  I  watch  his  trousers  slightly  ride  up 
his  legs,  exposing  the  white  skin  above  the  socks.  This  is  the  right  spot  and  moment  for  a 
tickle.  Guardedly,  I  begin  to  tap;  then,  gathering  courage,  I  play  arpeggios  on  his  calf. 

“Let’s  see,”  Herr  Gehre  says,  pulling  back  his  chair  and  bending  down  to  look. 
“What  do  we  have  here?  A  little  mouse?” 

He  takes  my  arms  and  gently  pulls  me  out  and  up.  Without  looking  at  him  or 
anyone  else,  I  run  to  my  seat  and  the  lesson  begins.  I  don’t  know  what  the  rest  of  the 
class  is  thinking  of  the  audacity  of  this  usually  timid  girl.  It  doesn’t  take  long  for  them  to 
see  that  I’m  the  teacher’s  pet.  Soon  I  will  rise  to  the  head  of  the  class  in  reading,  writing, 
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and  arithmetic.  Since  they  accept  Herr  Gehre’ s  authority  without  questioning,  and  since 
our  teacher  has  chosen  to  take  me  under  his  wings,  they  accept  me  too.  Without 
questioning. 

Do  they  resent  me?  Are  they  looking  askance  at  me  for  those  fine  dresses  I’m 
made  to  wear,  or  any  other  reason?  I  don’t  know.  Nor  do  I  know  what  makes  me  tickle 
the  teacher’s  legs.  It  was  fun  at  the  beginning—  an  act  of  daring,  but  when  it  becomes 
clear  even  to  me  that  I’ve  become  his  favorite  student,  I  stop  doing  it.  As  I  grow  older,  it 
embarrasses  me  to  be  singled  out  in  front  of  the  others,  set  apart  from  the  girls  who  act  as 
though  they  liked  and  admired  me. 

Why  do  I  feel  an  undercurrent  of  discomfort  among  my  classmates?  It’s  like  an 
itch  at  a  spot  I  dare  not  scratch.  During  birthday  parties  I  don’t  feel  at  home  in  their 
homes.  Only  in  my  third  year  I  find  out  that  two  more  girls  in  class,  who  are  never  invited 
to  those  parties,  and  with  whom  I  have  little  in  common,  happen  to  be  Jewish.  We  are  all 
German  children,  and  it  hasn’t  occurred  to  me  that  there  should  be  any  difference 
between  us.  Herr  Gehre  is  asked  to  join  us  at  those  birthdays,  but  I  don’t  think  I’m  just 
included  because  he  favors  me—  for  when  he  can’t  come  I’m  still  invited. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  third  school  year  we  are  joined  by  a  new  girl.  Her  name  is 
Thea.  She  sits  in  the  row  behind  me,  near  the  aisle.  She  is  plain  but  for  her  dark, 
searching  eyes  and  a  winsome  smile.  Gentle  and  quiet,  almost  self-effacing,  she  is  serious 
in  her  studies  and  keeps  to  herself.  After  a  while  I  notice  that  she  is  being  snubbed  by  the 
other  girls.  They  make  remarks  about  her  Jewish  nose.  Their  cruelty  hits  me  as  though  it 
were  meant  for  me.  I’m  drawn  to  Thea,  but  it’s  not  easy  to  make  friends  with  her;  she 
must  have  noticed  how  Herr  Gehre  favors  me.  She  probably  thinks  that  I  look  down  on 
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her  too.  So  I  give  her  paper  when  she  is  out  of  it,  or  sharpen  her  pencil,  trying  to  show  in 
small  ways  that  I’m  on  her  side.  She  smiles  at  me,  but  remains  silent  and  withdrawn. 

One  day,  on  my  way  home  from  school,  I  see  her  on  Agricolastrasse,  walking 
ahead  of  me,  then  stopping  at  the  comer  of  my  street.  I’m  just  in  time  to  catch  up  with  her 
before  she  disappears  in  an  apartment  building.  She  turns  around,  sees  me  run  after  her 
and  waits.  I  ask  if  she  lives  here.  She  nods.  We  are  almost  neighbors,  I  tell  her.  We  could 
walk  to  school  together,  what  about  it?  That  would  be  nice,  she  says  timidly,  and  then  I 
overcome  my  own  shyness  and  blurt  out  that  I  like  her  Jewish  nose.  I’m  Jewish  too,  I  add 
quickly,  and  she  bursts  into  unexpected,  happy  laughter  at  this  revelation,  for  she 
obviously  thought  that  I  was  “one  of  them.”  Though  neither  of  us  knows  what  being 
Jewish  is  supposed  to  mean,  except  that  people  have  different  religions  and  go  to  church 
or  the  synagogue,  we  feel  a  special  bond.  You  must  come  to  my  house,  I  tell  her,  and  we 
can  study  and  play  together.  And  you  to  mine,  she  says. 

We  are  friends  now,  we  walk  to  and  from  school  together,  I  have  taken  her  under 
my  wings,  and  the  girls  are  no  longer  nasty  to  her  because  she’s  protected  by  the 
teacher’s  pet.  Although  I’m  chicken-hearted  I’m  ready  to  fight  against  anyone  who  might 
be  unkind  to  her. 

Thea  comes  to  my  house  and  I  sometimes  go  to  hers,  but  my  home  is  more  fun 
because  hers  is  stuffy,  she’s  an  only-lonely  child  and  her  parents  are  quite  old.  Her  father 
is  a  pharmacist,  of  Polish  descent,  he  has  worked  his  way  up  to  the  Kassberg  from  the 
poor  Jewish  neighborhood.  He  wears  a  small  pointed  reddish  beard,  has  thick-lensed 
glasses  with  a  golden  rim  and  speaks  Yiddish  to  his  wife.  Thea’s  mother  is  a  round  ball  of 
a  sweet  apple-cheeked  woman  who  always  welcomes  me  with  a  broad  smile  and  stuffs 
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me  with  delicious  cookies.  She  takes  in  sewing  and  sits  in  the  kitchen  at  her  ever  whirring 
machine  with  shreds  of  cloths  at  her  feet,  then  takes  a  break  and  gets  up  to  busy  herself  at 
the  stove.  I’m  thinking  of  asking  Mutti  to  pass  some  work  on  to  her,  but  decide  against  it; 
I’m  afraid  it  might  hurt  or  embarrass  Thea. 

Since  she  has  become  my  friend  I  notice  that  some  of  the  wealthy  German  Jews 
look  down  at  those  poor  refugees  from  Poland  or  other  eastern  countries.  Any  scornful 
comment  makes  me  fly  off  the  handle;  but  unable  to  fight  those  grown-ups,  I  can  only 
clench  my  fists  and  wish  that  I  could  hit  them.  I  finally  confide  in  Mutti,  and  Mutti 
praises  me  for  the  way  I  feel.  We  are  all  equal,  she  says.  Each  person  should  be  judged  by 
his  actions  and  character  and  nothing  else.  I’m  happy  that  Mutti  agrees  with  me,  I  know 
Vati  does  too,  so  I  don’t  have  to  worry  about  Thea  when  she  comes  over.  Helmi  likes  her 
too,  I  can  tell.  As  I  get  older  I  wonder  if  he  has  a  crush  on  her,  although  at  this  point  I’m 
not  yet  familiar  with  crushes. 

* 

During  our  last  year  in  elementary  school  a  number  of  girls  have  grossly 
misbehaved.  One  of  them  mentioned  that  she  had  seen  ripe  apples  lying  on  the  ground  in 
some  backyard  next  to  our  school,  which  no  one  seemed  to  pick  up,  so  seven  or  eight  of 
us  run  to  look  during  recess.  The  one  who  discovered  the  apples  quickly  climbs  over  the 
fence,  and  throws  them  one  by  one  to  the  other  girls  who  catch  them  like  balls.  All  at 
once,  the  furious  owner  of  the  tree  comes  running  out,  pulls  the  culprit  by  the  ear  and 
walks  her  back  to  the  school.  The  rest  of  us  follow.  The  man  calls  our  teacher,  and  the 
shocked  Herr  Gehre,  who  has  just  appeared  in  the  school  yard  apologizes  profusely.  He 
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makes  us  walk  back  and  put  the  apples  under  the  tree.  I  haven’t  taken  part  in  the  crime, 
but  feel  guilty  for  going  along,  if  only  as  an  observer. 

As  soon  as  we  return  to  class  Herr  Gehre  screams  at  us  as  we  stand  before  him  in 
a  semi-circle,  his  face  dark  red,  lashing  at  us  with  words  flying  with  spittle  from  his 
mouth.  He  calls  us  nasty  thieves,  and  how  dare  we,  his  students,  do  this  to  him  and  ruin 
his  reputation!  I  have  never  seen  him  lose  his  temper  and  act  with  such  fury. 

The  lesson  that  follows  is  more  than  subdued.  He  has  quieted  down,  but  dismisses 
us  early.  As  the  guilty  girls  file  out  in  mortified  silence  he  calls  for  me  to  wait.  What  does 
he  want?  I  ask  myself  in  dread,  still  trembling  from  his  unexpected  outburst.  He’s 
probably  going  to  tell  me  how  much  I’ve  disappointed  him,  and  that  he  no  longer  cares 
for  me.  I  don’t  remember  having  done  anything  terrible,  I  was  just  there—  whatever  that 
means—  with  the  others.  At  last  we  are  alone  in  the  class.  I  can  hear  my  heart  beat  in  the 
four  comers  of  the  room.  Standing  in  the  aisle,  I  wait  for  the  command  to  face  him  at  his 
desk.  To  my  surprise  he  comes  over  to  me  and  takes  my  hand. 

“I  lost  my  temper,”  he  says,  “but  I  wasn’t  angry  at  you.  You  were  not  involved,  I 
know  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  must  have  hurt  you...  so  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
sorry  I  am.” 

“But  I...”  I’m  just  as  guilty,  I  want  to  protest  when  he  interrupts  me: 

“Another  six  months,  and  you’ll  be  gone  from  my  life.  You  have  grown  so  much 
in  these  four  years.  I  shall  miss  you,  dear  child....” 

He  wants  to  say  more  but,  noticing  my  embarrassment,  he  lets  go  of  my  hand.  I 
can’t  make  myself  look  at  him.  Whispering  goodbye,  I  grab  my  satchel  and  run  out. 
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Thea,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  crime,  is  waiting  for  me  at  the  comer. 
“What  did  he  want?”  she  asks  worriedly. 

“Don’t  know.  He  told  me  he  was  sorry,  didn’t  mean  to  yell  at  me,  said  I  wasn’t 
involved.  How  could  he  have  known?  Then  he  told  me  how  much  I’ve  grown.  And  that 
he’ll  miss  me.” 

“He’s  in  love  with  you.” 

“He  is  not!” 

“He  is  too!” 

“He’s  married  and  has  no  kids.  That’s  it.  But  why  pick  on  me?” 

“Because  you’re  pretty  and  his  best  student.” 

“You  are  just  as  good.” 

“But  I’ve  a  Jewish  nose,  remember?” 

“He  knows  I’m  Jewish  too.  I  just  hate  being  singled  out!” 

“You  must  love  it.  You  told  me  you’re  dying  to  be  on  stage!” 

“That’s  different.  I’m  not  me  when  I  act,  but  someone  else.” 

* 

Our  last  day  in  class.  I  feel  imprisoned  in  one  of  those  elegant  dresses  Vati  brings 
me  as  gifts  from  his  business  trips  to  Italy  or  France.  I  loathe  those  deeply  embarrassing 
frocks  Mutti  or  Liba  force  me  to  wear  to  school.  Proud  and  well  meaning,  they  refuse  to 
understand  how  I  hate  being  conspicuous,  how  I  want  to  be  like  the  others. 

“I  shall  never  forget  the  girl  in  the  blue  velvet  dress,”  Herr  Gehre  is  saying  at  the 
end  of  the  hour.  All  heads  turn  in  my  direction.  A  thousand  eyes  are  staring  at  me.  I  sink 
into  my  chair,  looking  at  no  one,  hoping  to  die. 
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Next  morning  our  teacher  calls  my  home  to  invite  me  to  his  house  for  tea  at  five 
o’clock  the  following  afternoon.  There’ll  be  a  few  other  girls,  he  explains—  just  a  small 
goodbye  gathering. 

Helmi  and  I  are  expected  to  spend  the  night  at  the  Schwabs’  to  celebrate  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  I  sleep  in  Jochen’s  bed—  the  two  brothers  are  sharing  a  room—  while 
Helmi  and  Jochen  take  over  the  double  couches  in  the  salon. 

I  haven’t  mentioned  anything  about  Herr  Gehre  to  anyone,  not  even  Liba.  Now  I 
worry  about  tomorrow.  What  is  he  going  to  say  to  me,  or  I  to  him?  His  wife  will  be  there, 
and  probably  a  few  of  my  classmates. . .  Suppose  there  won’t  be  any  girls  and  the  wife  has 
gone  to  see  her  mother  on  Easter  vacation?  I  dread  being  alone  with  him. 

Peter  is  telling  me  a  scary  story  in  the  dark,  and  that  doesn’t  help.  “Now  it’s  your 
turn,”  he  says  when  the  suspect  has  been  found  out  and  is  being  condemned  to  life  in 
prison. 

“I  can’t  think  of  anything.”  Sigh.  Then,  after  a  long  silence:  “I’m  invited  to  my 
teacher’s  house  tomorrow.  To  say  goodbye.  Did  your  teacher  invite  you  too?” 

“Of  course  not,”  Peter  says.  That  doesn’t  help  either. 

“What  am  I  going  to  tell  him?  I  don’t  know  what  to  say.  Do  you  have  any  idea?”  I 
wonder  in  sudden  fear  that  Thea  might  be  right.  Suppose  he’s  in  love  with  me? 

Another  long  silence. 

“Peeeww!”  Peter  shouts  unexpectedly.  “Did  you  fart?” 

I  burst  out  laughing.  “O.K.  That’s  what  I’m  going  to  say!  Herr  Gehre,  did  you 


fart?” 
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This  breaks  the  ice  of  my  fear.  I  keep  laughing  uncontrollably.  Peter  chimes  in, 
and  as  soon  as  one  stops  the  other  has  a  new  fit,  until  our  bellies  ache.  Helmi  and  Jochen 
appear  in  the  dark  and  want  to  know  what’s  so  funny.  “She’s  going  to  her  teacher’s  house 
for  tea  tomorrow,”  Peter  explains,  “and  she’ll  ask,  Herr  Gehre,  did  you  fart?” 

The  other  two  begin  to  chuckle,  infecting  us  all  over  again,  and  when  Jochen  says, 
“Well,  did  you,  did  you,  Herr  Gehre?”  we  are  roaring  with  sidesplitting  laughter.  Tears 
run  down  my  face  and  I  have  to  rush  out  and  head  for  the  bathroom. 

Next  day,  Herr  Gehre’ s  wife,  a  proper  Chemnitz  lady  in  a  flowery  spring  dress, 
with  a  pointy  bosom,  a  pointy  nose  and  pointy  shoes,  has  prepared  hot  chocolate  and 
cake,  which  we  are  to  enjoy  in  the  garden.  I  count  seven  girls,  Thea  has  not  been  invited 
although  she  was  the  other  best  student  in  the  class.  Herr  Gehre  wishes  us  much  luck  in 
the  high  schools  of  our  choice  and  exhorts  us  to  study  hard:  for  the  seriousness  of  life  is 
now  to  begin,  he  adds  solemnly.  I  try  not  to  think  of  last  night  but  concentrate  on  sad 
thoughts  about  Liba’s  sister  who  is  supposed  to  be  ill,  or  I  might  burst  out  laughing,  and  I 
never  look  at  Herr  Gehre,  so  I  don’t  know  if  he  tries  to  catch  my  eye.  In  the  end  we  thank 
his  wife  for  the  nice  afternoon  and  shake  her  limp  hand,  then  our  teacher  embraces  us  one 
by  one.  My  turn  comes  last.  I  follow  the  other  girls  in  thanking  him  politely  for  all  the 
good  things  he  has  done  for  us. 
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8. 

CHILDREN  SEEN  BUT  NOT  HEARD,  CAN  HEAR. 


Ich  hab  eine  kleine  Cousine, 

Das  is  eine  ganz  dumme  Trine. 

In  ihrem  Kopf  ist  nichts  als  Stroh. 

Sie  hat  einen  dicken  Popo. 

Sie  hat  auch  ganz  dicke  Wadchen, 

Doch  sonst  ist  sie  ein  ganz  nettes  Madchen. 

(My  little  cousin  Gabette 
Has  nothing  but  straw  in  her  head 
She’s  the  silliest  lass 
With  a  fat  little  ass 
And  fat  little  calves  as  well. 

But  otherwise  she’s  quite  swell).  W.T. 

The  autograph  book  lies  open  on  my  bed,  its  pages  crowded  with  paper  appliques 
of  roses  and  angels.  Bountiful,  pre-digested  verses  filled  with  folk  wisdom  and  good 
wishes  are  scribbled  around  them  and  signed  by  my  various  classmates.  Like  the  closure 
of  a  parenthesis,  the  autograph  book  marks  the  end  of  four  years  of  school,  which  began 
with  the  cone  of  sweets.  The  blatant  blasphemy  of  the  poem  in  the  midst  of  rose-colored 
platitudes  stares  at  me  gleefully  as  I  come  out  of  my  bath,  about  to  go  to  bed.  Instead  of 
being  offended,  I  am  cheered  by  those  silly  verses.  They  free  me  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

Wilhelm  Tarrasch  is  here  for  dinner,  and  no  one  but  Wilhelm  would  write  such  a 
verse  for  me.  At  thirty-one  he  is  old  enough  to  be  my  uncle,  but  the  fact  that  he’s  my 
cousin  seems  to  bring  us  closer.  I  know  that  I’m  not  fat,  he  loves  to  tease  me  and  I  tease 
him  back,  and  I  know  that  our  banter  is  an  expression  of  affection.  He  has  never  talked 
down  to  me  as  other  grown-ups  do,  but  treats  me  as  an  equal,  teaches  me  how  to  play 
chess  and  tells  me  the  names  of  plants  and  flowers  whenever  he  joins  us  for  a  walk. 
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Wilhelm,  the  son  of  my  father’s  beautiful  and  intelligent  sister  Sophie,  is  a 
brilliant  man.  He  has  come  to  Chemnitz  a  few  years  ago  to  direct  plays,  symphonies  and 
operas.  A  living  encyclopedia,  he  seems  to  know  everything.  “I  can’t  understand  why 
Sophie  married  that  ugly  Mr.  Tarrasch,”  Vati  would  say.  “What  could  she  have  seen  in 
him?”  Apparently  Wilhelm  has  inherited  his  father’s  looks  and  his  mother’s  brain.  Tall 
and  slender  like  all  men  in  the  Kramer  family,  he  wears  glasses  and  walks  with  a  slight 
stoop.  “That’s  because  some  ceilings  may  be  too  low  for  him,”  Liba  says.  Thanks  to 
Wilhelm,  I  learn  at  an  early  age  that  handsome  men  aren’t  always  attractive;  and  vice 
versa.  His  biting  wit  causes  staunch  Chemnitz  burghers  with  no  sense  of  humor  to  dislike 
him.  Honest  and  real,  although  sometimes  his  sincerity  goes  overboard,  he  is  one  of  my 
favorite  people—  the  one  adult  who  understands  me  without  words. 

Looking  at  my  autograph  book  I  see  that  the  reason  I  never  found  common 
ground  with  my  schoolmates  is  hidden  in  the  contrast  of  Wilhelm’s  poem  and  the  plastic 
verses  surrounding  those  rose  appliques.  For  the  longest  time  I  couldn’t  put  my  finger  on 
it,  but  now  I  put  it  right  on  some  glossy  forget-me-nots,  next  to  some  prefabricated 
farewell  lyrics,  and  know  that  I’ve  always  been  a  stranger  among  strangers. 

I  am  nine  years  old  when  Wilhelm’s  mother  comes  for  a  visit  to  Chemnitz  with 
her  oldest  sister  Emmy,  who  has  been  deaf-mute  since  childhood.  Aunt  Sophie  presides 
over  a  hat  shop  in  Diisseldorf.  Diisseldorf,  Mutti  tells  me,  is  not  far  from  Krefeld,  which 
is  close  to  the  village  of  Urdingen,  where  my  paternal  grandparents  lived  and  raised  their 
children.  They  were  poor  farmers.  That’s  why  their  oldest  son  Louis  went  to  America 
when  he  was  only  fourteen.  Vati  is  the  youngest.  Both  grandparents  died  long  before 
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Helmi  and  I  were  bom.  My  grandfather  Wilhelm  Kramer  had  fought  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  in  1871.  All  his  grandsons  are  called  Wilhelm. 

I’m  always  interested  in  the  stories  about  our  family,  but  above  all  I  want  to  know 
more  about  that  poor  Aunt  Emmy.  She  sits  in  the  living  room  and  never  hears  a  word  we 
are  saying.  When  she  tries  to  tell  us  something  only  a  few  gurgling  sounds  come  from  her 
throat.  She  has  the  coarsest  curly  white  hair  and  huge  dark  eyes  that  keep  looking  at  you 
suspiciously.  She  probably  thinks  that  we  are  saying  nasty  things  about  her.  Mutti  doesn’t 
seem  to  know  much  about  her,  except  that  she  lives  in  the  Rhineland  near  Aunt  Sophie, 
and  that  Vati  and  Uncle  Arnold  are  taking  care  of  her.  She  tries  to  make  herself  useful  by 
cooking  and  sewing  and  doing  domestic  chores. 

“She  must  feel  awfully  lonely.” 

“I’m  sure  she  does,”  Mutti  says. 

I  feel  sorry  for  Aunt  Emmy  and  uneasy  in  her  presence,  so  I  try  to  write 
something  for  her,  but  she  hardly  responds.  At  night,  in  my  bed,  I  keep  seeing  her  closed 
in  the  empty  room  of  her  soundproof  isolation  and  try  to  imagine  what  it’s  like  to  be  deaf 
and  dumb.  Liba  gets  exasperated  when  I  pretend  not  to  hear  her,  and  in  school  I  put  small 
pieces  of  cotton  in  my  ear  to  keep  out  the  noise — though  I  can’t  do  it  for  long. 

Aunt  Sophie  is  beautiful  and  quite  nice.  To  my  deep  embarrassment  I  let  out  a  fart 
in  her  presence  on  the  second  day  of  her  visit.  At  this  moment  I’m  glad  that  Aunt  Emmy 
can’t  hear  me....  Vati  sends  me  to  the  toilet,  a  thing  I  can’t  understand  since  the  horse  has 
already  left  the  stable;  but  I  dutifully  go  to  the  bathroom,  wait,  flush  down  the  ghost  of 
my  misdemeanor,  then  return  to  the  living  room  unable  to  look  in  the  eyes  of  this  new 
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After  watching  a  performance  of  “Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,”  at  the 
children’s  theatre,  I  come  home  and  passionately  recite  the  highlights  of  the  play.  Mutti 
has  company  for  tea,  including  Wilhelm  Tarrasch  and  Lotte  Kohnke.  I  can  still  see 
myself  move  to  the  middle  of  the  living  room  and,  oblivious  to  everything  around  me, 
relive  the  play  I  have  just  seen.  The  evil  queen,  convinced  that  her  murderous  plot  against 
Snow  White  has  succeeded,  finds  out  from  the  mirror  on  the  wall  that,  although  she  is  the 
best  looking  lady  in  the  land,  Snow  White,  behind  the  seven  mountains,  having  found 
refuge  with  the  seven  dwarfs,  is  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  she.... 

On  and  on  I  go  until,  according  to  the  principle  that  children  must  be  seen  but  not 
heard,  Mutti  makes  me  stop. 

“This  child  is  a  bom  actress,”  I  hear  Lotte  Kohnke  say.  “Where  did  she  leam  such 
diction?” 

I  don’t  know  what  diction  means,  but  am  elated.  Mutti  looks  at  me  lovingly,  even 
proudly,  but  my  joy  is  immediately  killed  when  she  whispers,  “Don’t  say  that  in  front  of 
her,  or  she’ll  get  conceited.” 

Although  unable  to  understand  the  last  word,  I  am  hurt  by  the  tone  that  makes  the 
music.  Next  time  I  see  a  play  I  won’t  dream  of  acting  in  front  of  adults.  Only  Liba  and 
my  daughter-doll  Mucki  will  be  treated  to  a  performance  when  no  one  else  is  around.  I’m 
more  determined  than  ever  that  some  day  I’ll  be  on  stage.  In  the  meantime  I  write  poems 
and  stories  with  Peter,  and  more  often  alone.  Helmi  says  that  I  just  want  to  show  off 
when  I  tell  him  that  I’ve  decided  to  become  an  actress.  So  I  keep  writing  instead.  It  flows 
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out  of  my  heart  and  head,  just  as  words  from  the  scenes  of  a  play.  I  like  this  even  better  in 
a  way,  for  I  can  do  it  in  secret,  and  no  one  will  hurt  me  or  make  fun  of  me. 

“How  would  you  like  to  act  in  a  new  comedy?”  Wilhelm  asks  me  one  summer 
afternoon,  two  years  later.  He  now  spends  most  of  his  evenings  at  our  house,  especially 
when  Vati  is  on  one  of  his  business  trips. 

“Love  to!” 

“You  are  nine.  How  old  are  Hilla  and  Hanna?” 

“Ten  and  eleven.” 

“Good.  Let’s  prepare  it  as  a  big  surprise  for  your  mother’s  birthday.  Just  tell  your 
two  cousins,  but  no  one  else.” 

The  play  is  called  “Mr.  Son.”  As  our  director,  Wilhelm  assigns  me  the  main  part. 
I’m  playing  the  son  who  constantly  tells  his  parents  what  to  do.  Hilla  is  my  father,  Hanna 
my  mother.  At  night,  the  son  goes  to  the  movies,  to  drink  at  the  bar,  to  play  billiards  or 
cards  with  his  friends.  The  parents  are  sent  to  bed.  They  stand  in  their  nightgowns,  Hanna 
wearing  a  white  bonnet  on  her  hair.  Obediently,  they  tell  the  son  to  have  a  good  time. 
Hanna  kisses  him  goodnight  before  he  leaves.  As  this  farce  goes  on  the  son  grows  more 
and  more  demanding.  The  parents  finally  begin  to  rebel  and  scream  at  him  to  mind  his 
own  business.  Now  they  send  him  to  bed,  to  school,  tell  him  off  when  he  doesn’t  listen 
and  act  like  real  parents.  “Thank  God!”  says  Mr.  Son,  “at  last!” 

The  three  of  us  are  working  hard.  We  rehearse  twice  a  week.  Wilhelm  teaches  us 
a  great  deal  and  we  love  learning  from  him.  He  is  demanding  and  strict,  but  doesn’t  put 
anyone  down,  only  shows  how  we  must  move  and  enunciate  our  words  without 
exaggerating,  while  being  expressive  and  natural.  Mutti’s  birthday  is  on  November  11, 
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she’s  going  to  be  thirty-six,  which  seems  quite  old  to  me.  The  whole  family  and  a  number 
of  friends  are  invited,  we  will  perform  in  the  dining  room  and  the  guests  will  watch  in  the 
living  room,  which  has  wide  glass  doors  to  separate  the  actors  from  the  audience. 

At  the  beginning  of  November,  while  Vati  is  still  in  France  and  Wilhelm  is 
working  at  the  Opera  House,  Uncle  Arnold  joins  us  for  dinner.  Helmi  is  somewhere  with 
Jochen,  so  the  three  of  us  eat  alone.  My  usually  jolly  uncle  is  unusually  quiet,  and  Mutti 
hardly  says  a  word.  I  feel  oppressed  by  their  silence.  The  air  is  heavy,  it  fills  me  with 
unexplainable  anguish.  All  at  once  I  know  that  Uncle  Arnold  has  something  to  tell  her  but 
won’t  say  it  in  front  of  me.  At  the  end  of  dinner  Mutti  asks  if  I  still  have  homework  to  do 
and  I  say  yes,  and  go  to  my  room.  But  I  can’t  concentrate  on  my  studies.  Making  sure 
that  Liba  isn’t  home — this  is  the  period  of  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Krost —  I  tiptoe 
through  the  hall  and  into  the  study  next  to  the  living  room,  and  listen  with  my  ear  against 
the  door. 

“You  can’t  go  on  like  this,”  I  hear  Uncle  Arnold  say,  “the  whole  town  is  talking 
about  you.  I  know,  Norbert  is  my  brother,  a  good  man  in  so  many  ways,  but  not  easy  to 
live  with. . .  but  Wilhelm  is  your  nephew.  Think  of  the  scandal. . .” 

“We  are  not  related,”  Mutti  interrupts  with  a  tearful  voice. 

“I  understand.  Believe  me,  Lotte,  I  have  sympathized  with  you  for  a  long  time, 
but  you  are  in  danger...  If  Norbert  catches  you  in  adultery  you’ll  lose  the  children.  That’s 
the  law,  and  that’s  why  I  came  to  warn  you.” 

“Oh,  no!” 

“You  are  taking  a  terrible  chance!  Imagine  what  it  would  do  to  them!” 
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“Never!”  Mutti  cries.  “I  couldn’t  bear  it!” 

“Then  you  must  stop  seeing  him — in  secret,  I  mean.  Let  him  come  to  the  house  as 
usual,  but  only  when  Norbert  is  around.  In  time,  you  will  get  over  it,  but  the  children  are 
another  matter.” 

Mutti  is  sobbing  now.  “I’ll  do  anything,  anything!”  I  hear  her  whisper. 

I’m  in  shock,  hardly  able  to  breathe.  I  would  like  to  run  and  comfort  her. 
“Scandal,  Wilhelm  is  your  nephew—  ”  what  does  it  all  mean?  And  why  would  she  lose 
us? 

All  at  once  I  remember  Aunt  Marianne,  Mutti’ s  oldest  sister.  Following  my 
grandfather’s  wishes  she  married  a  wealthy  man  of  his  choice  and  moved  to  Berlin.  She 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter  and  later  was  caught  in  adultery.  Her  husband  divorced  her,  took 
the  child  and  went  to  America. 

“Caught  in  adultery...”  I  heard  grownups  talk  about  Marianne,  and  always 
wondered  what  that  meant.  Adult— ery.  Probably  adults  doing  naughty  things,  then  being 
punished—  like  Aunt  Emmy,  who  lost  her  boys.  Will  it  be  our  turn  next?  The  horror  is 
overwhelming.  Helmi  and  I,  like  Hansel  and  Gretel,  not  finding  our  way  home.  Worse, 
we  would  be  orphans,  what  with  Vati  never  being  around  and  spending  time  with  us, 
never  showing  us  love  or  understanding....  But  Mutti  said:  Never!  I  couldn’t  bear  it!  I 
sneak  back  to  my  room,  weeping  with  her  pain  and  my  fright,  but  also  with  joy  at  the 
revelation.  If  she  can’t  bear  losing  us,  if  she  will  do  anything  Uncle  Arnold  tells  her  to  do, 
she  must  love  me  and  Helmi  more  than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 

Utterly  bewildered,  I  fear  that  whatever  it  is,  Vati  may  still  find  out.  But  why  do 
we  children  get  punished  and  lose  our  mothers  because  of  adult — ery ?  It’s  not  fair! 
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I’m  glad  Helmi  isn’t  here  tonight,  or  I  would  have  been  kept  in  the  dark  unless  we 
had  eavesdropped  together.  Being  older,  he  might  have  understood  a  lot  more,  and  said 
things  to  me  I  wouldn’t  want  to  hear. 

After  a  while  the  front  door  is  closing.  Uncle  Arnold  must  have  left.  Afraid  that 
Mutti  might  come  in  and  see  me  in  this  state,  I  quickly  undress,  switch  off  the  light  and 
get  into  bed.  As  expected,  she  opens  the  door  a  few  minutes  later. 

“Already  in  bed?”  she  says.  I  can  hear  the  sadness  in  her  voice.  “That’s  unusual.” 

“I  was  tired.” 

She  sits  down  at  the  edge  of  my  bed. 

“He  didn’t  stay  long.” 

“Uncle  Arnold?  Guess  he  was  tired  too.” 

I  must  pretend  that  nothing  has  happened.  “Are  you  celebrating  your  birthday  at 
Grossmutti’s  house?”  I  manage  to  ask  innocently,  for  she  has  no  idea  about  the  surprise 
in  store  for  her. 

“I  don’t  know.  She’s  probably  planning  it.” 

All  at  once  she  takes  me  in  her  arms  and  covers  me  with  kisses.  “My  darling,  I 
love  you  so  much!”  she  says,  holding  me  tight.  I  know  she  is  crying  in  the  dark. 

“What’s  wrong,  Mutti?”  I  say. 

“Oh,  nothing.  Sometimes  I  just  feel  sad,  that’s  all.” 

“I  love  you  too,”  I  say,  now  crying  in  turn.  “More  than  anyone  in  the  world!” 

“Look  at  us!  Uncle  Arnold  would  say,  ‘if  you  shed  a  lot  of  tears  you  won’t  need 
to  pee!”’  We  both  laugh  and  cry  together,  and  then  she  whispers  goodnight  and  runs  out, 
sobbing. 
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The  audience  is  facing  us  from  the  living  room.  We  can  almost  touch  Mutti,  who 
is  sitting  in  front  with  Hennerche  and  Great  Aunt  Paula.  On  the  rug,  at  their  feet,  cousins, 
Jochen,  Peter  and  Helmi  look  up  at  us,  while  Vati,  aunts,  uncles  and  friends  are  filling  the 
rest  of  the  high-ceilinged  room.  In  the  back,  Liba  and  the  maid  have  joined  the  crowd  to 
watch  the  spectacle. 

Unseen,  in  the  corner  of  the  dining  room,  Wilhelm  conducts  our  playing. 

“Come  here!”  I  command  sternly,  and  my  parents  approach  me  with  hesitant  steps 
as  I  tell  them  to  go  to  bed;  but  first  they  must  show  if  they  have  brushed  their  teeth  and 
fingernails  and  washed  behind  their  ears.  The  more  obedient  they  are,  the  more 
demanding  and  overbearing  I  become.  As  the  play  goes  on  I  breathe  more  easily.  I  know 
every  word  by  heart  and,  as  in  a  dance,  move  better  and  more  freely  when  not  worrying 
about  my  steps.  As  the  audience  watches  us,  I  watch  the  audience.  Tante  Paula  stares  at 
each  of  us  in  turn  as  we  speak,  her  pleated  face  mimicking  our  changing  expressions. 

In  the  end,  Grossmutti  has  tears  in  her  eyes,  tears  of  happiness  about  her  three 
darling  grandchildren,  and  Mutti  has  never  looked  at  me  with  such  loving  pride.  For  two 
hours  I  have  managed  to  make  her  forget  her  secret  pain  with  this  special  birthday  treat. 
The  applause  never  ends,  Wilhelm  is  being  highly  commended  for  his  fine  direction, 
Hilla,  Hanna  and  I  are  in  heaven  with  our  success.  Even  Aunt  Hilde,  our  stem  piano 
teacher,  allows  for  some  praise-  with  reservations,  of  course,  lest  it  go  to  our  heads. 

Our  grandmother  has  done  all  the  baking  that  now  appears  on  the  dining  table, 
and  Liba  has  prepared  the  rest.  After  the  feast,  Mutti  opens  her  presents;  they  never  seem 
to  end.  Grossmutti  has  helped  me  find  a  book  for  her,  a  collection  of  stories  by  Chekhov, 
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and  I  wrote  her  a  poem,  which  I  don’t  allow  her  to  show  to  anyone. 

Overwhelmed  by  it  all  she  can’t  hold  back  the  tears,  tears  of  gratitude,  or  so  it 
seems;  but  I  know  better.  I  glance  at  Wilhelm:  his  face  is  drawn  and  sad  as  he  looks  at  her 
from  the  other  end  of  the  room. 


9. 

GROWING  OLDER 


From  the  time  I  am  seven  years  old  my  father  takes  Helmi  and  me  to  the 
synagogue  for  the  High  Holidays.  Mutti  never  joins  us.  It’s  the  wrong  time  to  imbue  me 
with  religious  ardor,  for  on  Yom  Kippur  the  people  are  fasting  and  I  can’t  grow  close  to 
God  through  a  cloud  of  so  much  bad  breath.  Besides,  I’m  annoyed  that  the  women  are 
separated  from  the  men,  and  I  wanted  at  least  to  sit  next  to  Helmi.  Up  in  the  gallery  the 
women  keep  chatting  about  nothing  and  show  off  their  fashionable  clothes  and  hats. 
Secretly  holding  my  nose,  I’m  squeezed  between  two  strange  matronly  ladies,  all  by 
myself. 

I  finally  balk  at  being  schlepped  to  the  house  of  prayer,  and  Vati  gives  up  trying 
to  make  me  see  the  light.  Many  years  later,  I  see  the  light  in  my  own  quiet  way:  in  open 
spaces,  at  dawn  or  sunset,  in  the  beauty  of  nature,  music  and  poetry,  and  among  the  stars. 
I  grow  close  to  God  in  the  universe,  in  the  spirit  I  see  within  all  living  things.  I  believe 
that  in  those  early  years  my  intense  longing  for  Mutti  was  the  spring  of  that  vaster 
yearning,  which  gradually  turned  into  a  strong  faith  in  life:  Mutti  transmitted  her 
confidence  by  simply  being  the  person  she  was.  That  indefinable  nostalgia  seems  to  be 
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connected  with  my  aspirations  as  I  grew  from  larva  into  butterfly.  Aspiration  then 
evolved  into  striving  for  what  I  wanted  to  be,  to  do,  to  find.  Though  vague  at  first,  it  was 
always  there,  related  to  something  wordless  and  divine:  first  wanting  to  get,  then  to  share 
and  communicate,  to  give  and  to  love.  Longing  is  a  form  of  hope:  life’s  yearning  and 
groping  to  expand,  life  yearning  for  life,  as  hope  quickens  the  flame.  In  the  years  that 
followed,  my  hope  and  longing,  though  dimmed,  kept  flickering  even  in  moments  of 
despair.  But  in  those  early  days  that  life-giving  spring  still  lay  dormant  beneath  my 
childish  pursuits. 

Our  father  insists  we  take  religious  lessons  and  get  at  least  some  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Since  Helmi  complies  and  Hilla  and  Hanna  join  me  on  Saturday 
mornings,  I  swallow  the  cod  liver  oil  of  those  boring  hours.  Our  teacher  comes  to  the 
house—  a  well-known  cantor  who  speaks  and  reads  in  a  high  falsetto,  and  soon  becomes 
the  butt  of  our  childish  jokes.  We  might  be  interested  in  the  stories,  but  are  distracted  by 
his  looks  and  mannerisms.  Extremely  tall  and  thin,  with  a  pear-shaped  bald  pate,  a  pince- 
nez  pinching  the  lower  part  of  his  nose,  and  an  effeminate  operatic  voice,  he  looks  like  a 
cartoon.  On  holidays  he  wears  a  top  hat,  reminding  me  of  an  elegant  chimneysweeper. 
During  his  long-winded  lectures  we  pretend  to  be  glued  to  his  lips  while  studying  every 
expression  of  his  face  and  speech,  to  later  outdo  one  another  in  our  jolly  impersonations. 

In  my  ninth  year,  Gert  Fuchs,  one  of  Helmi’s  friends,  becomes  my  ardent  admirer, 
but  the  more  he  runs  after  me  the  more  I  ignore  him.  He’s  a  gangly  twelve-year  old,  his 
ears  stick  out  from  his  head,  and  he  wears  thick  glasses.  Violets,  attached  to  love  notes 
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addressed  to  me,  are  wilting  in  our  mailbox.  In  spite  of  my  cold  shoulder  he  comes  to  our 
house  more  and  more  often.  Although  I  mock  or  disregard  him,  Gert  refuses  to  take  no 
for  an  answer.  He  whispers  the  latest  love-hit  into  my  ear,  right  in  front  of  Peter,  my 
constant  chum. 

‘Tow  are  the  loveliest  thing  to  cross  my  path”  he  croons  in  a  whisper,  “you  are 
the  lucky  star  of  my  reveries. . then  asks  if  I  feel  the  same  way  about  him.  Since  Mutti  is 
fond  of  Gert  and  has  reproached  me  for  treating  him  so  heartlessly,  I’m  at  a  loss  of  how 
to  spurn  him  more  gently. 

Under  duress,  I  find  a  solution  in  the  buttons  of  my  cardigan  and  begin  to  count 
them  down  slowly.  As  though  tearing  petals  from  a  daisy,  I  whisper  “Yes,  no,  yes,  no, 
yes,  no,”  knowing  full  well  that  there  are  six  buttons  and  that  my  finger  will  safely  end  on 
a  no.  Now  I’m  able  to  face  Gert  with  a  good  conscience  and  an  air  of  feigned  regret, 
while  Peter  witnesses  the  scene  as  my  silent  chaperon. 

I  don’t  dislike  Gert,  but  I  feel  much  more  at  home  with  Peter.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  honing  our  detective  stories,  so  I  murmur  a  quick  excuse  as  we  run  out  in 
search  of  some  suspicious  creature  we  might  follow  in  the  street.  Last  week  we  found  a 
man  walking  about  fifty  steps  ahead  of  us,  who  kept  looking  back  through  a  small  mirror. 
He  made  it  seem  as  though  he  were  examining  his  face  or  adjusting  his  hair,  but  we  knew 
better:  he  was  checking  for  anyone  on  his  spur  after  having  committed  some  heinous 
crime.  We  were  just  debating  the  possible  nature  of  that  crime  when  he  suddenly 
disappeared  in  one  of  the  apartment  houses  on  Barbarossastrasse.  We  waited  a  minute  or 
two,  then  followed  him  into  the  building. 
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The  lobby  was  empty,  but  we  could  hear  someone  repeatedly  ringing  a  bell  on  the 
floor  above.  A  moment  later,  as  that  someone  was  coming  down  the  steps,  we  ran  back 
into  the  street.  Hiding  behind  a  tree  we  watched  the  man  come  out  and  slowly  walk 
uphill.  Although  he  no  longer  used  the  mirror  we  declared  him  a  major  suspect.  What 
was  he  doing  in  that  house?  Seeking  a  hideout  and  finding  no  one  in?  Or  looking  for 
another  victim  who  was  lucky  enough  not  to  be  there? 

Back  home,  we  write  separate  detective  stories  about  our  suspect.  Then  we 
compare  notes.  Sometimes  we  mingle  our  plots,  at  other  times  we  take  the  most  exciting 
one  and  develop  it  further.  Our  clues  are  sparse,  we  admit,  but  we  invent  more  as  we  go. 

Today,  as  we  have  run  away  from  Gert,  we  find  a  woman  pushing  a  baby  carriage 
along  Agricolastrasse.  No  baby  inside  the  carriage—  instead  there  is  a  big  round  package 
covered  by  a  knitted  blanket.  The  woman  has  a  slight  limp,  there  is  something  straggly 
about  her;  on  passing  we  have  a  peek  at  a  worn  face  streaked  with  some  coal  black  paint, 
and  colorless  eyes  that  seem  to  be  swimming  in  a  watery  liquid. 

All  this  is  highly  suspicious.  Who  is  this  woman?  A  spy?  A  murderess?  What  is 
she  hiding  under  that  blanket?  Some  exploding  device?  A  bomb,  or  some  other  deadly 
weapon?  The  possibilities  are  endless.  This  story  will  keep  us  busy  for  at  least  a  week,  in 
addition  to  homework  and  my  secret  endeavors  to  learn  how  to  become  an  accomplished 
whistler. 

By  this  time  Peter  has  developed  a  technique  of  whistling  through  his  teeth  with 
the  power  of  a  siren.  He  also  masters  clicking  his  tongue  like  a  coachman.  Although  I  beg 
him  repeatedly,  he  refuses  to  initiate  me  into  the  secret  of  his  skills.  Vexed,  I  decide  to 
teach  myself.  After  practicing  tongue  clicking  through  a  white  night  I  manage  to  sound 
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like  a  cork  flying  from  a  champagne  bottle.  Little  by  little,  aided  by  a  perfect  gap  created 
by  my  slightly  protruding  teeth,  I  evolve  poor  wheezes  into  respectable  warbles.  If  I  can’t 
duplicate  the  power  of  Peter’s  sharp  whistles,  I  refine  the  art  to  resemble  the  most 
appealing  songs  of  birds.  My  plumage  swells  with  pride  as  he  turns  his  head  in  shocked 
surprise  the  day  I  call  him  from  across  the  street  with  my  first  perfect  trill. 

One  afternoon  in  October,  Helmi  and  I  are  accompanying  Vati  to  the  factory  on 
Gustav  Freitagstrasse  where  he  introduces  us  to  his  foremen,  Mr.  Sonntag  and  Mr. 
Schwanke.  (Little  do  we  know  that  only  a  few  years  later  the  factory  will  be  confiscated 
by  the  Nazis  and  those  two  men  assigned  to  take  over  its  management.  It  will  give  our 
father  some  consolation  to  know  that  they  both  remain  decent  to  the  end  and  never  turn 
against  him  in  any  personal  way.)  Vati  means  to  take  us  out  later  for  ice  cream  and  cake, 
but  is  unexpectedly  detained  by  some  order  from  a  Swiss  customer.  He  gives  us  each  a 
few  marks  to  spend  on  ice  cream  or  whatever  we  like,  along  with  the  fare  we  need  for  the 
streetcar. 

First,  we  take  a  leisurely  stroll  to  City  Park.  It’s  a  rare  luminous  day  for  this  time 
of  year.  Sitting  down  on  a  bench  we  are  about  to  decide  on  where  to  buy  our  goodies, 
when  an  old  bum  settles  on  another,  right  across  from  us.  He  lifts  a  big  bottle  of  wine  and 
takes  a  few  sips. 

Gluck,  gluck,  gluck...  we  can  hear  the  wine  gurgling  down  his  throat  as  his 
Adam’s  apple  moves  in  rhythm  with  his  gulps.  Drops  of  the  red  wine  spill  on  his  white 
beard  lit  by  a  golden  beam  of  the  setting  sun.  His  greasy  white  hair  seems  glued  to  his 
skull,  his  jacket  is  worn  to  shreds  and  torn  at  the  sleeve.  Lifting  the  bottle  once  more,  this 
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time  for  our  benefit,  he  smiles  at  us  broadly  in  a  toast  or  salute.  He  drinks,  belches,  wipes 
his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  takes  a  few  more  sips  and  belches  again.  Though 
mesmerized,  we  avoid  staring  at  him.  To  my  relief  we  are  not  alone,  in  case  he  might  try 
to  lure  us  into  his  alcoholic  snare.  A  few  people  are  still  in  the  park,  passers-by  turn 
around  and  laugh  uneasily  at  the  crazy  old  drunk. 

Dusk  is  falling.  Soon  the  park  gets  more  and  more  deserted.  The  old  man  begins 
to  sing,  swinging  the  bottle  in  rhythm  with  his  squeaky  voice.  We  are  watching  him  in 
fascination.  Mi-mi-mi-mi-la,  he  croons,  now  raising  the  bottle  in  our  direction,  and  to  my 
amazement  I  see  Helmi  lift  his  arm  and  swing  it  with  an  imaginary  bottle,  singing  back  at 
him,  Yes-you-are-so-right!  smiling,  laughing  and  gesticulating.  His  feet  tap  the  ground 
and  the  old  drunk  follows  his  example,  while  the  two  of  them  keep  laughing  at  each  other 
like  old  friends. 

After  a  while  the  old  man  gets  up,  waves  the  bottle  at  us  in  a  friendly  good-by, 
and  slowly  staggers  toward  the  street.  We  look  at  each  other  in  agreement,  wait  for  a 
moment,  then  follow  him  at  a  short  distance.  This  might  be  rich  fodder  for  another 
detective  story...  I’ll  give  Peter  the  surprise  of  his  life  when  I  show  him  the  finished  tale. 
No  need  to  worry  as  we  get  closer  and  closer—  the  old  man  is  much  too  drunk  to  notice. 
We  cross  Zwickauerstrasse,  then  move  into  unknown  territory.  Little  by  little,  streetlights 
are  turned  on  in  the  swiftly  falling  darkness. 

As  we  get  lost  in  a  tangle  of  squalid  streets,  I  begin  to  think  differently  about  this 
adventure.  This  is  not  like  following  the  thread  of  a  murder  mystery,  but  a  mystery  of 
another  nature.  Who  is  this  man?  Was  he  always  a  bum?  Perhaps  he  started  out  as  an 
orphan,  or  a  boy  of  poor  parents  who  were  nasty  to  him  and  beat  him  up  every  day.  I’m 
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going  to  write  the  story  of  his  life,  that’s  much  more  exciting  than  looking  for  suspicious 
characters.  Rather  than  pursuing  the  old  man,  I’m  now  following  the  thread  of  my 
thoughts,  spinning  an  imaginary  tale  of  a  different  kind.  It’s  exciting  to  find  out  what 
people  are  really  like,  not  just  what  they  seem  to  be.  Our  Liba,  for  example.  Everything 
about  her  seems  so  clear  and  simple.  But  what  about  her  life  with  Mr.  Krost,  up  there,  in 
the  attic?  Are  they  friends  like  Peter  and  me,  or  do  they  fight  like  our  parents?  And  do 
Mutti  and  Vati  bicker  about  things  that  are  truly  bothering  them,  or  do  they  feel  troubled 
by  what  is  hidden  underneath  those  squabbles?  After  all,  nobody  knows  how  often  I  feel 
lonely  and  sad  among  the  people  around  me;  like  one  who  stands  out  in  the  cold  watching 
those  that  are  jolly  and  snug  inside.  But  perhaps  those  that  seem  jolly  and  smug  don’t 
really  feel  that  way  either? 

All  this  is  extremely  confusing:  like  the  calm  surface  of  the  sea  with  treacherous 
undercurrents.  I  take  Helmi’s  arm.  He  presses  it  as  if  he  could  read  my  thoughts.  Is  he 
trying  to  reassure  me?  His  possible  understanding  almost  makes  me  weep  like  a  baby. 
Does  my  brother  see  what  I  see,  feel  what  I  feel?  I  glance  at  him  in  the  dark,  suddenly 
worried  about  the  poor,  deserted  neighborhood  and  the  late  hour.  But  as  long  as  Helmi  is 
with  me  he’ll  find  the  way  out. 

My  brother  stops  abruptly.  Catching  my  breath,  I  stand  still.  Across  the  street  the 
old  man  is  going  down  a  few  steps  to  some  cellar  or  basement.  After  a  minute  or  two  a 
light  is  switched  on  in  a  room  next  to  the  bottom  of  those  steps,  revealing  a  bare  mattress 
in  the  corner  on  the  stony  floor,  a  chair  and  a  naked  table.  From  the  top  of  the  stairs  we 
keep  looking  through  the  window  and  watch  the  old  man  put  the  empty  bottle  on  the 
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table,  move  about  the  room,  then  collapse  on  the  mattress.  He  draws  up  his  legs  to  his 
chest  and  turns  his  face  to  the  wall.  He  hasn’t  even  bothered  to  switch  off  the  light. 

Helmi  and  I  look  at  one  another.  I’m  fighting  back  tears.  Wordless,  in  a  mutual 
accord,  we  walk  down  the  steps,  find  the  door  and  push  our  ice  cream  and  streetcar 
money  through  a  crevice  into  his  room.  I  wish  he  would  buy  some  food  but  know 
better... This  is  my  first  encounter  with  such  dire  poverty.  I  understand  the  helpless  man 
who  must  drown  in  wine,  so  he  may  forget.  The  image  of  that  old  man  in  his  room 
remains  indelible. 

After  zigzagging  through  several  streets  in  that  poverty  stricken  quarter—  even 
Helmi  is  lost  before  finding  his  way  back  to  the  Kassberg—  we  approach  a  passer-by  who 
shows  us  the  way.  At  last  we  reach  Barbarossastrasse  and  run  all  the  way  uphill. 

Vati  has  already  come  home.  We  are  late  and  our  parents  have  been  quite  worried 
about  us.  Helmi  apologizes.  We  had  to  walk  home,  he  explains,  for  the  streetcar  never 
came—  which  is  true;  we  never  saw  one  pass. 

Where  did  we  buy  our  ice  cream,  Vati  wants  to  know,  and  what  flavor  did  we  get? 
We  always  get  chocolate,  Helmi  says,  and  this  happens  to  be  true  too. 

Uncle  Louis,  Vati’s  oldest  brother,  and  his  wife  Rosemary  are  looking  down  at 
me  from  a  white  bridge  in  Carlsbad.  They  have  come  all  the  way  from  America  to  visit 
the  family.  I  can  still  see  myself  in  a  red  ruffled  georgette  dress,  while  my  tall,  elegant 
uncle  leans  over  the  banister  smiling  his  American  smile  at  his  new  little  niece.  He  looks 
like  one  of  those  imposing  actors  who  plays  a  banker  or  politician  I  would  later  come 
upon  in  Hollywood  movies. 
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Famous  for  its  thermal  springs,  Carlsbad  is  a  spa  in  West  Bohemia,  quite  close  to 
Chemnitz.  My  parents  like  to  go  there  on  weekends  with  their  friends,  and  we  children 
have  been  taken  along  on  a  few  occasions—  once  with  Hilla  and  our  grandmother,  or  with 
the  Schwabs.  But  it’s  the  visit  of  our  American  relatives  that  makes  my  memory  of 
Carlsbad  unforgettable. 

I  walk  up  the  bridge  to  greet  them.  It’s  easy  to  tell  that  they  aren’t  used  to  children 
and  I  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  them.  My  unknown  uncle’s  eyes  are  bulging  from  a 
handsome,  wealthy  face,  and  the  sun  sends  flashing  sparks  from  his  gold-rimmed  glasses. 
He  has  forgotten  his  mother  tongue.  Aunt  Rosemary  doesn’t  speak  German,  she  tells  him 
something  in  English  and  he  hardly  knows  how  to  translate  it.  For  a  moment  my  hand  is 
in  her  claws;  I’m  looking  at  the  longest,  reddest  nails  I’ve  ever  seen.  A  few  years  later,  in 
Philadelphia,  at  the  outbreak  of  WWII,  Helmi  will  find  her  weeping  with  frustration  over 
a  broken  fingernail,  just  as  a  character  in  a  Dorothy  Parker  story.  “What  a  shweet  child,” 
she  says,  swinging  my  hand  up  and  down.  Does  she  have  a  speech  defect,  or  is  this  the 
way  Americans  talk?  Her  thickly  painted  lips  seem  to  whisper  from  behind  a  whitish-pale 
mask  with  red  cheeks,  huge  black  lashes  and  brown-pencilled  eyebrows.  I’m  told  that 
she  was  once  a  beautiful  singer.  Perhaps  she’s  still  pretty  underneath,  but  this  way  I  can’t 
tell. 

Later,  we  have  dinner  in  a  most  elegant  restaurant.  I  am  sitting  next  to  Mutti,  who 
looks  lovely  in  a  light  blue  gown.  Helmi  is  particularly  handsome  in  his  new  sailor’s  suit. 
Aunt  Rosemary  tries  to  express  her  admiration  for  her  nephew’s  good  looks. 

The  first  course,  a  rich  mushroom  soup,  is  just  being  served.  The  four  adults  are 
gingerly  dipping  in,  holding  their  spoons  in  parallel  order  to  their  mouths.  I  follow  their 
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example,  but  find  it  silly,  much  less  enjoyable  than  Uncle  Arnold’s  straightforward 
slurping.  While  eating  they  are  trying  to  have  a  conversation,  which  ends  in  a  series  of 
vivacious  gesticulations.  When  no  one  is  looking  I  eat  as  I  please,  avoiding  noisy 
swallows. 

Then  I  discover  something  black  swimming  in  my  soup-  a  fly.  Lifting  it  on  my 
spoon  I  want  to  show  it  to  Mutti  who  is  just  leaning  across  the  table  toward  Uncle  Louis: 
“Look,  Mutti,”  I  say,  holding  it  up,  and  she  turns  to  me  as  if  I  wanted  to  give  her  a  taste 
of  my  soup.  Before  I  can  stop  her  she  swallows  it  like  a  frog,  then  continues  trying  to 
explain  something  to  her  brother-in-law. 

I  nudge  her:  “You  just  swallowed  a  fly.” 

“Oh,  my  God!” 

Helmi  and  Vati  begin  to  laugh,  Vati  turns  to  Louis,  points  at  Mutti,  says,  “Eine 
Fliege,  in  der  Suppe!”  and  swallows  hard  to  show  him.  Our  uncle  tells  Rosemary,  and  the 
two  of  them  burst  into  a  duet: 

“There  was  an  old  woman, 

Who  swallowed  a  fly. 

Perhaps  she’ll  die...” 

Helmi  and  I  pick  up  the  song  and  memorize  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  friends. 

Back  in  Chemnitz,  Liba  can’t  stop  talking  about  the  endless  jars  filled  with 
creams  and  makeup  and  lipsticks  crowding  our  bathroom  counter  during  Rosemary’s 
visit.  She  has  gone  down  to  Frau  Ortlepp,  and  the  two  women  keep  whispering  and 
laughing,  unable  to  get  over  their  amazement.  They  are  under  the  impression  that  all 
American  women  own  a  private  beauty  parlor  filled  with  similar  paraphernalia. 
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Vati  knows  only  a  few  words  of  English,  and  the  little  Mutti  has  learned  in  school 
has  slipped  through  her  fingers  or,  rather,  her  brain.  Helmi,  who  has  already  completed 
two  years  of  English  in  the  gymnasium,  now  comes  to  the  rescue.  If  he  gets  tired  of 
interpreting  he  remembers  that  he  is  expected  to  finish  a  task  in  math  or  geometry  for 
tomorrow—  additional  assignments  I  never  knew  he  had  before.  Aunt  Rosemary  is 
delighted  with  his  perfect  British  accent.  She  runs  her  bejeweled  fingers  through  his 
blond  locks  expressing  admiration. 

It  isn’t  just  the  language  that  keeps  us  apart—  there  is  another  ocean  separating  us, 
in  addition  to  the  real  one.  Even  jovial  Uncle  Arnold,  who  comes  to  join  us,  is  not  able  to 
bridge  that  distance. 

I’ve  been  told  that  Uncle  Louis  is  the  vice-president  of  Phyllis  cigars  in  the  big 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  I  keep  picturing  him  sitting  in  a  golden  chair  on  top  of  a  huge 
skyscraper,  puffing  at  a  fat  cigar.  Then  I  look  at  my  father  and  his  two  tall  brothers,  so 
different  in  every  way:  what  were  they  like  as  children  in  their  little  village  in  the 
countryside  of  the  Rhineland?  Vati  never  tells  me  anything  about  those  days.  Sometimes 
I  think  that  I  know  as  little  about  him  as  I  know  about  that  poor  old  drunkard  in  City 
Park,  whose  story  I  started  to  write  but  find  hard  to  figure  out. 

10. 

THE  CALM  BEFORE  THE  STORM 


In  the  summer  of  my  tenth  year  we  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Denmark,  mainly 
because  Mutti  is  playing  in  some  tennis  tournaments.  Skagen  is  a  small  resort  near 
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Skaggerak,  where  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  Sea  come  together.  The  weather  can  be 
rugged,  and  the  white-sanded  beach  is  surrounded  by  dunes,  where  reeds  rock  their  long 
green  leaves  in  the  wind. 

I  can  still  see  the  rich  breakfast  tables  in  the  restaurant  of  our  hotel,  the 
mouthwatering  pastries,  the  smorgasbord  of  fresh  and  smoked  seafood.  While  Mutti  is 
practicing  for  the  final  games  in  the  courts  outside,  we  children  and  Liba  spend  our 
mornings  at  the  beach.  My  mother  joins  us  whenever  she  finds  time,  and  I  cherish  those 
moments  in  her  company. 

The  beach  is  bone-white,  the  water  green-brown-gray,  sometimes  blue. 
Mesmerized,  I  stare  at  the  spot  where  the  two  seas  come  together  in  what  seems  to  be  a 
never-ending  rendez-vous.  I’m  waiting  for  a  wave  to  rise  high  on  either  side,  then  to  see 
them  clash  in  a  mortal  duel. 

I  have  buried  Mutti  in  the  soft,  warm  sand.  The  mold  of  her  body  reminds  me  of  a 
mummy.  Only  the  head  sticks  out.  Cousin  Wilhelm  told  me  that  there  are  many  seas,  but 
only  five  oceans:  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Indian,  Arctic  and  Antarctic.  I  now  divide  the 
waters  into  five  mythological  gods.  All  seas  on  this  planet  are  their  obedient  daughters. 
I’m  making  up  a  story  about  the  Red  and  the  White  Sea,  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  blue 
Saragossa  Sea.  The  White  Sea  is  pure  and  sweet,  smelling  of  white  roses.  The  blue 
Saragossa  Sea  protects  it  from  a  Dead  Sea,  which  threatens  to  sully  its  clear  waters  with 
drowned  creatures;  it  also  shields  the  White  Sea  from  the  Red  Sea,  which  tries  to  destroy 
its  crystal-blue  transparency  with  its  blood-hot  waves  of  whirling  fire.... 
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As  I  trickle  my  grandiose  tales  into  Mutti’s  sand-filled  ear  I  watch  in  amazement: 
huge  red  and  black  waves  are  crashing  right  in  front  of  my  eyes  with  the  powerful  sounds 
of  cymbals. 

“They  don’t  like  us,”  Mutti  says,  sighing. 

“Who  doesn’t?” 

“The  Danish  team.  Danes  don’t  like  Germans.” 

“I  don’t  like  them  either,”  I  say. 

“You  don’t  like  the  Danes?” 

“No.  The  Germans.”  Each  time,  on  vacation  in  a  foreign  country,  I  feel  that  a 
weight  has  been  taken  off  my  shoulders. . . . 

“How  can  you  say  that?  You  are  German  too.  Besides,  you  can’t  mean  the  whole 
people.” 

“I  don’t.  But  I  don’t  like  what’s  going  on.  They  were  nasty  to  Thea  in  school. 

Now  they’re  getting  nasty  with  all  of  us.  The  Nazis.” 

“Did  Liba  tell  you  that?” 

“Liba,  Helmi,  the  radio....” 

“I  know,  darling,  but  you  mustn’t  worry.  There  are  just  a  few  of  them.  And  the 
kids  in  school  have  always  liked  you.” 

“I’m  just  one  person.  Perhaps  they  really  don’t.  Like  me,  I  mean.  They  are  jealous 
because  we  are  rich.  I  can  feel  it.” 

“Vati  and  Uncle  Arnold  were  quite  poor  when  they  started.  They  worked  awfully 


hard  to  build  up  the  factory.” 
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“But  those  kids  don’t  know  that  and  don’t  care.” 

A  day  after  this  conversation  Mutti  wins  her  tennis  tournament.  As  I  watch  her 
with  admiration  I  see  the  Danes  cheering  their  own  team,  but  never  applauding  the 
Germans.  Although  in  the  end  Mutti  gets  her  trophy,  I  can  tell  that  she  feels  as  uneasy  in 
this  hostile  atmosphere  as  I  often  do  in  school.  The  Germans  dislike  us  for  being  Jewish, 
the  Danes  dislike  us  for  being  German.  This  impersonal  hostility  is  very  confusing. 
Disliking  one  nasty  person  is  one  thing,  but  a  whole  people?  Mutti  was  right.  Now  I  feel 
mortified  for  telling  her  that  I  don’t  like  the  Germans.  Just  as  she  said,  I’m  one  of  them 
myself. 


I  am  now  in  my  first  year  of  high  school.  Life  is  getting  more  serious,  more 
interesting,  with  many  new  subjects,  new  teachers  and  different  students.  Only  a  few  of 
my  former  classmates  have  joined  me  in  this  school,  but  there  are  at  least  two  classes  for 
beginners,  and  I  no  longer  know  who  of  the  old  timers  was  in  mine.  To  our  relief  Thea 
and  I  are  together,  we  sit  side  by  side  and  often  join  each  other  to  study  at  home. 

Our  English  teacher,  Fraulein  Brauer  who  was  Mutti’ s  teacher  twenty-five  years 
ago,  pronounces  her  words  like  a  British  noblewoman.  My  mother  used  to  dislike  her,  but 
Thea  and  I  find  her  inspiring  and  quite  excellent.  Although  she  knows  that  I  am  Lotte 
Cohn’s  daughter  she  is  always  kind  to  me.  Thanks  to  her  I  pick  up  an  impeccable  English 
accent.  (Years  later,  when  I  come  to  the  States,  Elelmi  will  find  my  speech  ostentatious.  I 
try  to  lose  it,  but  to  my  dismay  German  inflections  gradually  break  like  pockmarks 
through  my  new  American  accent ). 
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The  history  teacher  sits  on  top  of  a  student’s  small  desk,  and  constantly  sneezes  his 
hay  fever  into  a  handkerchief  he  keeps  sprinkling  with  eau  de  cologne.  We  learn  history 
in  sniffles,  which  is  just  as  well,  since  the  book  and  the  man’s  lectures  are  thoroughly 
biased  in  favor  of  the  great  German  nation.  At  home,  Vati,  who  is  quite  knowledgeable  in 
European  history,  sets  me  straight  about  that. 

We  learn  math  from  a  man  dressed  in  black.  He  wears  a  square  black  mustache, 
knits  his  brows  threateningly  when  someone  makes  a  mistake,  and  always  stands  in  front 
of  the  class  rocking  himself  back  and  forth  on  the  balls  of  his  feet.  One  day  he  tells  us 
proudly  that  he  and  his  wife  are  expecting  a  child.  “We  now  have  a  little  girl!”  he 
announces,  beaming,  a  few  weeks  later. 

“What’s  the  baby’s  name?”  the  class  inquires  in  chorus. 

“Brigitte!” 

His  smile  is  saying  that  this  is  the  most  beautiful  name  in  the  world.  Always 
dressed  as  though  about  to  go  to  a  funeral,  he  looks  a  bit  like  Adolf  Hitler,  whose 
menacing  picture  appears  more  and  more  often  in  the  newspapers. 

Almost  two  years  have  passed  since  Uncle  Arnold  talked  to  Mutti.  In  early 
September  Wilhelm  Tarrasch  and  Lotte  Kohnke  are  looking  after  us  while  Mutti 
accompanies  Vati  on  a  business  trip  to  Italy.  Lotte  is  happy  to  share  the  responsibility  of 
watching  us  with  Wilhelm,  because  she  and  her  husband  Erich  have  no  children. 

On  coming  home  from  school  one  afternoon  I  find  Lotte  and  Wilhelm  stretched 
side  by  side  on  the  couch  in  the  study.  I  know  they  are  good  friends.  As  I  look  at  them  I 
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feel  reassured--  for  reasons  I  don’t  yet  understand-  that  now  Vati  will  never  find  out  and 
Mutti  isn’t  going  to  lose  us. 

Years  later  I  will  remember  this  and  put  two  and  two  together. 

We  spend  the  week  after  Christmas  in  Kitzbiihl,  Austria,  a  lovely  ski  resort  with  a 
large  skating  rink.  I  remember  no  details  about  the  town  except  for  its  splendid  snow- 
covered  scenery  and  the  days  I  learned  how  to  skate.  I  can  still  see  myself—  alone  among 
many  people,  in  tears  as  I  keep  falling  on  the  ice  or  wobbling  over  it,  feeling  lost  and 
ridiculous  in  my  pains  to  maintain  my  balance. 

Liba  is  not  with  us.  Helmi  is  somewhere  skiing.  My  parents  aren’t  good  at  winter 
sports,  except  for  Mutti  who,  against  my  father’s  wishes,  did  some  daring  bob  sledding 
on  her  honeymoon;  but  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  They  give  me  money  to  rent  a  pair  of 
skates  and,  since  I’m  almost  eleven,  encourage  me  to  try  my  luck  with  a  new  skill  on  my 
own.  Though  proud  of  my  new  independence  I  have  doubts  about  the  way  to  acquire  that 
skill. 

People  are  brushing  past  me  in  the  crowded  arena.  Some  boys  are  laughing  at  my 
clumsiness.  That  does  it.  In  spite  of  my  miserable  inadequacy  I’m  determined  to 
overcome  it.  Watching  skaters  move  smoothly  ahead  of  me  I  try  to  follow  in  their  steps. 
With  one  long  stride  I  try  to  emulate  their  gliding  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right.  Come  what 
may,  I  begin  to  slip  across  the  ice  gathering  speed,  faster  and  faster,  I  can  feel  a  breeze  on 
my  face,  the  mixed  joy  of  fear  and  accomplishment,  but,  oh  my  God,  I’m  unable  to  stop! 
Heading  for  the  banister  at  the  other  end  of  the  rink,  I  fall  before  I  can  hold  on  to  it.  I’m 
not  hurt,  just  my  hands  feel  a  bit  bruised  inside  my  gloves,  I  get  up  and  start  again,  one 
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long  slide  at  a  time,  along  the  banister  for  safety,  my  movements  slower,  more  controlled. 
This  time  the  banister  helps  me  stop.  A  young  woman  halts  beside  me,  gives  me  an 
encouraging  smile  and  tells  me  that  I’m  doing  just  fine.  She  shows  me  how  to  brake  my 
skates.  I  follow  her  example,  wobble,  almost  fall,  regain  my  balance.  She  tells  me  to 
practice  a  few  more  times,  watches  me  as  I  do,  then  leaves  me  to  my  fate. 

The  next  afternoon  I  go  back  to  the  rink,  not  with  the  grim  tenacity  I  experienced 
on  my  first  day,  but  with  eager  anticipation  to  practice  my  new  skill.  I  wobble  no  longer, 
move  with  ease  and  am  able  to  hold  myself  erect. 

Someone  takes  my  hand  on  passing,  puts  an  arm  around  my  waist  and  carries  me 
off  into  a  cool,  breathtaking,  joyful  world.  Concentrating  on  my  steps  I  barely  manage  to 
glance  at  a  slender  old  gentleman  in  knickerbockers  and  a  peaked  cap.  One,  two,  one, 
two,  together  we  slide,  a  pair  of  compatible  dancers:  from  left  to  right,  forward,  in  a  circle 
and  back,  “One,  two,  one,  two,  ”  he  keeps  singing,  and  I  fall  into  his  rhythm.  I  can  skate, 
I  keep  thinking,  I’m  not  such  an  ugly  duckling,  yes,  I  can  skate  as  if  it  weren  ’t  my  second 
but  twenty-fifth  time... One,  two,  one,  two,  I’m  a  swan,  I’m  a  swan,  I’m  a  swan! 

We  finally  stop,  sit  down  on  a  bench,  look  at  each  other  and  smile. 

“Goodness,  young  lady,”  he  says,  “you  take  my  breath  away...  How  long  have 
you  been  skating?” 

“Since  yesterday.  And  you?” 

“Since  yesteryear.”  He  speaks  German  with  a  heavy  British  accent.  His  lean  face 
is  tanned  and  leathery,  and  when  he  envelops  me  in  the  warmest,  most  irresistible  smile  a 
myriad  of  wrinkles  appear  around  his  eyes.  “How  about  some  hot  chocolate?  We  deserve 
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“Sounds  lovely,”  I  say  in  English. 

“You  sound  lovely  too.  The  first  little  German  girl  who  speaks  English  without  an 
accent.” 

“So  do  you.” 

He  laughs.  “But  I’m  not  a  little  German  girl.” 

“You  are  an  English  gentleman.” 

“And  since  when  did  you  study  our  tongue?” 

“Tongue?” 

“Language.” 

“Since  yesterday.  Not  quite  yesteryear.” 

“You’d  better  watch  out,”  he  says,  patting  my  hand.  “That  smile  of  yours...” 

I’ve  never  felt  so  much  at  home  with  a  stranger.  We  change  our  shoes  and  slowly 
walk  up  the  street.  We  find  a  quiet  comer  in  a  small  cafe  where  he  treats  me  to  hot  cacao 
and  offers  me  all  the  pastries  I  want.  I  choose  a  chocolate  eclair.  We  talk  in  a  mixture  of 
German  and  English.  He  asks  what  I  plan  to  do  with  my  life  and  I  tell  him  that  I’m  going 
to  be  an  actress.  I’m  quite  serious,  he  knows  that  I’m  not  showing  off.  He,  too,  thought  of 
acting  as  a  young  man,  he  says.  He  had  just  begun  to  appear  in  minor  parts  on  stage  when 
his  father  died  and  his  mother  needed  his  help.  Together  they  managed  his  late  father’s 
business  outside  of  Sheffield—  a  small  cotton  mill. 

I’m  happy  and  proud  of  his  confidence.  He  wants  to  know  where  I’m  coming 
from,  and  when  I  say  Chemnitz  he  starts  to  laugh. 

“Chemnitz,  of  all  places!  I  had  some  business  dealings  in  that  city,  and  what  an 
ugly  place  it  is!  Except  for  that  lovely  Opera  House.  Oh,  you  must  forgive  me...” 
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“Doesn’t  matter,”  I  say.  “I  don’t  like  it  either.” 

“But  you  don’t  speak  with  any  of  that  Saxonian  inflection — not  even  a  hint.” 

“My  father  didn’t  let  me.  He  came  from  the  Rhineland.” 

“Good  for  him!  But  to  get  back  to  our  conversation — when  I  couldn’t  go  on 
acting  I  started  to  write  poetry  in  my  spare  time.” 

I  am  amazed.  It  seems  to  me  that  now  we  are  dancing  together  in  a  common 
dream  of  acting  and  writing,  that  we  are  two  kindred  souls  gliding  over  the  ice  of  an  alien 
world.  I  am  unable  to  talk  to  him  in  these  words,  but  this  is  what  I  feel.  Never  has  it 
become  so  clear  to  me  how  alone  I  have  been  all  these  years.  I’m  a  seed  dropped  from 
another  planet  into  a  place  that  has  always  been  foreign  to  me. 

“So  have  I,”  is  all  I  can  say.  “I  mean—  I  hope  to  write  if  they  won’t  let  me  act. 
“They”  are  the  forces  of  heaven,  my  parents,  or  both.  He  laughs  and  finds  this  truly 
extraordinary,  and  then  we  share  our  stories  until  I  notice  how  late  it  is.  I  force  myself  to 
get  up,  hating  to  leave. 

“Would  you  like  to  meet  me  again  tomorrow?”  he  asks,  holding  my  hand. 

I  nod,  suddenly  feeling  shy. 

“Same  place,  same  time?” 

“All  right.  Thanks  for  the  chocolate.  And  for  teaching  me.” 

“You  are  teaching  me,”  he  protests. 

I  don’t  tell  anyone  about  my  encounter—  not  Helmi,  who  would  only  tease  me 
and  say,  “You’re  starting  young-  first  you  turn  Gert’s  head,  and  now  this...”  and  not 
Mutti,  because  she  might  scold  me  for  talking  to  a  stranger,  and  drinking  hot  chocolate 
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with  him  as  well...  She  might  even  forbid  me  to  go  skating  again.  I  feel  grownup  and 
mysterious.  How  could  she  believe  me  if  I  told  her  that  my  Englishman  is  no  stranger- 
but  my  friend? 

Next  afternoon  he’s  there  again,  waiting  for  me  in  his  peaked  cap  and  gray 
knickerbockers.  We  are  now  a  happy  old  couple  taking  a  leisurely  stroll  on  the  ice  to  the 
beat  of  a  Vienna  waltz.  I’m  not  yet  ready  for  a  waltz,  so  we  go  one,  two,  three,  one  two, 
three  in  perfect  rhythm,  without  the  twirls.  I  love  every  gliding  step  and  wish  our  dancing 
would  never  end. 

When  it  does  end  he  suggests  we  go  back  to  the  cafe. 

“Thank  you  very  much,”  I  say,  “but  I  can’t.” 

“And  why  not?” 

“I’m  not  allowed  to  accept  hot  chocolate  twice  from  a  stranger,”  I  tell  him  in 
German. 

“But  we  are  old  friends.  We  have  known  each  other  for  many  a  yesteryear.” 
Seeing  me  giggle,  he  wants  to  know  if  I  told  my  mother  about  our  meeting.  I  shake  my 
head.  “Then  let  it  be  our  secret.  Today’s  our  last  time  anyway.” 

“Oh?” 

“I’m  going  back  to  England—  tomorrow.” 

“Oh.”  I’m  trying  to  hide  my  consternation.  He  takes  my  arm  and  I  let  him  walk 
me  to  the  cocoa  and  pastries,  though  I  no  longer  want  any  pastries.  Our  talk  is  now  tinged 
with  sadness,  we  speak  in  monosyllables  between  one  silence  and  the  next.  The  pain  of 
parting  and  losing  is  new  to  me—  a  first  taste  of  things  to  come. 
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Again,  it’s  getting  late.  Slowly,  we  walk  out  of  the  cafe.  He  bends  over  me,  puts 
his  hands  on  my  shoulders  and  looks  at  my  face  for  a  long  moment,  as  if  my  face  were  a 
place  on  a  map  he  hopes  to  remember.  “Thank  you  for  two  wonderful  afternoons,”  he 
says  softly,  then  brushes  my  forehead  with  his  lips. 

“Yes,”  is  all  I  manage  to  whisper.  I  run  up  the  street,  turn  around  to  wave  at  him, 
but  he  ‘s  no  longer  there. 

For  the  next  three  days  in  Kitzbiihl  I  spend  my  afternoons  with  Helmi  or  my 
parents.  “I  thought  you  love  to  skate,”  Mutti  says,  but  I  tell  her  that  I  got  bored  with  it. 
Enough  winter  vacation,  I  want  to  go  home.  I  don’t  say  it  since  I  don’t  like  to  seem 
ungrateful,  but  am  secretly  relieved  to  get  back  before  New  Year’s  Eve. 

I  don’t  know  the  name  of  my  Englishman  and  he  never  asked  me  for  mine. 

In  early  January  Uncle  Arnold  invites  my  friends  and  favorite  cousins  to  his 
bachelor  apartment  for  my  eleventh  birthday.  His  housekeeper  has  prepared  a  delicious 
chocolate  cake  along  with  many  other  delicacies.  This  is  my  best  birthday  ever.  I  have  no 
idea  that  it’s  also  going  to  be  my  last  one  in  Chemnitz. 

Uncle  Arnold  entertains  us  with  music  and  all  kinds  of  special  games.  He 
surprises  me  with  an  exquisite  ruby  necklace.  Mutti  promises  to  have  the  seamstress  sew 
me  a  lovely  dress  of  the  same  color,  and  for  the  first  time  I  may  pick  out  any  pattern  I 
want.  I’m  delighted  with  all  my  presents  from  family  and  friends:  a  translation  from  “The 
Jungle  Books,”  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  warm  slippers  and  gloves,  and  even  a  miniature 
chess  game  from  cousin  Wilhelm.  Helmi  has  given  me  an  original  version  of  Stevenson’s 
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“Treasure  Island,”  saying  that  now  I’ll  surprise  Miss  Brauer  with  my  amazing 
improvement  in  English.  But  my  most  cherished  gift  is  a  flat,  round  pendant  engraved 
with  the  image  of  a  perfect  midnight  sun,  which  Mutti  must  have  bought  for  me  last 
summer,  in  Scandinavia.  It’s  going  to  be  my  good  luck  charm  and  I  will  never  take  it  off 
my  neck. 

* 

By  now  Kitzbiihl  lies  far  away,  a  dream  of  the  past.  The  air  grows  restless  with 
political  strife.  Confrontations  of  Nazis  with  Communists  and  Socialists  happen  more  and 
more  frequently.  Something  heavy  and  threatening  hangs  over  the  city.  Hate  and  hostility 
penetrate  the  atmosphere  like  a  lethal  gas.  Even  our  classrooms  aren’t  immune  to  it. 
Nazis  in  uniform  are  marching  through  the  streets.  Our  elders  often  speak  in  whispers. 
There’s  a  sense  of  anguish  and  uncertainty  about  the  future  of  the  country.  I  don’t 
understand  the  impact  of  it  all.  It’s  hard  to  tell  if  our  childish  pranks  come  to  a  halt 
because  of  vague  worries  transmitted  to  us,  or  if  we  are  simply  getting  older,  more 
serious. 

One  night  I  have  an  odd  dream  about  Mutti  and  a  number  of  her  chubby  friends 
and  relatives  running  up  and  down  a  sunny  hill  in  the  center  of  Chemnitz.  Panting  and 
sweating,  they  are  trying  to  shed  their  surplus  pounds.  I  watch  them  from  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  where  a  tunnel  leads  to  Zwickauerstrasse.  Getting  bored  with  watching  them,  I 
enter  the  dark  tunnel.  Two  garbage  men  are  shoveling  some  dark  matter — I  take  it  for 
coals—  from  a  huge  black  hill  unto  an  enormous  truck.  As  I  step  closer  the  stench 
overwhelms  me.  I  ask  them  what  they  are  doing. 
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“It’s  dung,  little  Miss,”  one  of  them  tells  me,  “masses  and  masses  of  dung.  When 
one  hill’s  gone,  a  new  one  grows  up,  right  on  the  same  spot. 

“But  why?  What’s  it  for?”  I  want  to  know. 

“For  the  war,  Missie.  Didn’t  you  know  that  war  is  made  of  dung?” 

11. 

THE  BOOGEYMAN  COMETH 


Almost  a  year  and  a  half  has  gone  since  my  buttons  rejected  Gert  Fuchs’s  amorous 
declaration.  He  still  comes  to  see  Helmi,  but  no  longer  leaves  violets  or  love  notes  in  the 
mailbox  or  songs  in  my  ear.  It  hardly  matters  if  I  once  hurt  his  pride  or  his  heart.  More 
important  concerns  have  taken  over,  for  the  Nazis  have  come  to  power. 

Respected  Jewish  men  of  the  community,  our  cantor  among  them,  are  arrested  each 
day,  then  forced  to  sweep  the  streets.  Hilla  and  I  feel  mortified  for  having  made  fun  of  the 
poor  man.  The  Ortlepp  boys  hardly  say  hello  to  us  anymore.  To  think  that  Heiner  and 
Rolf  were  Helmi’s  friends  and  always  admired  and  followed  him.  Now  they  follow  Adolf 
Hitler.  Helmi  is  extremely  angry  at  them  and  not  afraid  to  give  them  a  piece  of  his  mind; 
but  each  time  he  tries  to  confront  them  they  slip  away  like  two  guilty  consciences.  Frau 
Ortlepp  no  longer  dares  invite  me  for  bread  with  Quark  and  sugar.  I  know  from  Liba  that 
she  is  appalled  when  her  sons  come  home  wearing  Nazi  uniforms  with  glaring  swastikas 
on  a  band  around  their  arms.  Liba  says  that  the  poor  woman  is  afraid  they  might 
denounce  her. 


“Their  own  mother!  Can  you  imagine?” 


' 
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In  March  the  Nazis  arrest  Kurt  Glaser,  now  Aunt  Emmy’s  husband.  (Proper  Uncle 
Martin  made  marriage  a  condition  for  her  if  she  wanted  to  see  her  boys  on  weekends). 
Before  being  thrown  in  jail  this  highly  regarded  physician  is  forced  to  scrub  city  walls 
and  streets  on  his  hands  and  knees,  as  hoodlums  in  brown  shirts  humiliate  him  with  jeers 
and  kicks  and  nasty  words.  Many  other  prominent  Jewish  men  are  experiencing  the  same 
fate.  Our  parents  are  so  outraged  at  the  news  that  they  express  their  anger  and  fear  in  our 
presence.  Aunt  Emmy  visits  Kurt  in  jail  every  day.  She  prepares  to  leave  Chemnitz.  At 
her  husband’s  release,  the  two  of  them  find  temporary  refuge  with  her  family  in 
Augsburg.  Before  the  end  of  the  month  they  leave  the  country  for  Paris. 

We  children  pick  up  information  about  a  number  of  similar  events  through  our 
anguished  elders  who  can  no  longer  conceal  it  from  us.  I  have  stopped  looking  under  my 
bed  for  imaginary  thieves,  burglars  or  murderers.  They  surround  us  everywhere,  waiting 
for  the  right  moment  to  swoop  down  on  us,  their  prey.  Liba  and  Mutti  act  as  though  they 
were  still  able  to  protect  and  shelter  us  from  evil,  but  I  no  longer  believe  in  the  magic 
power  of  adults. 

Easter  vacation  is  about  to  begin.  At  home,  Liba  will  pack  our  suitcases,  for  Vati 
wants  to  leave  Chemnitz  for  a  week  and  take  us  to  the  Bavarian  Alps.  Chatter  and  giggles 
fill  the  air  as  girls  are  rushing  out  of  the  building  on  the  last  day  of  school.  I  throw  my 
satchel  at  Thea,  and  she  catches  it  in  mid-flight. 

“Liberation!”  I  cry.  We  hop  around  in  a  joyous  dance  before  starting  the  way 
home,  arm  in  arm.  Then  I  remember:  “When  are  you  leaving?” 
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“Next  week.”  She  has  told  me  that  her  father  is  planning  to  take  the  family  to 

China. 

“I’ll  miss  you  awfully.” 

“Me  too.” 

All  the  sunshine  goes  out  of  the  day.  To  cheer  us  up  I  dance  around  her,  clapping 

my  hands  and  singing  the  song  I’ve  made  up  for  her: 

“In  the  land  of  ancient  China, 

Lived  a  girl  called  Thea-lina 
Wanted  secretly  and  ogled 
By  Tibetan’s  greatest  Mogul. 

Ching-chang,  ching-chang,  booms,  kilevitski, 

Booms,  kilevitski,  wow. . . !” 

“China’s  out,”  Thea  tells  me.  “They  don’t  want  us.  We  got  a  visa  for  Cuba.  Later, 
Papa  says,  we  may  try  for  some  other  South  American  country.” 

We  go  on  walking  and  repeating  the  song,  which  no  longer  makes  any  sense. 
Distressed,  we  leave  the  avenue  with  its  sheltering  horse-chestnut  trees  full  of  sticky  buds 
and  tender  green  leaves.  On  Andrestrasse,  heading  for  my  home,  we  feel  subdued  by  the 
prospect  of  separation  and  an  uncertain  future.  I  may  never  see  Thea  again.  Suppose  Vati, 
who  keeps  talking  about  it,  will  decide  to  leave  too?  But  where  would  we  go? 

We  stop  abruptly  at  the  same  time,  as  if  on  cue.  Four  husky  older  boys  with 
swastikas  on  their  sleeves  appear  from  behind  a  parked  truck.  Jeering  and  whistling,  they 
descend  on  us  like  a  swarm  of  hornets.  Almost  squashing  us  within  the  movable  wall  of 
their  bodies  they  thrust  two  straw  brooms  into  our  hands. 

“Here!  Go,  sweep  the  street,  you  filthy  Jews!” 

We  hold  on  to  each  other  in  a  tight  embrace.  Our  attackers  try  to  pry  us  loose. 
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“Let  go,  you  assholes,  or  we’ll  thrash  you  to  pieces!” 

We  clasp  together  more  firmly.  Hands  rip  us  brutally  apart. 

Then  I  see  him,  the  fifth  boy—  Rolf  Ortlepp.  Is  he  going  to  help  us,  after  all? 

“Rolf!”  I  hear  myself  cry.  The  tallest  and  fattest  of  the  bullies,  obviously  their 
leader,  turns  to  him. 

“Do  you  know  her?” 

Rolf  shakes  his  head. 

“Of  course  he  does!  He  lives  in  our  house!”  I  shout.  Rolf  shrugs,  turning  his  head 

away. 

“Do  you  or  don’t  you?”  the  bully  wants  to  know. 

“Never  saw  her  in  my  life,”  Rolf  says,  grinning.  Looking  at  the  band  with  a 
swastika  on  his  arm  I  hear  a  dog  bark  in  some  garden.  Once  more  the  brooms  are  thrust  at 
us  ferociously.  Growing  limp,  we  sink  down.  The  dog  barks  for  a  second,  then  a  third 
time. 

“ Heil  HitlerV ’  I  hear  Rolf  screaming,  and  the  four  of  them  respond  in  chorus  to 
this  demonic  incantation. 

There  is  no  muscle  or  bone  in  my  body.  I  stare  at  a  pair  of  fat  knees,  folding  my 
hands  above  my  head  for  protection.  Thea  follows  my  example.  Hands  pull  us  up,  but 
again  we  fold  like  two  empty  sacks.  Fists  and  stick  handles  pummel  our  backs. 

“You  bastards!”  I  hear  Helmi’s  voice.  As  I  manage  to  look  up  I  see  him  and  Gert 
Fuchs  tear  the  brooms  out  of  our  tormentors’  hands,  then  furiously  hit  and  kick  our 
attackers.  The  two  of  them  must  have  just  come  out  of  their  gymnasium.  They  are  neither 
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older  nor  stronger  than  those  four.  Squatting,  I  see  Gert  kicking  the  big  bully  in  the  groin. 
Howling  with  pain,  he  ducks  and  takes  to  his  heels. 

“I’ll  sweep  you  cowards  off  the  street!”  Gert  shouts,  taking  a  step  toward  the 
others.  Left  without  a  leader,  they  pull  back,  cringing  at  the  sight  of  the  lifted  broom. 

“Pigs!”  cries  my  brother,  hurling  the  broom  after  them  as  they  run  and  scatter.  No 
sign  of  Rolf.  He  must  have  vanished  at  Helmi’s  arrival.  I  run  into  our  building,  the 
weeping  Thea  at  my  heels.  We  fly  up  the  stairs. 

“Just  a  minute!”  Liba  cries  from  inside  the  apartment  at  my  urgent,  repeated 
ringing.  “What’s  the  big  excitement?”  She  opens  the  door,  then  stares  at  us  in  dismay. 
Seeing  us  all  upset  and  disheveled,  she  nervously  rubs  her  hands  on  her  blue  apron.  “Um 
Gotteswillen\  What  happened?”  She  is  surrounded  by  an  aura  of  fried  meat  and  onions. 
Helmi  and  Gert  join  us  in  the  hall.  Hearing  the  commotion  Mutti  comes  out  of  the  living 
room.  Now  Thea  and  I  burst  into  sobs.  Helmi  tells  us  to  stop  bawling  and  quietly  explains 
what  happened.  Mutti,  trying  to  hold  back  her  own  tears,  draws  us  into  her  arms. 

Hardly  comforted,  I  feel  clamped  in  the  vise  of  the  danger  threatening  us  all.  I 
know  that  this  is  just  the  beginning.  Fear  dries  my  tears  like  a  cold  wind.  I  notice  our 
suitcases  waiting  for  us  in  the  hall.  Going  to  Bavaria  for  a  week  will  change  nothing. 

Gert  offers  to  walk  Thea  home.  I  look  at  him.  His  thick  lenses  and  protruding  ears 
now  add  character  to  features  that  appear  to  me  glorious  and  strong.  Thea  throws  her 
arms  around  me,  then  follows  him  out  the  door. 

On  coming  home  for  the  midday  meal  Vati  looks  worried  and  troubled.  He  heard 
rumors  that  people  are  being  arrested  all  over  the  city.  He  has  just  run  into  Herr  Bayer,  he 
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tells  Mutti  breathlessly,  who  advised  him  not  to  go  out  this  afternoon.  Herr  Bayer,  a 
friendly  Protestant  neighbor,  is  shocked  at  what  is  happening  to  the  Jews.  Vati  has  always 
had  a  special  liking  for  him.  He  calls  him  “One  of  the  Just.”  The  two  of  them  used  to  take 
evening  walks  together,  discussing  history  and  literature.  They  enjoyed  the  same  books, 
Theodor  Fontane’s  novels  especially. 

Now  Vati  is  at  a  loss  of  what  to  do.  If  we  leave  for  Bavaria  right  away,  he  says, 
we  might  be  stopped  at  Central  Station.  It  might  be  better  to  wait  until  tomorrow  or  take 
the  train  at  night.  He  pales  when  Mutti  tells  him  what  has  happened  to  us.  He  opens  the 
window,  looks  down  the  street  and  shakes  his  fist  at  some  boys  that  must  be  just  passing 
by.  I  can  still  see  his  silhouette  from  the  back  as  he  shouts,  “You  cowards,  how  dare  you 
bully  helpless  little  girls!” 

Mutti  pulls  him  back  and  tries  to  calm  him  down.  Liba  comes  in  to  set  the  table 
for  lunch. 

“Herr  Kramer,”  she  pleads,  “take  the  children  out  of  here!  I  can’t  bear  to  see  my 
darlings  suffer!  Please!  As  soon  as  possible—  make  sure  they’re  safe....” 

Seeing  her  weep  Mutti  puts  her  arm  around  her  shoulder  and  tells  her  that  this  is 
exactly  what  our  father  is  trying  to  do.  “But  we  mustn’t  lose  our  heads  if  we  want  to  find 
a  way,”  she  adds. 

“You  are  right,  my  good  Mrs.  Kramer,”  Liba  sobs. 

I  run  into  her  arms.  “Liebchen,  don’t  cry,”  I  whisper,  trying  to  comfort  her,  while 
holding  back  the  rush  of  my  own  tears,  so  that  I  may  be  as  brave  as  our  Mutti.  Bruised 
from  that  attack,  the  physical  pain  means  nothing  against  another  wound  festering  inside 
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me.  Shocked  and  confused  by  all  that  was,  is,  and  may  face  us  still,  I’m  filled  with  fear 
and  sorrow. 

In  the  middle  of  that  night  we  are  aroused  from  sleep.  “Puppele,  get  up!”  Liba 
whispers.  “Your  Vati  decided  to  take  the  night  train.” 

I  get  dressed  in  a  hurry.  Helmi  and  Mutti  are  waiting  in  the  hall  when  the  phone 
rings.  Vati  picks  up  the  receiver.  He  listens;  says  “Thank  you,”  and  hangs  up.  “We  can’t 
go  to  the  station,”  he  informs  us.  “Arnold  just  heard  that  the  Nazis  are  there  arresting  all 
Jews  trying  to  leave.” 

The  bell  is  ringing.  For  an  instant  we  look  at  each  other.  “It’s  the  taxi,”  Liba  says. 

“Let’s  go.”  Vati  picks  up  two  suitcases,  Liba  and  Helmi  follow  with  the  others. 

“Wait!”  Mutti  whispers.  “You  just  said  we  can’t  go  to  the  station.” 

“Til  ask  him  to  drive  us  straight  to  Leipzig.  It’s  a  chance  we’ll  have  to  take.” 

Before  getting  into  the  cab  I  throw  my  arms  around  Liba:  “See  you  next  week!“ 

“Goodbye,  my  darling,”  she  whispers. 

* 

“Can  you  take  us  to  Leipzig?”  Vati  asks  the  chauffeur.  Our  suitcases  stored  in  the 
trunk,  we  are  sitting  in  the  large  cab,  I  between  my  parents  in  the  back,  Helmi  on  a 
folding  chair  in  front  of  us.  The  seat  next  to  the  driver  remains  empty.  The  man  turns 
around,  hesitating.  By  now  he  must  suspect  that  we  are  on  the  run,  and  probably  wonders 


whether  to  turn  us  in. 
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“It’s  going  to  take  almost  three  hours,”  he  says.  He  is  young,  blond  and  wears  a 
mustache..  Let  him  be  on  our  side,  I  find  myself  praying,,  a  Communist  or  Socialist— one 
who  hates  the  Nazis... 

“I’ll  make  it  worth  your  while,”  Vati  promises.  “If  you  prefer  to  drive  back  in  the 
morning  I  can  put  you  up  at  a  hotel.  We  are  going  to  Bavaria  for  Easter,”  he  goes  on 
explaining,  to  show  that  we  are  just  an  ordinary  family  on  vacation. 

In  the  long  pause  that  follows  anguish  spreads  inside  me  like  air  in  a  balloon.  Is 
the  driver  going  to  denounce  us? 

“Well,  what  the  hell!”  he  exclaims,  turning  on  the  engine. 

It  takes  forever  to  move  out  of  Chemnitz.  At  this  late  hour  the  streets  are  deserted. 
We  don’t  breathe  with  relief  until  the  city  lies  far  behind  us.  Overwhelmed  with 
exhaustion  I  am  rocked  into  slumber  by  the  car’s  steady  motion. 

“I  must  stop  for  gas,”  I  hear  the  driver  say.  Coming  back  to  reality  on  the  empty 
road  I  see  him  point  at  a  station  in  the  distance.  Getting  closer,  we  see  two  men  in  black 
boots  and  brown  Nazi  uniforms. 

“Please  drive  on.”  Vati  forces  his  voice  above  a  whisper.  Mutti  is  holding  my 
hand  and  her  breath.  He  ’ s  on  our  side,  I  think  gratefully,  as  we  drive  past  the  station.  Our 
chauffeur  looks  out  for  the  next  one  and,  finding  it  deserted,  goes  out  to  fill  up  the  car. 
Helmi  turns  to  me  and  says  cheerfully,  as  though  we  were  on  a  safari,  “This  is  more 
exciting  than  any  of  your  detective  stories.” 
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I  don’t  remember  the  night  at  the  hotel  in  Leipzig,  nor  how  we  got  on  the  train  the 
next  morning.  To  this  day  I  don’t  know  whether  that  taxi  driver  was  ignorant  of  our 
predicament  or  acting  out  of  decency. 

Relieved  to  find  an  empty  compartment  on  the  train,  Vati  tells  us  that  instead  of 
going  to  Munich  we  are  heading  straight  for  Basel,  Switzerland.  It  turns  out  that  he  has 
planned  our  exodus  from  the  moment  Hitler  took  over  the  steering  wheel  of  the  nation. 
As  soon  as  we  get  to  Basel  he  will  meet  with  an  old  trusted  friend  to  discuss  future  plans. 
The  most  important  thing  is  to  take  us  out  of  Germany.  In  about  a  week  he  hopes  to  get 
us  settled  in  Turin,  where  one  of  his  Italian  customers  has  given  him  a  large  order,  which 
may  hold  us  over  for  a  while.  Our  father  will  risk  going  back  to  Chemnitz  a  few  more 
times. 

“Did  I  ever  tell  you  how  my  customer  Giuseppe  Romano  and  I  became  friends?” 
he  asks  me,  noticing  my  growing  anguish  as  we  approach  the  German-Swiss  border.  “I 
think  I  told  Helmi.” 

He  told  me  too,  but  I  let  him  tell  me  again. 

“We  used  to  write  each  other  formal  letters  until  I  was  about  to  go  to  Italy  and 
meet  him.  Our  Italian  representative  said  that  Signor  Romano  liked  to  talk  in  his  native 
dialect  -  and  advised  me  to  greet  him  with  'ciao,  balengo!’  an  extremely  polite 
Piemontese  salutation  that  would  please  him  no  end.  So  I  did,  at  our  first  meeting.  There 
was  a  long  pause.  Giuseppe  and  his  sister  Severa  first  looked  at  me  in  dismay,  then  both 
of  them  burst  into  roaring  laughter.  Balengo  means  jackass,  and  I  had  said,  'Hello,  you 
jackass.  ’  Well,  that  broke  the  ice.  Our  representative  was  a  real  jokster  and  the  joke  was 
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on  me.  But  Giuseppe  and  I  have  been  friends  ever  since.  He’s  a  generous,  goodhearted 
man  and  his  sister  Severa — wait  till  you  meet  her,  you’ll  just  love  her.” 

My  mind  is  hardly  on  any  Giuseppe  or  Severa,  nor  is  it  on  the  scenery  or  the 
German  edition  of  Oliver  Twist  I  am  trying  to  read.  At  last  we  enter  the  border’s  no- 
mans-land.  Looking  out  the  window  we  catch  sight  of  German  and  Swiss  controlling  and 
custom  officers.  My  heart  beats  faster  and  faster  as  I  hear  them  move  from  compartment 
to  compartment.  Mutti’s  arm,  protectively  draped  around  my  shoulder,  transmits  anxiety 
rather  than  reassurance. 

“Don’t  worry,  darling,”  she  whispers.  “We  are  about  to  start  an  exciting  new  life.” 

As  I  look  at  her  I  see  her  dancing  on  a  tightrope,  no  longer  on  the  floor,  but 
suspended  high  above  a  dark  chasm. 

The  door  of  our  compartment  is  pushed  open  and  a  stem  German,  clicking  his 
heels,  asks  for  our  passports.  Thank  God,  he  wears  no  Nazi  uniform.  Vati  produces  two 
passports  including  Helmi’s  and  my  name—  they  are  stamped  with  a  number  of  my 
parents’  journeys  abroad,  as  well  as  our  last  sojourns  in  Denmark  and  Austria.  Since  it’s 
only  a  few  days  before  Easter,  it  must  look  like  a  credible  vacation  to  Switzerland.... 

I  feel  myself  freeze  with  fear  as  the  stern  official  scrutinizes  our  faces,  one  by 
one.  Helmi  smiles  at  him  confidently,  I  try  to  emulate  him,  and  even  Mutti  and  Vati 
manage  to  look  innocent  and  nonchalant.  But  we  are  innocent—  then  why  are  we  made  to 
feel  like  criminals?  Now  two  Swiss  custom  officers  enter  our  field  of  vision,  the  German 
steps  back,  waiting  to  see  if  we  have  anything  to  declare.  We  don’t.  They  make  us  open 
one  suitcase,  rummage  through  it,  and  only  find  personal  clothing.  At  last,  they  move  on. 
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The  German  hesitates,  but  then  follows  them  to  the  next  compartment.  For  another  few 
minutes  the  train  stands  still,  then  slowly  moves  into  Basel. 

We  are  free.  Only  now  the  impact  of  it  all  becomes  painfully  clear  to  me:  we  are 
not  gone  for  a  week’s  vacation  but  for  good.  I  won’t  see  Liba  again  in  a  week,  and  I 
haven’t  even  been  able  to  say  goodbye  to  our  grandmother  or  Hilla,  Peter,  and  the  rest  of 
our  friends.  Will  I  ever  see  them  again?  Something  tells  me  that  I  may  never  go  back  to 
Chemnitz.  I  detest  Chemnitz  for  having  done  this  to  us.  What  will  happen  to  all  the 
people  we  loved  and  had  to  leave  behind?  Some  cannot  follow  us,  others  don’t  see  what 
we  see,  or  don’t  want  to  go  into  exile. 

Once  in  exile,  our  childhood  is  over.  But  we  are  free,  and  I  feel  released  from  that 
iron  fortress  Chemnitz  now  represents  to  me.  Yet  exile  robs  you  of  your  friends,  your 
laughter,  your  joy.  You  are  suddenly  quite  old.  Old  from  the  grief  of  separation.  Old  with 
the  pain  of  tom  roots.  It’s  like  a  toothache  that  spreads  through  your  entire  body. 

There’s  still  Helmi,  I  try  to  console  myself.  At  least  we  have  each  other.  (Little  do 
I  know  that  less  than  two  months  from  now  Helmi  will  be  sent  to  live  with  a  family  in 
Lausanne.  Never  mind  that  it  breaks  my  heart:  Vati  believes  that  Italian  schools  are  good 
enough  for  a  girl,  but  not  for  a  boy.  How  would  he  know  how  difficult  they  are  and  that 
my  education  will  turn  out  to  be  much  better  than  my  brother’s,  who  is  going  to  be  fluent 
in  foreign  languages  but  little  else?  I  am  angry  at  my  father  and  will  never  forgive  him 
for  tearing  him  away  from  me  at  such  a  crucial  time). 

That  night,  in  the  inn,  where  Vati’s  friend  has  reserved  two  rooms  for  us,  I  cry 

* 


myself  into  nightmares. 
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Here  ends  my  personal  story  in  and  about  Chemnitz.  The  journey  of  my 
childhood  will  be  followed  by  many  others,  through  the  various  stages  of  my  life  in 
different  lands.  I  will  be  destined  to  absorb  other  cultures,  languages  and  points  of  view, 
always  an  outsider,  in  search  of  identity  and  love  of  a  personal  and  worldwide  nature. 
Children  of  my  generation  cannot  boast  of  a  happy  youth,  although  I  am  one  of  the 
fortunate  ones  who  stared  long  at  the  abyss  but,  thanks  to  a  number  of  miracles,  was 
spared  the  final  horror.  Each  passing  day,  each  month,  each  year,  I  feel  thankful  for  the 
gift  of  life. 

This  rider  has  often  fallen  into  the  ditch  but  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  up  just  in 

time. 

Before  the  ravens  would  devour  her. 


BOOK  TWO: 
NOW 


Do  not  stand  at  my  grave  and  weep — 
I  am  not  there,  I  do  no  sleep. 

I  am  a  thousand  winds  that  blow. 

I  am  the  diamond  glint  on  snow. 

I  am  the  sunlight  on  ripened  grain. 

I  am  the  gentle  autumn  rain. 
When  you  wake  in  the  morning  hush, 
I  am  the  swift,  uplifting  rush 
Of  quiet  birds  in  circling  flight. 

I  am  the  soft  starlight  at  night. 

Do  not  stand  at  my  grave  and  weep. 

I  am  not  there.  I  do  not  sleep. 


A  Native  American  prayer 
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1. 

DO  YOU  REMEMBER  CHEMNITZ? 

In  March  of  1998  I  flew  from  San  Francisco  to  Frankfurt,  then  boarded  a  plane  to 
Leipzig  since  Chemnitz,  the  third  largest  city  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  has  no  airport. 
The  mayor’s  capable  assistant  was  waiting  to  welcome  the  visitors:  fourteen  survivors 
from  Israel,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  South  America,  their  number  doubled  by 
spouses  or  accompanying  sons  or  daughters. 

Collected  more  than  fifty  years  after  being  chased  and  scattered  to  the  winds  like 
black  sheep,  we  come  back  to  our  hearth.  Unfortunately,  the  hearth  has  grown  empty  and 
cold.  After  enough  time,  even  survivors  stop  surviving  or  feel  too  old  or  sick  to  travel. 

During  the  ride  to  Chemnitz  in  the  late  afternoon  I  observe  that  the  majority  of  the 
visitors  consists  of  English  couples.  They  have  gathered  in  the  back  of  the  bus,  which 
slowly  moves  with  the  traffic  along  the  highway  cutting  through  the  dismal,  still  wintry 
countryside.  To  my  disappointment  my  friend  Peter  Schwab,  who  had  planned  to  come 
from  London,  was  suddenly  taken  ill  and  forced  to  cancel  his  journey.  I  had  looked 
forward  to  this  reunion  and  to  revisiting  our  old  haunts  in  Chemnitz.  As  a  consequence, 
his  brother  Jochen,  who  was  supposed  to  arrive  from  the  United  States,  postponed  his 
own  trip. 

* 
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Flat  plains  stretch  left  and  right  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  the  eye  cannot  see 
very  far,  for  the  horizon  is  enveloped  in  the  gray  sheet  that  seems  to  cover  the  land.  Every 
now  and  then  we  pass  through  small  villages  with  timeworn  houses,  hushed  villages  with 
no  life  in  its  streets,  not  even  a  dog  or  cat. 

Up  front,  the  Israelis  are  talking  excitedly  in  a  guttural  Hebrew.  They  appear  to  be 
one  extended  family.  Except  for  one  younger  man  from  Jerusalem,  I  see  that  I  am  the 
only  person  alone  in  the  group. 

Two  hours  later  we  reach  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  As  we  drive  down  the  narrow 
streets  toward  Chemnitz  in  the  twilight  a  feeble  winter  sun  is  settling  in  oblique  rays  upon 
tired  facades  of  buildings  worn  with  the  mold  and  grime  of  a  corroded  past. 

At  last  we  come  to  a  halt  in  front  of  the  Chemnitzer  Hof,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
dignified  hotels  in  the  center  of  town.  I  am  shocked  to  learn  from  a  fellow  traveler  that 
Hitler  used  to  be  welcomed  here  as  a  frequent  guest.  With  enthusiastic  servility,  no  doubt. 
Now  courtesies  are  being  extended  to  us.  History  is  the  finest  supplier  of  ironies. 

So  here  I  am  after  a  long  odyssey,  back  in  my  hometown.  Home  town ?  Not  just 
separated  by  years  and  distance,  but  an  age  of  barbarism.  After  more  than  half  a  century 
the  horror  still  hovers  over  Germany  and  its  Jewish  inhabitants.  Loyal  citizens  before  the 
Nazi  era,  we  considered  the  Germans  as  our  people.  Those  of  us  who  are  still  alive  have 
become  citizens  of  other  countries.  Yellow  stars  are  no  longer  sewn  on  our  garments,  but 

have  been  internalized  by  many  of  us  as  a  symbol  of  pride  and  solidarity. 

* 
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Although  I  can’t  turn  the  other  cheek  I  am  ready  to  take  the  hand  extended  for 
reconciliation.  After  all,  the  appeal  comes  two  generations  later.  We  must  make  an  end  to 
hatred  and  retaliation.  How  can  we  blame  grandchildren  for  their  grandparents’  sins?  The 
war  in  the  Balkans  is  a  grim  reminder  that  vengeance  gives  rise  to  an  endless  repetition  of 
injustice;  and  guilt  is  a  weed  on  arid  soil.  We  need  to  fertilize  the  ground  that  has  turned 
to  salt  from  the  tears  of  countless  martyrs  so  that  new  life  may  grow. 

Still,  I  am  tossed  on  the  waves  of  doubt:  how  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  this 

horror? 


The  day  after  our  arrival  we  are  taken  on  a  sightseeing  bus  tour  of  the  city.  The 
weather  is  bitterly  cold.  The  streets  seem  deserted,  and  the  air  is  heavy  and  gray.  So  are 
the  buildings  we  pass,  including  the  Schocken  department  store.  It  still  exists  after  all 
these  years,  having  changed  ownership  many  times.  I  only  remember  its  name  from  my 
childhood.  We  are  driving  past  churches,  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
followed  by  a  number  of  new  apartment  houses  and  the  city  park  in  its  hibernal  gloom. 
The  downtown  area,  where  most  of  the  bombs  had  fallen  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  where 
you  would  expect  to  find  the  heart  of  the  city,  is  crowded  with  barrack-like  habitations 
still  bearing  the  ash-colored  grin  of  death.  Perhaps  a  bomb  hit  the  center  of  the  city, 
killing  its  heart.  Meanwhile,  Capitalism  and  a  newly  awakened  zeal  are  accelerating  the 
process  of  a  material  transformation. 

At  last  we  are  riding  up  the  Kassberg.  It  no  longer  looks  familiar  to  me.  In  1990, 
my  son  and  I  had  interrupted  a  train  ride  from  Berlin  to  Prague  to  stop  for  a  short 
weekend  in  Chemnitz.  We  had  wandered  all  over  this  area  and  other  parts  of  the  city  and 
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were  shocked  to  see  how  those  pre-war  villas  of  a  once  rich  quarter  had  fallen  into 
disrepair.  They  seemed  to  be  staring  with  unseeing  eyes  at  the  wild,  weedy  gardens  at 
their  feet.  The  war  and  forty  years  of  neglect  by  its  Soviet  occupiers  had  left  the  city  in 
shambles  and  with  a  new  name—  Karl  Marx  Stadt.  The  Wall  had  fallen  and  Russian 
troups  were  leaving  the  country,  but  visitors  from  foreign  lands  continued  to  be  forced  to 
book  rooms  for  exorbitant  fees  in  the  huge  high-rise  monster  Hotel  Mercure  Kongress.  A 
blackish  bronze  bust  of  Karl  Marx  still  keeps  watch  over  its  citizens  in  the  downtown 
square  behind  its  massive  wall.  During  that  grim  fairytale,  not  just  the  princess,  but  the 
entire  city  had  been  put  to  sleep  for  almost  half  a  century,  crumbling  to  pieces  in  its 
deadly  slumber.  In  the  years  following  our  short  visit,  the  not  so  beloved  prince  of  the 
West  kissed  it  back  to  life,  reuniting  it  with  his  rich  relatives,  and  restoring  its  name  to 
Chemnitz.  Now  villas  and  gardens  are  slowly  returning  to  their  old  splendor,  thanks  to 
those  hard  working  Chemnitzers. 

Arbeit  macht  frei...  (Work  sets  us  free) 

Hell  Hitler!  Willkommen  Karl  Marx!  Dos  vidanie,  tovarich!  Heil  Mammon! 

We  are  just  passing  the  spot  where  the  synagogue  once  stood.  The  Nazis  had 
burned  it  to  the  ground  during  Crystal  Night ,  on  November  9  ,  1938.  Following  its 
furious  destruction,  only  a  stump  is  left. 

Outraged,  I  have  to  remind  myself  that  it  happened  almost  sixty  years  ago.  People 
here  have  suffered  too—  first  during  the  war,  then  under  the  Russian  invasion  and  the 
ensuing  Communist  regime.  I  need  to  find  out  how  they  coped  and  came  to  terms  with 
those  abrupt  transformations.  The  city’s  representatives  are  going  out  of  their  way  to  be 
kind  to  us;  but  does  this  kindness  extend  to  the  residents  of  Chemnitz? 
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As  we  continue  to  ride  along  those  residential  streets,  I  hardly  listen  to  the 
incessant  descriptions  of  our  guide,  bewildered  by  contradicting  feelings  and  thoughts 
and  by  the  strangeness  of  it  all.  Just  as  it  was  eight  years  ago,  nothing  looks  familiar  to 
me.  We  drive  through  Helenenstrasse  where  grandmother  Hennerche  used  to  live.  A 
bomb  demolished  her  apartment  building.  My  elementary  school  on  Heinrich  Beckstrasse 
met  the  same  fate.  The  rug  is  pulled  from  under  my  memories  when  I  discover  that 
buildings  which  might  have  been  precious  witnesses  of  the  past,  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Why  have  I  come  back? 

To  learn  what  has  become  of  this  city  and  its  inhabitants?  To  gather  fresh  insights 
into  my  own  life?  It  is,  after  all,  where  I  began.  About  nine  months  ago,  the  invitation 
from  the  mayor’s  office  caused  early  memories  to  haunt  me,  stirring  up  the  need  to  bring 
back  to  life  a  period  that  would  be  irrevocably  lost  unless  I  could  recall  some  of  its 
primordial  innocence,  pain  and  joy.  But  I  had  no  idea  then  how  little  my  memories  would 
match  the  impressions  of  this  new,  alien  city. 

I  am  not  searching  for  my  heritage,  or  yearning  for  a  lost  paradise.  Chemnitz 
hardly  meant  paradise  to  me.  Yet  the  empty  space  in  the  heart  of  exile  will  always  be 
filled  with  dreams  of  some  unattainable  Ithaka.  Long,  long  ago,  as  I  grew  up  and  lived  in 
various  countries,  I  was  able  to  cultivate  seeds  of  friendship  and  affection.  But  distance  in 
time  and  space  would  tear  up  my  fresh  roots  and  take  me  away  again  and  again.  Thus,  I 
learned  that  my  roots  are  in  places  that  nourish  the  soul  and  in  the  hearts  of  those  I  have 
loved. 


Now  the  bus  is  rounding  a  corner.  Next  to  me,  vivacious  Mrs.  Goldsmith,  the  only 
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other  American  woman,  who  has  come  from  New  York  with  her  daughter,  nudges  me  out 
of  my  musings.  “Look  over  there...  my  house!”  she  exclaims.  I  look  at  her  house  and  her 
delicately  marked  profile.  She  is  several  years  older  than  I  and,  having  left  Chemnitz  at 
age  seventeen,  seems  to  remember  a  great  deal  more.  And  where  did  you  live?”  she  wants 
to  know. 

“Not  far  from  here,  I  suppose.” 

“How  long  ago  was  that?”  Before  I  can  answer,  she  adds,  “What  street?” 

“Andrestrasse.  Number  7.  An  apartment  house.” 

“Oh,  yes.  We  were  almost  neighbors.” 

“Perhaps  we’ll  pass  by  there  too,”  I  say,  peeling  my  eyes  for  street  names.  Eight 
years  before,  after  a  long  search  for  the  old  address,  my  son  had  snapped  a  picture  of  me 
in  front  of  our  building.  I  had  summoned  the  courage  to  ring  the  bell  to  our  apartment, 
but  no  one  was  home. 

“Andrestrasse  runs  from  south  to  north,”  I  wonder  aloud. 

“Not  so,”  Mrs.  Goldsmith  corrects  me.  “East  to  west,  I’d  say.” 

I  look  at  her  in  dismay.  She  smiles.  After  a  silence  she  asks:  “Do  you  remember 
Chemnitz?” 

How  am  I  to  answer  such  a  question?  Chemnitz,  for  me,  is  hardly  the  place  we  are 
looking  at  from  the  window  of  that  bus.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  buildings  and 
factual  histories  described  to  us  in  the  daily  lectures  that  are  sure  to  follow.  Like  an 
obedient  child  I  will  sit  and  hear  schoolmarm  explanations  with  one  ear,  while  the  other 
is  listening  to  a  different  tale  where  memories  run  from  south  to  north  instead  of  west  to 
east.  Yes,  Mrs.  Goldsmith,  I  remember  Chemnitz.  But  the  Chemnitz  I  have  written  about, 
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the  one  I  remember  from  early  childhood,  exists  on  another  planet,  a  timeless  place  filled 
with  the  ghosts  of  scattered  souls  and  dreams,  of  transfixed  moments  not  of 
chronological,  but  eternal  time,  where  everything  hovers  in  the  present. 

As  I  am  thinking  about  my  old  Chemnitz  a  new  quest  is  taking  me  beyond  the 
inmost  shaft  of  a  personal  world:  a  search  for  answers  in  the  wider  world  around  me,  as  I 
am  hoping  against  hope  to  understand  some  of  this  bewildering  dual  realm. 

2. 

PENITENCE  CARVED  IN  WOOD 


I  am  cold,  always  cold,  except  for  the  warmth  of  my  thick  feather  bed  in  my  hotel 
room,  the  ample  breakfasts  and  the  stops  in  restaurants  and  inns  offering  a  variety  of 
delicious  meals.  And  I’m  always  out  of  breath,  trying  a  few  yoga  exercises  before  rushing 
down  to  breakfast—  hoping  to  enjoy  it  without  having  to  worry  about  missing  the  bus 
which  threatens  to  leave  without  me  on  those  early  daily  excursions. 

That  unforgettable  week  in  Chemnitz  during  the  Ides  of  March  is  filled  with 
constant  activities  and  gives  me  no  time  for  reflection.  Breathless  on  a  roller  coaster  of 
sightseeing  trips,  meetings,  events  and  nightly  outings,  I  am  prevented  from  chasing  the 
windmills  of  vanished  times.  On  a  wider  scale  I  compare  this  experience  to  that  of  older 
people  in  East  Germany,  who  must  have  been  equally  unable  to  sort  out  the  whirlwind  of 
change:  those  abrupt  shifts  from  Nazism  to  Communism  and  finally  Capitalism. 

Have  the  hardships  that  followed  the  Nazi  era  given  those  who  took  an  active  part 
in  that  terror  reason  to  avoid  facing  the  role  they  once  played?  The  unimaginable 
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suffering  they  inflicted  on  their  victims  finally  boomeranged,  making  them  feel  a  touch  of 
the  misery  they  inflicted  on  others.  But  was  there  ever  any  contrition,  any  expression  of 
regret?  Being  reduced  to  rubble  along  with  their  cities  and  needing  to  fight  for  bare 
existence  hardly  absolves  them  of  the  crimes  of  the  past.  Although  I  sympathize  with  the 
suffering  of  the  innocent  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  those  cold-blooded  brutes  who 
continue  to  see  themselves  as  upright  citizens. 

The  heart  needs  to  be  purged  of  its  crimes,  the  human  spirit  has  to  be  restored 
with  clarity  and  truth.  First  catharsis,  then  reconciliation. 

We  are  all  victims.  And  a  handful  of  us  who  lived  on  have  come  back—  feeling 
guilty  about  those  who  did  not. 

One  man  stands  out  as  an  exception.  His  name  is  Gottfired  Reichel.  He  was  bom 
and  still  lives  with  his  wife,  children  and  grandchildren  in  Pobershau,  a  small  village  in 
the  Erzgebirge—  the  mountains  near  Chemnitz. 

After  a  long  sightseeing  bus  ride,  followed  by  a  heavy  German  meal  in  a  cozy  inn, 
we  drive  along  the  Bohemians  woods,  then  stop  in  front  of  a  small  gallery.  Inside,  the 
place  is  crowded  with  figures  carved  in  wood.  The  artist  is  there  to  greet  the  guests.  He  is 
a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  blue-eyed  old  man,  no  different  in  looks  from  the  peasants  or 
laborers  of  the  region.  He  disappears  soon  after,  leaving  us  to  inspect  and  admire  his 
work. 

First  we  see  figures  from  the  Old  Testament.  There  is  Eve,  deeply  saddened  after 
finding  out  that  Cain  had  murdered  Abel.  In  her  pain  she  looks  so  real  that  one  could 
hardly  believe  she  was  carved  in  wood.  One  expressive  figure  follows  another:  Cain  and 
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Abel,  Moses,  the  prophet  Jeremiah—  a  whole  regiment  of  biblical  characters  about  50 
centimeters  high.  They  are  all  vivid  in  their  expression  of  fear,  anger,  desperation  or  love. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  a  table  is  crowded  with  carvings  from  another  time.  It 
takes  a  few  moments  to  recognize  the  inmates  of  the  ghetto  of  Warsaw.  Mr.  Reichel  has 
displayed  a  book  to  demonstrate  how  a  photograph  from  it  had  inspired  him  to  carve  the 
victims  faithfully  one  by  one.  As  though  this  were  not  distressing  enough,  I  see  another 
piece  depicting  about  four  dozen  shorter  figures  led  by  a  young  boy  and  guarded  by  five 
German  soldiers:  Jews  transported  to  a  death  camp.  The  artist  has  called  it  “The 
Deportation  to  Babylon.”  He  obviously  filled  those  carvings  with  his  own  anguish- 
anguish  about  what  the  Germans  had  done  to  the  Jewish  people. 

I  am  too  unnerved  to  pay  attention  to  figures  of  the  New  Testament  that  make  up 
the  next  display.  After  a  while  we  enter  another  room  where  Mr.  Reichel  is  waiting  to 
talk  to  us. 

In  a  slow,  deliberate  way  he  begins  to  unfold  the  story  of  his  life.  His  father  had 
taught  him  woodcarving,  an  old  tradition  in  the  Erzgebirge.  In  1944,  aged  nineteen  and 
anxious  to  fight  for  his  Fiihrer,  he  volunteered  for  the  Wehrmacht.  When  he  was  captured 
by  the  Americans,  he  was  sent  to  a  camp  in  England  where  he  spent  three  years  as  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

“During  that  time  I  learned  the  truth  about  Hitler’s  Germany,”  he  goes  on.  “I  was 
shocked  to  find  out  how  I  had  been  misled  with  endless  lies.  The  commander  of  the 
Englich  camp  spoke  to  me  almost  every  day.  He  taught  me  that  people  needn’t  kill  each 
other  for  expressing  different  opinions. 
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“My  comrades  and  I  were  invited  to  the  homes  of  English  families.  They 
welcomed  us  at  Christmas  time.  This  was  simply  unbelievable.  It  could  never  happen  in 
Nazi  Germany.  To  treat  the  enemy  with  such  kindness...  It  further  opened  my  eyes  to 
tolerance,  an  attitude  still  seldom  found  in  our  country. 

“Back  home  in  1948  I  decided  to  teach  school,  hoping  to  pass  on  what  I  had 
learned  to  the  younger  generation.  I  wanted  them  to  see  the  truth  and  not  be  misled  in  any 
way.  But  I  was  able  to  teach  for  only  six  months.  The  people  in  charge  dismissed  me 
without  explanation.  In  1949,  while  unemployed  for  months,  I  kept  thinking  about  what 
we  Germans  had  done  to  the  Jews.  It  left  me  no  peace.  So,  after  the  horrors  of  the  war,  I 
returned  to  my  carving.  I  also  got  involved  with  the  Bible. 

“After  finding  work  as  a  bookkeeper  I  spent  my  free  time  with  youngsters  in  our 
church,  an  organization  called  Die  Junge  Gemeinde.  In  the  sixties  we  travelled  to  the 
Buchenwald  concentration  camp. 

“You  saw  the  ‘Deportation  to  Babylon.’  I  carved  those  figures  during  the  winters 
of  1976  and  ’77  in  answer  to  the  UN  resolution  which  condemned  Zionism  as  a  form  of 
racism.  This  confused  the  young  people  in  our  group  who  wanted  to  know  what  Zionism 
meant.  So  I  prepared  a  long  list  of  the  pogroms  that  took  place  for  2000  years,  starting  in 
Babylon  and  ending  in  Auschwitz....” 

He  stops  to  catch  his  breath.  I  can  see  how  he  has  poured  all  the  agony  and  horror 
about  what  his  fellowmen  had  done  to  the  Jews  into  those  carvings.  His  voice  sounds 
hoarse  as  he  adds  in  a  whisper:  “To  think  that  I  could  easily  have  been  one  of  those 
guards... or  worse—  a  guard  in  Auschwitz  sending  children  into  the  ovens — without 
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hesitation.  We  followed  orders,  didn’t  we?  And  now,  whenever  I  look  at  my 
grandchildren....” 

I  am  deeply  moved  by  his  honesty.  In  my  experience  he  is  the  first  German  ever 
to  admit  his  guilt  and  to  take  personal  responsibility  for  his  countrymen’s  actions. 

Hadn’t  God  saved  an  entire  city  for  one  just  man? 

He  is  no  longer  active  in  the  church,  he  says  in  conclusion;  younger  people  can 
take  over.  This  is  the  time  of  life  dedicated  to  giving  all  his  love  and  attention  to  his 
grandchildren.  I  can  only  hope  that,  as  he  recounts  his  story  to  a  few  Jewish  people  who 
visit  his  gallery  year  after  year,  it  will  not  be  by  rote  but  with  undiminished  passion.  May 
its  meaning  never  be  dulled  down  by  time  and  repetition. 

3. 

BRIGITTE  AND  MARIA:  SHOULD  ONE  OF  US  DIE. . . 


Back  in  1990,  I  had  written  Brigitte  Frohlich  that  Walter  Mecklenburg,  a  mutual 
friend  of  ours,  had  urged  me  to  look  her  up  during  the  weekend  I  was  going  to  spend  with 
my  son  in  Chemnitz.  Walter,  who  lives  outside  of  New  York,  was  an  old  classmate  of 
hers  and  had  visited  her  on  several  occasions.  Unable  to  afford  a  telephone,  Brigitte  had 
to  call  me  at  the  hotel  to  make  an  appointment.  I  was  to  come  to  her  apartment  at  four 
o’clock  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

“Will  your  son  be  with  you?  Because,  if  you  bring  him  along,  I  have  to  rearrange 
the  furniture—  to  make  space  for  another  visitor.” 
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I  assured  her  that  I  would  come  without  him.  Although  I  expected  Brigitte  to  live 
in  poverty  I  was  shocked  at  her  predicament.  According  to  Walter  she  came  from  a 
wealthy,  highly  respected  family  who  had  fallen  into  misfortune  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
She  had  always  been  obese  and  her  schoolmates  tormented  her  relentlessly.  Walter  had 
tried  to  protect  her  as  much  as  he  could.  His  kindness  earned  him  her  lasting  friendship 
and  gratitude.  He  had  told  me  that  she  lived  with  Maria,  an  illegitimate  daughter  who  was 
suffering  from  rickets  and  some  other,  undiagnosed  illness. 

On  that  Sunday  afternoon  I  took  two  streetcars  to  the  other  end  of  town,  then 
climbed  to  the  third  floor  of  a  dilapidated  building  that  smelled  of  poverty,  cabbage  and 
fish.  Before  I  could  ring  the  bell  the  door  was  opened  by  an  attractive  looking  woman 
with  high  Slavic  cheekbones.  She  seemed  to  have  been  anxiously  awaiting  my  arrival  and 
gave  me  a  warm  welcome.  There  was  an  immediate  spark  of  empathy  between  us.  Her 
ebony  black  hair  contrasted  with  the  pale  porcelain  of  her  complexion.  As  she  turned 
around  to  lead  me  through  a  narrow  hall  inhabited  by  a  dog,  a  parrot  and  a  tank  with 
goldfish,  I  noticed  a  slight  hump  on  her  back. 

“We  love  our  little  menagerie,”  she  said.  Although  she  smiled,  I  caught  the 
sadness  in  her  voice.  We  entered  the  living-bedroom.  An  enormous  woman  in  a 
nightgown  and  slippers  sat  on  the  paisley  cover  of  her  bed.  She  stretched  out  two  huge 
arms  to  greet  me.  I  shook  her  thick-padded  hands,  taking  in  an  expression  of  warmth  and 
kindness  from  her  sunken  blue  eyes  and  puffy  features. 

“Sit  down,”  she  said.  “I  know  we  have  little  time.  I’ve  waited  to  tell  you  my 

story.” 
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Puzzled,  I  faced  her  across  a  small  table  while  Maria  went  out  to  fetch  the  tea. 

“Sorry  to  receive  you  in  such  squalid  surroundings.  We  have  been  surviving  here 
for  thirty-seven  years.” 

I  looked  about  the  neat,  sparsely  furnished  room.  It  was  so  small  that  it  seemed 
crowded. 

“I  need  no  change,”  Brigitte  went  on,  “since  I’m  tied  to  my  room  and  bed.  It’s 
good  in  a  way,  because  it  saves  me  from  wearing  shoes  or  dresses.  Medication  is  free, 
and  I  eat  very  little.  Believe  me,  I  gain  a  pound  just  by  looking  at  a  piece  of  bread. 
Thanks  to  my  age  and  Maria’s  poor  health  we  are  both  on  State  Compensation—  which 
helps  us  survive.  God  forbid,  if  one  of  us  should  die...  the  other  would  starve....” 

Maria  returned  with  a  tray.  She  poured  weak  tea  into  three  white  cups  and  set  two 
pale  cookies  on  each  saucer. 

“Sit  down,  child,”  her  mother  said  as  she  was  about  to  take  out  the  tray.  Maria  put 
it  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  obeyed  the  command. 

“You  may  be  wondering  why  I  want  to  tell  you  my  story.  First  of  all — the  instant 
I  saw  you  I  knew  that  you  were  the  right  one.” 

“How  so?  Did  Walter  tell  you  that  I’m  a  writer?  Do  you  want  someone  to  record 
it?” 

“No,  God  forbid!  I  just  want  someone  to  know  the  truth  and  take  it  out  of  this 
stuffy  place.” 

She  turned  her  head  in  fear  as  though  an  invisible  enemy  were  listening  to  her 

words. 


“But  Walter  knows. . .” 
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“He  doesn’t  know  the  half  of  it.  Last  time  he  came  here  with  a  friend.  You  don’t 
tell  such  a  story  to  a  man,  let  alone  two.  That’s  why  I  was  hoping  you  wouldn’t  bring 
your  son.  Besides,  it  would  be  much  too  dangerous. . .” 

“But  why  tell  me — a  stranger?” 

“That’s  exactly  why.  Besides— I  knew  at  once  that  you  could  be  trusted.” 

“On  face  value?” 

“I’m  an  old  woman.  I  can  tell.” 

“You  needn’t  be  afraid  any  longer,”  I  said.  “The  Wall  has  come  down,  and...” 

“These  walls  still  have  ears,”  she  interrupted  in  a  whisper.  After  a  pause  she 
added  that  her  schoolmates  used  to  treat  her  with  the  same  cruelty  they  showed  Jewish 
kids.  Ironically,  the  only  person  who  was  kind  to  her  happened  to  be  Walter,  a  Jewish 
boy.  The  war  years  were  terrible,  adding  personal  tragedy  to  the  general  misery.  Her 
parents  died  in  short  succession  of  one  another  and  all  family  possessions  were  lost  soon 
after.  In  her  late  twenties,  while  living  with  her  aunt  and  working  as  a  nurse  she  met  an 
older  Russian  high  official  who  had  befriended  her  relative  and  would  stop  in  her 
apartment  for  frequent  visits.  He  was  a  heavyset  man  from  the  Ural  who  had  not  seen  his 
wife  and  four  children  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He  was  stationed  in  a  secluded 
house  deep  in  the  woods  outside  Chemnitz.  Mysterious  sources  of  Uranium,  those  woods 
were  off  limit  to  all  citizens —  any  trespasser  was  threatened  with  the  penalty  of  death.  To 
this  day  Brigitte  had  no  idea  of  what  was  going  on  for  the  Russians  kept  it  top  secret.  She 
was  terrified  that  anyone  might  find  out  her  own  top  secret  and  only  breathed  with  relief 
when  the  occupiers  retreated  from  her  homeland. 
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For  they  had  fallen  in  love — big  Vladimir,  or  whatever  his  name,  and  Brunhilde- 
Brigitte,  who  by  that  time  had  miraculously  managed  to  lose  some  weight—  a  veritable 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  with  the  two  enemy  nations  as  Capulets  and  Montagues  threatening  in 
the  background.  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  reverse:  donning  man’s  clothes  Brigitte  would 
sneak  into  the  woods  by  night,  pretending  to  be  a  laborer  and  after  an  arduous,  perilous 
walk  climb  a  ladder  her  lover  had  set  up  for  her  and  enter  his  room  through  an  open 
window. 

Their  romance  lasted  until  he  was  called  back  to  Russia  a  few  years  later,  leaving 
Maria  as  a  memento  of  his  love.  I  don’t  know  if  he  ever  knew  about  the  child,  Brigitte’s 
treasure  and  her  only  reason  for  living. 

“If  one  of  us  should  die,  the  other  will  starve...  ”  Did  Brigitte  know  the  truth  of 
her  words?  I  could  see  how  she  had  bound  her  daughter  to  her  like  a  Siamese  twin.  “Sit 
down,  child,  ”  she  had  said.  And  Maria  the  child  had  sat  down. 

Brigitte  at  least  had  had  her  day  in  the  sun.  What  about  Maria? 

“I  stayed  in  a  convent  with  the  baby  and  worked  for  the  nuns.  It  was  my  faith  in 
God  that  kept  me  serene  so  I  could  be  a  good  mother  to  my  child.” 

“And  your  faith  was  inspired  by  the  nuns?” 

She  shook  herself  like  a  dog.  “Oh,  no,  not  those!  My  life  was  good  after  all,”  she 
went  on.  “Compared  to  what  happened  to  the  Jewish  people.  ‘Look  beneath  you,’  my 
father  used  to  say.  ‘There’s  always  someone  worse  off.  Count  your  blessings’.” 

“I  always  count  mine,”  I  said.  “We  escaped  by  a  hair’s  breadth.  Every  day  I’m 


grateful  to  be  alive.” 
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She  did  not  respond.  “I’m  sorry  there  is  no  more  time,”  she  said.  “May  I  write 
you?  You  needn’t  answer...” 

“Of  course  I’ll  answer,”  I  replied. 

Later  Maria  walked  me  back  to  the  streetcar.  I  thought  it  surprising  that  her 
mother  had  not  shown  any  interest  in  what  had  happened  to  me  and  my  family.  It  was 
more  than  being  unable  to  move  out  of  that  dingy  room — she  was  buried  in  those 
gargantuan  folds  of  fat  embedding  her  and  her  daughter’s  whole  life,  without  leaving 
room  for  anyone  else. 

Waiting  at  the  stop  Maria  said,  “You’ll  hear  from  me  too.”  I  told  her  that  I  would 
like  that  very  much.  “I’m  forty-four  years  old,”  she  went  on.  “She  treats  me  like  a  child.” 

“I  know.” 

“I  thought  you’d  understand.  You  come  from  such  a  different  world.” 

“Don’t  forget —  your  mother’s  been  through  so  much.” 

She  took  my  hand  as  we  saw  the  streetcar  moving  toward  us:  “Are  you  sure  you 
won’t  mind  if  I  write  you?  I  mean. . .” 

“You  may  pour  your  heart  out,”  I  said.  “Though  it  will  be  difficult  to  give  you  a 
straightforward  answer.  You  understand  why.” 

“Yes.  My  mother  might  open  your  letters.  But  it  helps  to  know  that  there’s 
someone,  who...” 

We  embraced.  The  streetcar  stopped.  The  doors  opened.  My  heart  was  heavy.  I 

climbed  in.  We  waved  until  she  had  turned  into  a  dot. 
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At  first  their  letters  were  sent  in  the  same  envelope,  Brigitte’s  filled  with  the 

details  of  their  daily  existence  and  proclamations  of  her  religious  faith,  Maria’s  with  the 

changes  she  witnessed  from  year  to  year  in  Chemnitz.  There  were  charming  Christmas 

cards  with  drawings  of  Tatjana,  the  dog,  and  Fritz,  the  parrot,  and  the  goldfish  whose 

name  I  forgot.  They  were  overjoyed  with  small  amounts  of  money  I  sent  them  each  year 

for  the  holidays.  Little  by  little  Brigitte’s  health  seemed  to  fail  and  Maria  became  the 

chief  letter  writer,  while  her  mother  only  added  her  greetings.  Before  the  mid-nineties 

Maria  sent  me  the  news  that  they  were  going  to  move  to  a  new  address,  a  real  apartment 

with  an  indoor  toilet  and  bathroom  and  even  a  telephone.  No  more  outhouse,  no  more 

walking  down  three  flights  of  steps  to  get  rid  of  garbage.  She  was  jubilant.  Happy  to  hear 

that  they  could  enjoy  such  simple  luxuries  I  assumed  that  capitalism  was  paying  higher 

State  Compensation.  Her  next  letter  was  a  hymn  about  the  city’s  Markthalle,  the  restored 

covered  market  I  remembered  from  my  childhood,  located  just  a  few  steps  from  the  foot 

of  the  Kassberg.  The  place  was  overflowing  with  edible  goods  Maria  had  never  seen 

before  as  well  as  small  eating  places  they  couldn’t  afford;  but  the  mere  existence  of  such 

abundance  was  a  joy  to  behold.  In  early  1995  she  wrote  me  a  letter  in  her  gothic  hand: 

Dear  Gabriella,  since  yesterday  winter  has  set  in  with  all  its  might,  while  on  Christmas 
Eve  the  meadows  were  still  filled  with  daisies,  and  primroses  began  to  bloom  in  yards  all 
over  town.  No  comparison  with  the  storms  and  floods  in  your  area,  as  we  are  seeing  on 
television..  Now  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  this  unified  Germany  I  keep  dreaming  of  traveling 
to  your  shores.  Even  the  prospect  of  getting  shot  under  a  palm  tree—  as  a  special  tourist 
attraction—  couldn't  hold  me  back.  Unfortunately,  this  will  be  impossible  for  a  while. 
First,  there  is  my  little  dog,  already  six  years  old,  who  can  7  be  left  alone.  He  mourns 
each  hour  of  my  absence  during  necessary  errands.  Not  to  speak  of  my  poor  mother,  who 
isn  7  well  at  all,  and  without  much  hope  for  improvement. 

Things  are  extremely  hard  for  me.  I’ve  told  you  before  how  much  this  new  era  agrees 
with  me,  and  how  quickly  I  have  adjusted  to  it.  Regrettably  this  wasn  7  the  case  with  my 
mother.  She  was  unable  to  accept  the  changes,  and  I  believe  that  she  has  gone  downhill 
ever  since.  The  fact  that  she  hasn  7  left  her  four  walls  for  years  and  can  only  move 
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around  the  room  with  a  stick,  adds  to  her  hardship.  That ’s  why  I  had  to  take  over 
everything  she  used  to  do  in  the  past.  We  had  to  reverse  our  roles  and  she  has  trouble 
giving  up  her  control.  1  was  the  child  holding  on  to  her  hand  while  she  guided  me  for  so 
long  and  kept  all  difficulties  away  from  me,  whether  I  liked  it  or  not.  Now  this  child  has 
suddenly  grown  independent,  has  learned  to  decide  for  herself  and  to  overcome 
complicated  situations.  She  simply  refuses  to  accept  it.  During  our  daily  confrontations 
she  reproaches  me  for  damaging  her  health.  This  may  be  partly  true,  but  although  I’m 
sorry  for  her,  I  can ’t  develop  backward  into  a  small  child,  just  to  please  her. 

The  situation  is  totally  crazy.  Life  has  never  been  as  difficult  for  me  as  now,  and  yet  so 
beautiful.  It’s  wonderful  to  discover  one ’s  own  possibilities  and  abilities,  even  this  late, 
though  not  too  late,  I  hope.  What  a  pity  and  irony  that  I  should  grow  independent  thanks 
to  my  mother’s  helplessness .... 

She ’s  a  good,  well-meaning  human  being,  but  believes—  as  probably  many  other  mothers 
do—  that  she ’s  the  only  one  to  know  what ’s  good  and  right  for  her  daughter.  I’m  so 
different  from  her—  after  all  I  come  from  another  world,  another  time.  Trying  to  make 
this  clear  to  her  in  her  poor  state  of  health  is  absolutely  fruitless.  She  made  the  great 
mistake  to  dedicate  her  life  to  me  alone;  and  now  she  expects  that  I  do  the  same  for  her. 
She  won  ’ t  understand  why  many  other  things  are  so  important  to  me. 

In  spite  of  these  complications  I  have  positive  things  to  tell.  For  example,  we  now  have  a 
fine  and  capable  house  physician  who  drops  by  all  the  time  to  look  after  my  mother — a 
wonderful  consequence  of  the  new  era.  And  all  year  ‘round  we  find  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables— another  unaccustomed  joy,  especially  valuable  for  my  mother.  In  addition, 
it’s  finally  possible  to  fix  up  the  apartment.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  buy  unless 
you  had  certain  connections.  I’m  thinking  of  floor  coverings,  or — once  an  impossible 
dream — a  handful  of  tiles  for  the  wall  near  the  kitchen  stove.  If  I  need  any  I  can  just  go 
and  pick  them  up  at  the  store — unbelievable!  Or  lovely  adhesive  film  for  furniture  and 
doors,  which  is  my  next  goal.  I  do  everything  myself  since  craftsmen  are  too  expensive  for 
us  mere  mortals. 

This  was  to  give  you  an  idea  about  our  personal  situation.  For  today  I  send  you  many 
warm  regards. 


Maria 


Since  Brigitte  might  intercept  my  answer  I  could  not  respond  to  Maria’s  letter. 
Although  my  heart  went  out  to  her  and  I  felt  pleased  with  her  spunk  I  was  struck  by  her 
lack  of  interest  in  what  I  was  doing,  or  anything  concerning  another  person’s  life.  The 
two  women  seemed  so  tightly  swaddled  within  the  daily  struggle  of  their  existence  that 
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there  was  no  room  for  anything  else.  We  continued  exchanging  short  notes  and  Christmas 
greetings  until  the  summer  of  1997.  The  following  Christmas  my  note  remained 
unanswered.  In  the  meantime  I  had  received  the  mayor’s  invitation,  and  looked  forward 
to  surprising  the  two  women  at  my  return  to  Chemnitz. 

I  call  Maria  the  day  after  my  arrival  in  Chemnitz.  As  soon  as  I  have  checked  the 
telephone  directory  for  their  number,  I  am  unable  to  shake  the  uneasy  feeling  that 
something  has  happened  to  Brigitte.  This  would  explain  Maria’s  silence.  After  a  few 
rings  I  hear  a  feeble  voice. 

“Brigitte?”  I  ask  apprehensively. 

“Who  is  speaking?” 

“It’s  Gabriella—  from  San  Francisco.  I’m  here,  in  Chemnitz  and  would  like  to  see 

you.” 

Silence. 

“How  are  you?  And  how’s  Maria?” 

“Maria  is  dead.” 

The  words  do  not  register. 

“She  was  always  sick,”  says  the  feeble  voice.  “That’s  why  I  had  to  watch  her  all 
the  time,  poor  child.  She  didn’t  understand.” 

Maria  dead....  the  words  reverberate  as  an  echo  in  my  ears. 

“I  can’t  ask  you  to  come  over  because  I’m  in  bad  shape.  Bedridden  and  in 


constant  pain.  Sorry  I  can’t  see  you.” 
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What  was  the  nature  of  Maria’s  illness?  Mysterious  sources  of  uranium?  Fallout 
from  Chernobyl?  Lack  of  the  right  nourishment?  Lifelong  restrictions?  I  am  choking. 

“But  though  I  can’t  move,”  the  feeble  voice  goes  on  saying,  “I’m  still  better  off 
than  a  lot  of  people.  Always  look  beneath  you,  my  father  used  to  say . . . .” 

“I’m  so  sorry...” 

She  hangs  up. 


4. 

THE  TURMER:  A  BIRD’S  EYE  VIEW 


Each  year,  visitors  arriving  in  the  Chemnitzer  Hof  Hotel  are  greeted  with 
sandwiches  and  a  lecture  with  photographs  of  the  old  and  new  Chemnitz  by  its  Tiirmer, 
or  Man  of  the  Tower.  The  lecture  shows  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  city’s  history  and 
is  laced  with  humorous  reflections.  If  asked  for  a  copy  of  his  long  expose  the  Tiirmer  will 
proudly  shake  his  head  and  say  that  he  has  never  needed  to  write  anything  down  since  it’s 
all  indelibly  etched  in  his  head. 

Another  meeting  with  the  Turmer  occurs  in  the  impressive  Rathaus,  the  new  City 
Hall  built  in  1921.  On  Sunday  at  noon  we  are  gathered  in  one  of  its  handsome,  high- 
ceilinged  rooms  to  receive  a  book  called  “Chemnitz,  Yesterday  and  Today.”  One  by  one 
the  kindly  mayor  hands  us  a  book  and  one  by  one  we  are  being  photographed  for  the 
solemn  occasion.  Maids  in  black  dresses  and  starched  white  aprons  stand  against  the 
ancient  wooded  walls  with  trays  holding  glasses  filled  with  liquid  amber.  Before  the 
sumptuous  meal  that  is  to  follow  the  Turmer,  in  full  costume,  guides  us  up  endless  spiral 
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staircases  to  the  top  of  the  building  where  the  supposedly  magnificent  view  is  obliterated 
by  a  flurry  of  snowflakes. 

As  a  happy  result  of  economic  change  Chemnitz  has  met  the  expense  of  a  Turmer 
since  1991,  the  occasion  of  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  its  handsome  City  Hall.  The 
decision  may  have  been  induced  by  the  deficit  of  visible  history  caused  by  wartime  air 
raids  and  forty  years  of  neglect  and  ignorance  under  the  socialist  regime.  Since  that  time 
Stefan  Weber  has  been  employed  as  Turmer  by  the  office  of  culture  and  works  closely 
with  the  home  and  history  associations.  He  feels  deeply  responsible  toward  the  execution 
of  his  tasks  as  well  as  to  his  professional  union  called  Guild  of  European  Men  of  the 
Tower  and  Night  Watch. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  accepted  by  this  guild,  which  has  been  in  existence  since  1987. 
The  guild  master  resides  in  Rodach,  near  Coburg,  in  the  West.  He  watches  carefully  over 
the  carrying  out  of  the  rules.  The  application  of  historical  knowledge  in  work 
performance  is  of  particular  value:  old  texts  must  be  kept  pure  in  style,  in  spite  of  being 
revised  in  a  gentle  and  timely  manner. 

And  the  old  sing-song,  “Listen,  you  people,  let  us  tell  you,”  surrounded  by  ringing 
bells  and  blowing  trumpets  would  remain  a  half-hearted  affair  without  the  corresponding 
costume —  equally  examined  and  judged  by  the  Master  of  the  Guild. 

Born  in  1942  Stefan  Weber,  already  fascinated  by  the  city’s  towers  as  a  child,  had 
no  idea  what  they  might  mean  to  him  in  the  future.  One  evening  in  1970,  after  a  choir 
rehearsal  in  the  Castle  Church,  he  looked  longingly  at  the  light  shining  in  its  tower.  At 
that  time  the  church’s  apartment  stood  vacant  and  the  church  needed  a  caretaker  to  wind 
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the  clock,  ring  the  bells,  and  do  a  few  additional  chores.  In  exchange  for  free  lodgings 
Stefan  Weber  accepted  those  duties  as  an  honorary  post.  In  the  meantime  he  continued 
working  in  the  department  of  publicity  and  advertising.  Little  by  little  he  specialized  in 
guided  tours  in  which  local  history  played  as  much  a  part  as  that  of  the  church. 

His  life  is  one  of  consistent  dedication.  This  is  strongly  felt  whenever  the  Turmer 
guides  visitors  from  all  over  the  world  through  the  Castle  Church  and  Town  Hall  whose 
High  Tower,  according  to  the  guild,  is  actually  his  rightful  domicile.  The  Master  in 
Rodach  surely  appreciates  his  colleague  from  Chemnitz,  although  he  comes  from  the 
East.  After  all,  he  has  twenty  years’  experience  to  his  name. 

Whenever  the  Turmer  dons  his  costume  he  looks  like  a  character  from  Wagner’s 
“Die  Meistersinger.”  His  elongated  face  with  its  reddish-blond  mustache  and  his  long, 
thin  nose,  the  black  hat  and  cape,  the  determined  strides  as  he  swings  a  lantern  by  his 
side,  and  the  intensity  of  his  eyes  and  words  remind  me  of  a  preacher’s,  expressing 
seriousness  of  purpose  as  well  as  obedience  to  cause.  His  eager  speeches  are  touched 
with  humor  and  he  is  kind  and  friendly  in  an  absentminded  way — absent  minded  because 
he  is  immersed  in  the  cocoon  of  his  guilden  world,  still  a  boy  dreaming  of  lofty  towers, 
striving  to  please  the  master. 

Stefan  Weber  lives  with  his  cat. 

I  am  trying  to  imagine  a  Turmer’ s  life.  Chemnitz  spreads  beneath  him  from  the 
tower’s  lofty  height,  all  the  way  to  the  Bohemian  woods  and  the  foot  of  the  Erzgebirge. 
This  once  prosperous  and  flourishing  city  no  longer  has  any  There  there.  With  its  heavy 
eastern  sky  weighing  above  it,  the  days  are  mostly  cold  and  dark.  Rows  and  rows  of 
streets  contain  apartment  buildings  which  may  remain  vacant  for  many  years  to  come.  In 
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the  center,  right  near  City  Hall,  noisy  bulldozers  tear  up  ground  and  pavement  to  prepare 
and  build  a  new  prosperity.  It  will  take  endless  time  and  money.  What  does  our  Turmer 
do,  looking  down  from  his  tower  during  the  long  months  devoid  of  tourists  and 
survivors?  Steeped  in  local  patriotism  he  may  withdraw  into  a  comer  of  his  room  and, 
with  the  cat  on  his  lap,  deepen  his  historical  knowledge.  Here  and  there  he  will  attend  a 
meeting  with  his  brethren,  consuming  beer  and  sauerbraten  while  discussing  innovations 
of  the  guild.  Guild-ridden,  he  may  dream  of  new  singsongs  and  bells  to  ring  in  a  better 
future.  But  suppose  he  finally  gets  struck  by  the  monotony  of  those  same  old  speeches? 
Won’t  he  want  to  scream  in  frustration  from  the  lonely  height  of  his  odd  ivory  tower 
where  no  one  will  hear  him  but  his  frightened  cat? 

If  I  were  a  Turmerin,  if  there  was  a  guild  of  Tower  women,  I  wouldn’t  be  silent 
about  an  abominable  chapter  in  the  particular  history  of  Chemnitz  which  no  one  seems  to 
remember  or  is  brave  enough  to  mention.  “Listen,  you  people,”  I  would  say,  “let  me  tell 
you...”  Then  I’d  be  disobedient  to  the  guild  master,  for  what  the  Germans  and  especially 
the  Chemnitzers  need  is  a  good  dose  of  disobedience  so  that  no  dictator  will  ever  make 
them  eat  out  of  his  hand  again.  And  then  this  Tiirmer  woman  would  follow  the  swallows 
leaving  their  nests  under  the  Castle’s  roof,  and  fly  far,  far  away. . .. 

5. 

ULRIKE  AND  THE  STAR  OF  DAVID 


The  first  time  I  see  Ulrike  Richter  I  take  her  for  one  of  the  Russian  refugees  who 
presently  make  up  most  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Chemnitz.  A  dark,  full-blown 
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woman  in  flowing,  colorful  garments,  she  strikes  me  as  much  older  than  her  thirty-one 
years.  Her  perfect  German,  however,  makes  me  wonder  about  her  origins.  I  soon  find  out 
that  she  was  born  and  raised  in  Chemnitz.  A  go-between  the  mayor’s  office,  the  Jewish 
community,  and  former  Jewish  citizens  invited  to  Chemnitz,  she  joins  us  on  various 
excursions,  attends  to  our  needs,  and  befriends  a  few  of  the  guests.  She  is  a  gifted  artist, 
and  her  paintings  are  being  exhibited  in  other  towns;  she  also  designs  invitations  and 
writes  poetic  prose. 

During  our  first  casual  encounter  she  told  me  that  a  few  years  before  Germany’s 
reunification  jeering  young  hoodlums  had  stopped  her  in  the  street  and,  hissing  anti- 
Semitic  insults,  engraved  the  Star  of  David  on  her  wrist.  Ulrike  was  emphatically 
reprimanded  for  trying  to  file  a  complaint  as  she  sought  protection  from  the  police:  for 
fascism  no  longer  existed  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  The  officers  in  charge 
then  dismissed  her  with  disdain.  She  felt  like  a  woman  raped  and  blamed  for  having 
provoked  her  defilement. 

“It  was  odd,”  she  tells  me  the  following  day,  as  she  sits  beside  me  on  the  bus 
during  an  excursion  to  Dresden—  “but  I  was  always  drawn  to  Jewish  culture  and  Jewish 
people.  I’ve  lived  in  Chemnitz  all  my  life.  My  parents  were  never  married.  I  felt  close  to 
my  Protestant  father,  but  had  a  strained  relationship  with  my  mother.  She  told  me  little 
about  herself,  and  we  would  not  confide  in  each  other.  Then,  just  before  she  died — she 
was  sixty-five  years  old —  she  opened  her  heart  to  me  and  confessed  that  she  was 
Jewish.” 

Having  come  here  from  West  Germany  before  the  end  of  the  war,  Ulrike  goes  on, 
her  mother  was  so  terrified  that  she  kept  her  secret  for  all  those  years,  even  from  her 
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daughter  and  husband.  The  revelation  caused  Ulrike  considerable  relief:  an  outsider  in 
her  hometown,  she  had  at  last  found  her  identity.  Since  then  she  has  carried  her  half- 
Jewishness  as  though  it  were  whole,  with  her  head  high.  She  says  no  more  about  her 
mother’s  death  and  suffering,  which  must  have  caused  her  deep  grief  and  regret.  I  suspect 
that  her  painful  experiences  account  for  her  unusual  maturity.  Still  in  her  early  twenties, 
she  gave  birth  to  her  daughter  Kathinka.  No  allusion  to  the  vanished  father.  Kathinka  is  a 
lovely,  highly  gifted  child,  blond,  blue-eyed,  both  mischievous  and  precocious. 

Now  that  she  has  come  into  her  own,  Ulrike’ s  alienation  from  her  surroundings 
has  deepened  due  to  her  foreign  appearance  on  the  one  hand  and  her  unconventional 
ways  on  the  other. 

“It’s  enough  to  act  or  dress  the  least  bit  differently  from  what  our  good  citizens 
consider  the  norm,  and  they’ll  look  at  you  askance.  Despite  all  their  claims  of  loving  art 
and  artists...  watch  out!  The  slightest  faux  pas  won’t  be  forgotten  as  long  as  you  live. 
Except,  of  course,  when  it  comes  to  visitors  from  the  other  end  of  the  world.” 

“But  that’s  part  of  German  history,”  I  say.  “Artists  in  any  field  were  either  put  on 
pedestals,  high  above  mere  mortals,  or  tom  to  shreds.  They  were  never  considered  part  of 
the  people — as  in  France,  for  example.” 

She  nods  vivaciously.  “That’s  so  true!  It  has  never  occurred  to  me,  though  I’ve 
been  wondering  what  causes  this  German  hero  worship,  along  with  the  tendency  to 
conform  and  obey.  For  better  or  for  worse.  Most  of  the  time  for  worse,  I’m  afraid.” 

I  turn  over  the  coin:  “The  other  side  is  dependability,  conscientiousness,  being  as 
good  as  one’s  word.  Such  qualities  are  cherished  everywhere.  The  Italians  make  up  for 
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them  with  charm  and  spontaneity,  while  their  words  and  promises  often  need  to  be  taken 
with  a  grain  of  salt.” 

“And  the  Jews?” 

“Ah,  the  Jews —  I  would  say  they’re  part  of  the  nations  they  come  from,  topped 
with  a  patina  of  their  own. . .” 

That  evening,  I  am  reminded  of  our  conversation  as  we  attend  the  Friday  night 
service  in  the  makeshift  synagogue.  Its  small  congregation  consists  mainly  of  Russian 
Jews  who  know  nothing  or  little  about  their  religion,  and  are  now  hungrily  absorbing  the 
service  given  by  the  conservative  Israeli  rabbi  who  presides  over  the  sparsely  attended 
synagogues  of  Dresden,  Leipzig  and  Chemnitz.  In  1994  the  congregation  consisted  of 
only  eleven  members.  Thanks  to  the  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union  it  has  grown  to  180. 
No  doubt  these  poor  exiles  who  have  not  been  allowed  to  practice  their  religion  for 
generations  are  eager  to  learn  about  their  origins.  Strangers  and  outsiders  wherever  they 
go,  they  anxiously  flock  together  for  warmth  since  no  one  but  the  Jewish  community  will 
give  them  a  sense  of  belonging.  Finding  solace  in  a  community,  they  share  the 
unaccustomed  experience  of  prayer.  Ironically,  Germany,  not  too  long  ago  the  pit  of  hell 
to  Jews  all  over  the  world,  has  become  their  safe  haven.  In  spite  of  the  relentless 
persecution  they  endured  for  being  Jewish,  their  looks  and  manners  strike  me  as 
thoroughly  Russian.  Searching  for  some  specific  Jewish  quality  which  is  not  apparent  at 
first  sight,  I  can  tell  that  the  Star  of  David,  though  not  engraved  in  their  wrists,  has  been 
stamped  inside  them  against  their  will.  Ulrike  hints  at  a  latent  anti-Semitism  against  these 
newcomers,  which  is  subtly  manifested  by  some  local  authorities  and  felt  by  their 
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children  in  school.  Of  all  places  they  had  to  settle  in  the  city  from  which  we  had  run  for 
life.  Why  Chemnitz,  why  not  Israel?  Is  Israel  too  far,  too  frightening  and  foreign  to  their 
world?  Have  they  chosen  this  country  for  being  closer  geographically  and  to  their  culture, 
easier  to  understand,  although  only  a  few  of  them  speak  any  German?  Did  they  come 
here  to  find  the  comfort  of  the  familiar  just  as  they  seek  sanctuary  in  this  makeshift 
synagogue?  I  cannot  tell.  But  I  am  troubled  by  the  incongruity  of  it  all. 

After  the  service  we  are  invited  to  a  room  upstairs.  Tables  loaded  with  delicious 
homemade  food  prepared  by  members  of  the  congregation^,  are  festively  set  for  the 
visitors.  I  meet  with  several  people,  among  them  a  woman  from  Chernobyl;  but  she  and 
most  of  the  others  speak  nothing  but  Russian.  Only  one  gentleman  manages  to  express 
himself  in  a  broken  German.  Melancholy  is  written  all  over  his  kind,  pleasant-looking 
face.  He  tells  me  that  he  was  a  physician  in  a  small  town,  but  now  would  never  again  be 
able  to  practice  medicine.  At  sixty-two  he  feels  too  old  to  start  a  new  life,  too  young  to 
remain  idle.  Only  the  next  generation,  including,  he  hopes,  his  lovely  sixteen  year  old 
daughter,  may  be  given  a  chance  to  build  a  future.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  Russians 
are  close  to  his  age.  I  feel  an  immediate  rapport  with  the  doctor,  sensing  from  our 
conversation  that  he  must  have  cared  a  great  deal  about  his  patients;  but  this  only 
increases  my  sadness  about  his  predicament  and  that  of  his  fellow  refugees.  Later,  Ulrike 
confirms  the  hardship  of  their  survival.  They  have  to  subsist  on  a  pittance.  There  simply 
isn’t  enough  money  to  go  around.  I  am  bitterly  reminded  of  the  never-ending  suffering  of 
displaced  people  all  over  the  world. 

* 
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The  following  morning,  Saturday,  Ulrike  and  I  take  a  swim  in  the  large  indoor 
pool  close  to  the  hotel.  Since  I  am  used  to  swimming  half  a  mile  four  to  five  times  a 
week,  I  feel  athletic  next  to  the  heavy-set,  white-skinned  Ulrike.  To  my  amazement,  a 
few  minutes  later  I  see  her  glide  through  the  water  like  an  Olympic  contender.  Humbled, 
I  follow  at  what  now  seems  snail’s  speed. 

Back  at  the  hotel,  I  look  through  a  pile  of  informative  material  about  Chemnitz 
that  I  have  not  found  time  to  read.  Among  books  and  brochures  I  come  across  a 
parchment  colored  page  topped  by  the  drawing  of  an  angel’s  head.  Since  Ulrike  has 
shown  me  reproductions  of  some  of  her  paintings  I  recognize  her  style.  Beneath  the 
drawing  she  has  printed  an  unsigned  prose  poem,  followed  by  words  of  gratitude  from 
the  Jewish  community  for  the  visitors’  help  in  restoring  the  history  of  the  Chemnitz 
Jewry.  It  remains  unsigned.  Ulrike  obviously  prefers  to  be  anonymous.  Here  is  my  rough 
translation: 


Whether  we  raise  barriers, 

Or  enter  into  the  pain 
Whose  extent  we  can  only  surmise, 

Whether  we  want  to  awaken 
In  spite  of  soporific  happiness — 

And  find  one  another  again 
Where  we  never  thought  we  might  be, 
Whether  we  leave  room  for  the  incomprehensible, 
Because  it  is  more  important  than  our  understanding— 

Whether  we  grow  wings 
As  we  crawl  on  the  ground, 

And  dare  love  the  shocking 
Because  it  opens  us  up, 

As  we  honor  the  world  in  all  its  confusion, 
Because  we  are  part  of  that  confusion 
And  redemption— 

Whether  we  raise  artificial  barriers, 

And  don’t  protect  ourselves 
From  the  encounter  with  the  point 
At  which  everything  converges: 
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All  this  we  answer  each  day 
With  our  eyes  and  hands, 

With  the  ways  we  choose 
With  our  movements 
Through  the  gray  and  the  colors. 

I  did  not  protect  myself  from  the  encounter  with  the  point  at  which  everything 
converges  during  that  week  in  Chemnitz.  Yet  I  have  found  no  answer  within  the  maze  of 
impressions  and  memories  as  I  move  through  the  gray  and  the  colors.  Those  wintry  days 
in  March  leave  a  fog  in  my  mind  which  lifts  every  now  and  then  to  reveal  the  colors. 
Meals,  music  and  short  hours  of  sleep  continue  to  be  the  comfort  spots  against  the  cold 
and  the  gray,  although  sleep  is  haunted  by  nightmares  about  the  past. 

As  to  the  colors,  on  Saturday  night  we  are  invited  to  a  performance  of  WEST 
SIDE  STORY  at  the  beautifully  restored  Opera  House.  Splendid  sets,  talented  actors  and 
singers,  although  the  performance,  sung  in  German,  seems  somewhat  out  of  character  and 
place.  Has  this  American  opera  been  put  up  for  our  benefit  or  does  it  just  happen  to 
coincide  with  our  visit? 

The  following  night  we  are  treated  to  a  fine  chamber  concert  performed  by  highly 
gifted  and  enthusiastic  musicians.  Later  I  am  introduced  to  two  of  the  players,  a  young 
man  and  woman  from  the  Russian  Jewish  community  who  have  just  been  offered 
positions  in  the  local  symphony. 

Although  for  a  long  time  Chemnitz  has  been  known  for  its  love  of  music  and  art 
the  thrifty  attitude  of  its  burghers  prevented  the  city  from  competing  with  its  better 
known  sisters,  Dresden  and  Leipzig.  Along  with  a  fervor  for  artistic  endeavors  there 
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seems  to  be  a  feverish  need  to  rebuild  and  restore,  but  the  means  are  still  missing  and  the 
improvements  continue  to  be  slow  or  to  happen  in  spurts. 

Klezmer  music  is  played  at  every  occasion.  It  pervades  the  memory  like  the  sound 
track  in  a  film,  and  seems  to  have  conquered  Germany  in  general,  Chemnitz  in  particular. 
Mingling  with  the  aroma  of  bratwurst  and  sauerkraut,  it  fills  the  city  with  its  lively  tunes 
and  is  often  performed  by  young  Chemnitzers  joining  musicians  from  the  United  States 
and  Israel.  We  were  offered  a  first  taste  of  it  during  a  special  social  and  cultural  event  on 
the  afternoon  following  our  arrival. 

After  that  first  bus  tour  around  Chemnitz  we  were  invited  to  the  unique  opening 
of  a  cycle  of  etchings  by  Marc  Chagall.  By  six  o’clock  a  huge  number  of  interested 
citizens  were  gathered  in  the  overcrowded  room  holding  the  city’s  art  collections.  In  the 
presence  of  the  new  Saxonian  rabbi  and  Dr.  Michel  Friedman,  chairman  of  the  central 
council  of  German  Jews  who  had  come  from  Frankfurt  for  this  occasion,  we  were  told  by 
the  mayor  that  Chemnitz  greeted  us  with  open  arms.  Mayor  Seifert  added  a  special 
welcome  to  Aliza  Fuchs-Millman,  the  Israeli  granddaughter  of  the  late  rabbi  Hugo  Fuchs. 

After  the  mayor’s  talk,  Joshua  Horowitz  and  the  Budowitz  Group  followed  with 

th 

19  century  Klezmer  music.  The  local  audience  responded  with  enthusiastic  applause. 
Dr.  Friedman  delivered  an  impassioned  speech,  then  told  the  audience  that  his  parents’ 
and  grandmother’s  lives  had  been  saved  by  Oskar  Schindler.  There  was  more  Klezmer 
music  and  a  lecture  about  Chagall’s  art  by  a  lady  art  historian.  As  soon  as  I  had  a  chance 
to  escape  into  the  room  filled  with  the  artist’s  magical  and  whimsical  etchings  I  was 
whisked  away  to  a  cabaret.  Sitting  next  to  Ulrike  and  Kathinka  I  watched  a  charming 
young  local  actor  play  scenes  from  the  painter’s  life,  “Chagall’s  kaleidoscope — from 
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Vitebsk  to  Paris.”  Adrienne  Cooper,  a  Jewish  girl  from  the  United  States  followed  with 
Yiddish  songs.  Ulrike  and  I  felt  that  there  was  too  little  Chagall  and  too  many  songs. 
During  intermission  we  were  regaled  with  more  Klezmer  music,  wurst  and  beer. 

The  younger  generation  in  Chemnitz  must  be  under  the  impression  that  this 
melodious  Jewish  soul  music  is  an  integral  part  of  German  Jewish  culture.  It  is  not.  I 
believe  that  it  was  given  us  as  an  offering,  a  special  homage.  Though  rich  and  enjoyable, 
many  of  us  probably  heard  it  for  the  first  time.  The  local  crowd  may  not  be  able  to  recall 
that  the  music  of  German  Jews  is  the  same  classical  and  modem  music  Europeans  have 
cherished  all  over  the  western  world. 


6. 

THE  GOOD  PLACE 


On  Sunday  morning  we  are  bussed  up  the  Kassberg  to  the  Jewish  cemetery  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  The  cemetery  is  located  next  to  a  number  of  small  garden  plots, 
where  people  have  grown  plants,  flowers  and  vegetables  for  more  than  half  a  century.  As 
soon  as  we  enter  the  cemetery  Mr.  Siegmund  Rotstein,  chairman  of  the  Jewish 
community,  along  with  a  custodian  and  a  couple  of  volunteers,  helps  the  visitors  locate 
the  graves  of  lost  family  members. 

The  Jewish  congregation  was  founded  in  1876.  Its  history  remains  unknown.  In 
1933,  it  consisted  of  about  3500  members — citizens  from  all  walks  of  life,  who 
contributed  to  the  city’s  economic  and  cultural  growth.  During  the  Holocaust,  the  once 
flourishing  community  was  annihilated,  its  members  murdered  or  forced  into  exile.  All 
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documents  giving  proof  to  their  existence  were  destroyed  between  1938  and  1945.  After 
the  war  only  a  handful  of  survivors  returned  to  Chemnitz. 

The  cemetery  bears  witness  to  the  city’s  original  community.  Its  older  gravestones 
are  threatened  with  decay,  and  many  of  the  names  and  inscriptions  have  become  illegible. 
To  preserve  the  past  it  is  necessary  to  document  data,  inscriptions  and  pictures  of  graves. 
Above  all,  individual  life  stories  are  needed  to  beat  a  trail  back  into  the  history  of  the 
congregation,  which  is  also  a  part  of  the  city’s  history.  In  December  1996  such  a  project 
took  roots;  the  Jewish  community,  along  with  the  department  of  culture,  began  the 
complex  task  of  documenting  the  markings  on  Jewish  gravestones.  There  were  texts  and 
photographs  with  fragmentary  tales  about  the  dead,  about  their  involvement  in  their 
community  and  the  city.  Written  and  oral  information  was  frequently  contradictory  or 
inaccurate.  In  several  cases  nothing  or  little  is  known  about  once  prominent  families  who 
made  considerable  contributions  to  Chemnitz  in  the  twenties  and  thirties. 

From  year  to  year  the  restoration  of  the  community’s  history  becomes  more 
important  since  the  last  witnesses  of  the  past  are  slowly  disappearing. 

Close  to  the  entrance  of  The  Good  Place,  as  the  cemetery  is  called,  stands  the  Hall 
of  Mourning.  Built  in  1882,  it  served  the  community  until  it  was  confiscated  by  the 
Nazis,  who  later  turned  it  into  a  warehouse.  At  its  first  renovation  in  1945  its  benches 
were  put  back;  in  1988,  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  Kristallnacht,  the 
interior  of  the  hall  was  restored.  The  exterior  wasn’t  completed  until  1997. 

In  1990,  during  our  short  visit  to  Chemnitz,  my  son  and  I  took  a  streetcar  up  to  the 
cemetery  and  looked  for  grandmother  Hennerche’s  grave.  We  moved  slowly  from  row  to 
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row,  from  stone  to  stone,  yet  our  search  remained  fruitless.  I  knew  she  had  been  buried 
there,  for  as  I  mentioned  before,  our  good  Liba  had  consistently  paid  homage  to  her 
memory  by  putting  flowers  upon  her  tomb.  Liba  never  ceased  to  speak  of  those  visits  in 
her  letters.  Little  by  little,  her  letters  arrived  at  greater  intervals.  My  mother  and  I  kept 
writing  her  short  notes,  which  remained  unanswered.  I  knew  that  I  would  no  longer  find 
her  at  her  address  on  Miihsamstrasse.  As  Tom  and  I  stopped  at  her  apartment  building  we 
were  told  by  a  neighbor  that  she  had  died  in  1988,  at  age  92. 

Now  I  am  moving  through  the  gray  of  this  desolate  Sunday  morning,  hoping 
against  hope  to  find  a  stone  with  my  grandmother’s  name.  My  mind  wanders  back  to  her 
last  visit  with  us  in  Turin,  Italy.  In  early  1934  we  were  renting  a  small  apartment  close  to 
the  river  Po.  By  then  Helmi  was  living  with  a  family  in  Lausanne  and  I  missed  him 
sorely,  feeling  lost  and  friendless  in  a  land  of  strangers.  I  was  delighted  when  my  mother 
told  me  that  Hennerche  was  coming  to  stay  with  us  for  a  three  week’s  visit  and  would 
share  my  room.  I  knew  that  she  was  going  to  bring  back  a  piece  of  home  with  her 
laughter,  her  music,  and  the  warmth  of  her  presence. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  my  joy  to  turn  into  sorrow.  Hennerche  was  ill.  Although 
she  made  brave  attempts  at  appearing  in  good  spirits,  gone  were  the  laughter  and  the 
music.  My  mother’s  worry  was  soon  passed  on  to  me;  she  adored  her  mother  and 
couldn’t  bear  to  see  her  suffer.  As  I  demanded  to  know  what  was  wrong,  she  told  me  that 
it  was  cancer  of  the  throat.  I  was  able  to  witness  that  affliction  on  many  occasions,  as  my 
grandmother  struggled  to  swallow  her  food.  Unable  to  watch,  I  would  run  out  of  the 
room  to  hide  my  grief  and  anguish.  For  a  while  I,  too,  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 


swallow.... 
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Hennerche  returned  to  Chemnitz,  where  she  died  a  few  weeks  later.  In  retrospect, 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  her  illness  had  not  come  as  a  reaction  to  the  threatening 
cloud  hanging  over  us  all.  With  the  exception  of  Fritz,  her  oldest  son,  who  was  waiting 
for  the  storm  to  blow  over,  all  her  children  were  about  to  pull  up  stakes  and  move  to  other 
countries.  Soon  Hennerche  would  be  an  exile  in  her  own  city,  the  last,  she  liked  to  say,  to 
lock  up  Chemnitz.  Only  now  it  occurred  to  me  that  her  cancer  came  as  a  dark  omen  from 
heaven:  she  could  no  longer  swallow  what  the  enemy  was  brewing  for  us  in  his  devil’s 
kitchen. 

Disturbed  by  not  finding  her  grave  for  the  second  time,  I  am  comforted  to  know 
that  at  the  onset  of  the  Nazi  regime,  our  Grossmutti’s  death  at  age  seventy-four  had  saved 
her  at  least  from  all  those  horrors  yet  to  follow.  As  I  am  wandering  about  the  Good  Place, 
I  am  especially  haunted  by  the  tragic  fate  of  her  two  oldest  children,  Marianne  and  Fritz 
who  were  both  deported  during  the  war.  I  knew  little  about  Marianne,  but  will  always 
remember  Uncle  Fritz  and  his  wife,  Aunt  Margot,  Hilla’s  and  Hanna’s  parents.  Tall  and 
solemn,  Fritz  was  a  hardworking,  respected  lawyer  of  great  integrity  who  had  fought 
bravely  for  the  fatherland  during  World  War  One—  for  which  he  received  the  first  class 
iron  cross.  I  remember  his  indignation  when,  shortly  after  Hitler’s  rise  to  power,  my 
father  declared  that  he  would  not  remain  in  Germany  as  a  fourth  class  citizen.  Having 
read  “Mein  Kampf”  he  knew  what  to  expect,  and  was  prepared  to  choose  exile  and 
freedom  over  wealth,  home  and  the  good  life.  How  could  he  forsake  his  homeland 
because  of  a  gang  of  criminals?  Uncle  Fritz  replied  angrily.  The  Nazi  regime  couldn’t 
last.  It  was  inconceivable  that  the  German  people  would  follow  Hitler  for  long.  Besides, 
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they  would  never  harm  decent  citizens  such  as  our  families  and  friends.  My  father  only 
shook  his  head  and  warned  him  that  such  fallacious  sentimental  values  might  prove  fatal 
to  him  and  many  others. 

Uncle  Fritz  and  Aunt  Margot  remained  in  Chemnitz.  In  the  late  thirties  he  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  Dachau  concentration  camp.  By  then,  their  three  children  were  safe: 
Hilla  lived  in  London,  Hanna  had  moved  to  Argentina  and  her  young  brother  Franz  was 
in  Stockholm  in  the  care  of  his  maternal  grandmother.  In  1939  my  mother  received  an 
urgent  message  from  her  brother  Martin,  by  then  long  settled  in  Norway.  He  needed  help 
in  order  to  buy  their  brother’s  release.  At  that  time  some  sort  of  slave  trade  was  still 
possible. 

We  had  recently  moved  to  Holland.  Having  no  money  to  spare  Mother  decided  to 
sell  our  Bliithner,  the  baby  grand  piano  we  managed  to  have  shipped  from  Germany  to 
Italy  and  finally  to  The  Hague.  To  give  up  the  prize  possession  we  had  both  treasured  for 
years  meant  the  end  of  making  music;  but  what  is  a  piano  compared  to  a  man’s  freedom? 
With  our  combined  efforts,  Uncle  Fritz  was  indeed  allowed  to  leave  the  camp.  Soon 
afterwards,  he  and  Aunt  Margot  moved  to  a  suburb  near  Oslo,  not  far  from  Martin  and  his 
lovely  Danish  second  wife,  Josse. 

Then,  it  happened  again,  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  about  three  years  later.  Looking 
out  the  window  one  morning  Uncle  Fritz  spotted  two  strangers  in  the  street.  Secret  police, 
no  doubt,  about  to  arrest  and  deport  them  to  some  concentration  camp.  He  barely  had 
time  to  call  and  alert  Martin:  “We’ll  meet  at  the  Donau  boat,”  he  whispered.  The  feared 
Donau  boat  was  known  for  transporting  the  prisoners  to  the  trains.  Instead  of  waiting  for 
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the  Gestapo,  Martin  and  Josse  took  to  their  heels  and  fled  through  the  woods.  After  many 
days  of  anguish  and  hardship  they  found  refuge  in  Sweden. 

Fritz  and  Margot  were  deported  to  Auschwitz,  from  where  they  never  returned. 

Interrupting  my  dismal  thoughts  Mr.  Rotstein  comes  up  the  path  and  asks  if  I  need 
any  help.  He  has  never  heard  of  my  grandparents  but  takes  me  to  the  edge  of  the 
cemetery,  called  field  B,  where  anonymous  graves  without  stones  or  inscriptions  are 
neatly  lined  in  a  row. 

He  tells  me  that  Jews  who  had  died  before  their  deportation  were  buried  in  field  B, 
along  with  those  who  had  committed  suicide  or  were  killed  in  various  camps.  As  an 
affront  against  the  Jewish  faith  some  of  the  corpses  were  reduced  to  ashes,  their  urns  sent 
to  their  families.  It  is  possible  that  some  wooden  nameplates  had  once  marked  the  graves 
with  a  few  data;  but  they  were  gradually  lost  and  forgotten.  After  1945  only  family 
members  who  were  sure  of  the  location  of  a  relative’s  burial  ground  would  add  a 
gravestone  to  its  barren  spot. 

Mr.  Pinkus,  a  grocer,  he  goes  on  saying,  was  buried  in  one  of  those  graves. 
During  the  fascist  regime  he  did  garden  work,  apparently  forced  labor.  Denounced  to  the 
Gestapo  after  a  fight  with  a  fellow  worker,  he  was  deported  to  Buchenwald  concentration 
camp.  Later,  his  relatives  were  informed  about  his  death.  The  reason  given  for  his  death 
was  pure  invention.  The  exact  location  of  the  grave  has  remained  unknown,  and  so  has 
the  fate  of  his  family. 

“And  you,”  I  ask,  “what  brought  you  to  Chemnitz?“ 
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“I  was  born  here.  Lived  here  all  my  life.  My  father  came  from  Warsaw  after  the 
Great  War,  and  worked  as  an  interpreter.  The  Nazis  sent  him  to  a  forced  labor  camp,  then 
back  to  Poland.  He  died  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto.  His  children — five  of  us—  were  all  in 
various  camps,  but  we  managed  to  come  back.” 

I  had  heard  rumors  that  Mr.  Rotstein,  chairman  of  the  Jewish  community  since 
1966,  is  only  half  Jewish,  which  would  explain  such  a  miraculous  survival.  I  glance  at  his 
pale  face.  Now  in  his  seventies,  he  looks  much  younger  than  his  years.  Fervently 
dedicated  to  the  construction  of  a  new  synagogue,  he  has  been  wholeheartedly  supported 
by  the  mayor  and  a  large  number  of  local  citizens.  Although  I’m  aware  of  a  growing 
Jewish  population  all  over  Germany,  how  many,  besides  the  present  Russian  immigrants, 
will  settle  in  this  city?  Is  Mr.  Rotstein  driven  by  a  pure  Jewish  faith  in  his  passionate 
pursuit,  or  a  dose  of  personal  ambition,  or  both?  We  cannot  look  into  another’s  heart,  and 
be  sure  of  true  motivations.  I  find  it  easier  to  understand  the  Chemnitzers’  desire  to 
rebuild  what  their  forefathers  so  cruelly  destroyed:  there  is  guilt,  the  wish  to  appease,  and 
above  all  the  longing  for  closure  after  more  than  half  a  century  of  unhealed  wounds  that 
have  never  stopped  festering.  But  will  this  be  accomplished  by  a  new  house  of  prayer? 
One  which  may  remain  two  thirds  empty  of  worshippers? 

Or  will  the  still  or  newly  experienced  discomfort  of  Jewish  people  now  living  in 
Germany  subside,  thanks  to  the  restoration  of  gravestones  and  life  stories  of  the  dead? 
Only  time  will  show.  First  destroy,  then  rebuild.  First  kill,  then  resurrect...  The  former  is 
abhorrent,  the  latter  always  commendable. 

“We  don’t  know  what  happened  to  your  grandmother’s  grave,”  Mr.  Rotstein  says 
as  we  move  along  the  anonymous  plots.  “I  assume  that  one  of  these  must  be  hers.” 
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All  at  once  my  search  for  her  gravesite  has  lost  its  meaning.  Her  eight  children  are 
dead.  None  of  them  were  buried  in  Chemnitz.  Never  mind  about  her  plot— her  plot  is 
inside  me.  She  has  found  a  much  better  place  in  her  grandchildren’s  hearts.  Who  will 
remember  her  once  we  are  gone,  and  how  much  can  a  gravestone  rising  above  this  hostile 
earth  matter  to  a  soul  freed  from  its  fetters? 

Before  leaving  the  cemetery  we  are  asked  to  gather  in  the  Mourning  Hall,  where 
Mr.  Rotstein  proceeds  to  tell  us  some  of  the  prewar  history  of  the  congregation  during  the 
Third  Reich.  In  the  freezing  cold  of  that  gray  morning  we  sit  listening  in  horror  to  the 
mental  and  physical  tortures  that  had  been  gradually  inflicted  on  innocent  citizens. 

The  first  victim  of  the  Nazi  terror  in  Chemnitz  was  the  well  known  and  highly 
respected  lawyer,  Dr.  Arthur  Weiner,  killed  in  October  1933.  It  is  not  clear  whether  he 
was  tortured,  then  shot  in  the  police  station  of  the  city,  or  murdered  in  an  open  field  by 
the  Gestapo. 

Little  by  little,  life  was  made  unbearable.  Fear  and  despair  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  Businesses  were  destroyed,  “Aryans”  no  longer  allowed  to  buy  in  Jewish  stores  or 
have  relationships  of  any  kind  with  “the  enemy  of  the  people.”  Jewish  men—  among  them 
fighters  for  the  fatherland  during  the  Great  War—  were  taken  out  into  the  streets  and 
forced  to  clean  and  sweep  and  scrub  while  being  kicked,  beaten  and  humiliated  with  the 
wildest  insults  and  curses.  At  first,  Jewish  people  had  to  deliver  their  most  precious 
belongings  to  the  authorities  Later  they  had  to  give  up  the  simplest  conveniences.  Cars 
and  bicycles  were  confiscated.  Pet  owners  had  to  give  up  their  animals.  After  being 
confined  to  the  back  of  streetcars,  Jews  were  forbidden  to  take  rides  altogether.  They 
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were  allowed  to  go  shopping  only  at  certain  times  of  the  day  and  always  had  to  show 
their  cards  of  identity,  marked  with  a  large  J.  Concerts,  plays  or  movies  were  forbidden 
and  a  nightly  curfew  was  enforced.  Any  non-Jew  showing  sympathy  or  daring  to 
disregard  the  general  boycott,  put  his  or  her  own  life  in  danger  and  was  officially 
disgraced.  Sexual  relations  with  non-Aryans  would  incur  imprisonment,  or  worse. 

The  list  of  brutal  and  subtle  cruelties  grew  longer  and  longer. 

The  prewar  horrors  culminated  on  Kristallnacht,  Mr.  Rotstein  goes  on  saying.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  last  late  rabbi,  Dr.  Chanoch  Hugo  Fuchs 
of  whom  my  father  had  spoken  with  much  regard  and  admiration.  An  exceptionally  well 
educated  and  warmhearted  man,  Rabbi  Fuchs,  like  my  Uncle  Fritz  and  many  others, 
refused  to  believe  that  the  Jews  were  supposed  to  be  systematically  destroyed.  Proud  and 
self-assured,  he  expressed  publicly  that  the  Third  Reich  would  be  of  short  duration  since 
Germany,  a  nation  of  culture  and  reason,  could  not  be  ruled  for  long  by  such  rascals.  I 
learned  that  as  a  consequence  he  had  been  heavily  abused  and  mishandled  during  an 
interrogation  by  the  Gestapo.  In  November  1938,  after  the  night  of  the  pogroms,  he  was 
forced  to  walk  the  streets  carrying  a  placard  filled  with  insulting  and  denigrating 
sentences  about  the  Jews.  Pelted  with  anything  people  could  lay  their  hands  on,  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  laughing  and  scoffing  citizens.  The  experience  caused 
him  a  mental  breakdown  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

With  the  help  of  his  family  Dr.  Fuchs  managed  to  leave  for  Argentina,  along  with 
his  oldest  son,  a  musician  who  became  a  well-known  conductor  in  Buenos  Aires.  Rabbi 
Fuchs  died  a  sick  and  broken  man  and  was  buried  on  the  Jewish  cemetery  in  Cordoba. 
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Mr.  Rotstein  doesn’t  speak  about  this  personal  history  out  of  consideration  for  the 
presence  of  our  late  rabbi’s  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Aliza  Fuchs-Millman.  He  skips  to  the 
small  garden  plots  close  to  the  cemetery  where  poor  Jews  had  been  allowed  to  plant  a  few 
vegetables  for  their  survival.  As  soon  as  the  work  was  done  they  were  told  that  they  could 
pick  all  they  wanted;  it  was  still  early  spring,  with  nothing  ripe  enough  to  harvest.  This 
revealed  another  most  cynical  and  calculated  act  of  malice,  since  the  people  in  command 
knew  that  the  mass  deportations  were  about  to  begin  and  intended  to  rob  their  victims  of 
the  fruits  of  their  labors. 

The  air  is  thick  with  renewed  dismay  and  the  revulsion  we  share  about  the  never- 
ending  anguish  and  suffering  inflicted  on  a  lost  generation.  To  top  it  all,  the  children  had 
been  thrown  out  of  schools  and  separated  from  their  Christian  friends.  For  a  while, 
Jewish  teachers,  working  for  a  pittance,  instructed  them  in  a  Jewish  school.  At  a  later 
date,  left  without  a  room,  Jewish  students  were  confined  to  learn  in  an  open  field  next  to 
the  cemetery  where  some  makeshift  platform  was  erected  and  a  single  teacher  had  to 
instruct  all  boys  and  girls—  from  first  grade  to  the  last  year  of  high  school. 

Before  their  mass  deportation  into  slavery  and  death. 

I  must  restrain  myself  from  screaming.  I  want  to  get  out  of  that  mourning  hall,  out 
of  Chemnitz,  out  of  Germany.  How  frightened  those  children  must  have  been,  so  close  to 
the  dead.  I  could  have  been  one  of  them.  In  spite  of  all  our  trials  and  tribulations  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  having  escaped  just  in  time.  Was  there  no  limit  to  such  brutality,  such 
ghoulish  imagination?  Was  it  inherent  in  human  beings,  or  just  a  freakish  phenomenon 
that  a  criminal  minority  should  be  able  to  wield  such  power  over  an  entire  nation?  A 
nation  subdued,  or  willingly  partaking  in  their  vilest  actions? 
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It  had  been  madness  to  come  back  I  tell  myself,  to  come  once  more  face  to  face 
with  the  monstrous  past.  Though  familiar  with  that  history  ad  nauseam,  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  had  happened  in  Chemnitz.  No  doubt,  good  people  had  risked  their 
lives  to  help  the  damned,  and  the  city’s  numerous  Communists  and  Socialists  had  been 
overwhelmed  and  destroyed  after  bravely  resisting  the  tyrant.  At  the  same  time  the  Nazis 
here  were  among  the  most  fanatical  and  brutal  in  the  nation. 

Still,  I  have  to  take  this  outrage  in  my  stride,  to  learn,  to  understand.  The  horror 
needs  to  be  looked  in  the  eye.  We  cannot  find  closure  without  finally  stopping  the  cycle 
of  hatred,  retaliation  and  prejudice.  We  cannot  forget,  but  we  also  need  to  remember  that 
there  were  many  decent  people  in  Germany  who  risked  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their 
families  in  order  to  help.  The  truth  about  human  beings  continues  to  elude  us  as  there  are 
many  truths  mixed  with  falsehoods. 

What  is  this  kernel  of  cold-blooded  savagery  mixed  with  a  gene  of  subservience 
to  the  mighty  criminals  which  continues  to  erupt  in  so  many  places  like  an  illness?  Is  it 
possible  that  a  newly  acquired  sense  of  fairness  and  justice,  which  seems  to  pervade 
many  young  people  all  over  the  world,  may  some  day  cure  and  overcome  this  death- 
loving,  deadly  affliction?  I  wish  I  had  the  answer. 

From  the  cemetery  we  are  taken  to  the  Civic  Center  where  the  Tiirmer  gives  us 
that  special  tour  to  the  top  of  the  Rathaus..  After  photographs,  handshakes  and 
champagne,  we  are  wined  and  fed  lavishly  for  the  Sunday  meal.  Sixty  years  ago  we  were 
forced  to  sweep  the  streets —  now  we’re  treated  like  royalty.  Will  it  ever  dawn  on  these 
well-meaning  citizens  that  German  Jews  might  be  as  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  as  anyone 
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else?  We  don’t  want  to  be  outstanding,  but  to  stand  in  their  midst,  part  of  the  people, 
seen  and  valued  for  what  we  are.  Instead,  we  are  still  marked  with  the  Star  of  David. 
Beggars  or  kings—  we  remain  outsiders. 

After  reeling  back  to  my  room  in  the  Chemnitzer  Hof,  I  fall  on  my  bed  in  a  state 
of  turmoil  and  exhaustion  and  pass  out  in  sleep.  Once  more  I  find  myself  at  the  cemetery, 
moving  through  the  gray  light,  listening  to  the  wind  in  the  barren  trees.  All  at  once  I  see 
my  grandmother  glide  above  the  graves  in  her  black  dress.  She  is  wearing  black  high- 
buttoned  shoes  and  keeps  calling  a  name  I  can’t  understand. 

“Rabbi  Fuchs!  Rabbi  Fuchs!”  I  hear  at  last,  and  a  voice  answers,  “Yes, 
Hennerche?” 

“Again...  They ’re  doing  it  again!” 

Silence.  Then:  “Yes,  Hennerche—  in  Kosovo....  Don’t  you  see,  it’s  been  going  on 
for  two  thousand  years?  Will  this  vicious  circle  ever  end?” 

I  am  searching  the  dark  firmament  for  the  good  rabbi,  but  he  is  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  Grossmutti  has  turned  into  the  Tiirmer  woman  and  I  am  Grossmutti  soaring  high 
above  the  city  toward  new  horizons  as  I  hear  a  voice  add  in  a  hopeful  whisper:  “But  the 
time  has  finally  come...  "  then  I  wake  in  what  I  think  is  my  own  bed,  back  home. 

7. 

KNOCKING  ON  MY  DOOR 


Two  days  later,  on  a  sunny  Tuesday  morning,  I  walk  through  the  center  of  the  city 


toward  the  closed  market  hall  Maria  had  liked  so  well.  Tomorrow  our  official  visit  will 
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come  to  an  end.  Friends  expect  me  to  arrive  in  Rome  by  the  middle  of  next  week  and  I 
have  booked  the  long  train  ride  for  the  following  Wednesday.  This  allows  me  to  stay  in 
Chemnitz  for  an  additional  ten  days  on  my  own. 

On  entering  the  market  hall  I  see  merchants  hovering  over  mountains  of  white 
heads  of  cauliflower,  scarlet  tomatoes  and  rows  of  cabbages  and  potatoes.  Meats,  fish, 
cold  cuts  and  sausages  are  laid  out  in  neat  rows,  followed  by  a  mouthwatering  assortment 
of  breads.  There  must  be  close  to  a  hundred  stalls.  In  addition  to  all  kinds  of  tempting 
foods  I  discover  a  variety  of  dry  goods  and  clothes.  Solidity  makes  up  for  lack  of 
elegance.  The  people  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic  have  not  seen  such  abundance 
for  more  than  forty  years.  I  wonder  whether  this  new  land  of  milk  and  honey  has  by  now 
been  taken  for  granted.  Crowds  are  enjoying  an  early  lunch.  People  are  sitting  down  to  a 
heavy  meal  or  standing  in  front  of  high  tables  consuming  delicious  dark  breads,  cold  cuts, 
sausages  and  beer,  steaming  cappuccinos,  ice  cream  and  cake. 

Close  to  the  market  I  find  the  steep  avenue  which  takes  me  into  the  residential 
quarter  of  my  childhood.  I  remember  the  view  of  the  City  Park  but  have  forgotten  the 
wide  streets  of  the  Kassberg  with  its  handsome,  tall  apartment  houses.  I  can  still  hear  the 
streetcar  clanging  and  screeching  up  the  long  road.  As  I  had  noticed  that  first  day  on  the 
bus,  the  gardens  are  once  more  carefully  tended.  Soon  the  first  spring  flowers  will  be  in 
bloom. 

Slowly  climbing  up  block  after  steep  block  I  pass  the  somber  fa9ade  of  a  building 
which  no  longer  looks  familiar  but  stands  on  the  spot  of  our  old  gymnasium.  At  one  time 
it  was  called  Hohere  Madchenbildungsanstalt — Higher  Educational  Establishment  For 
Girls.  The  institute  in  which  I  spent  my  first  year  of  high  school  has  changed  its 
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pretentious  name  and  purpose  and,  as  most  places  we  remember  from  childhood,  its 
imposing  girth  has  dismally  shrunk.  The  building  evokes  memories  of  Miss  Brauer,  our 
English  teacher,  and  Thea.  We  lost  one  another,  right  then  and  there,  since  that  last  day  in 
Chemnitz.... 

As  I  keep  looking  for  Andrestrasse  at  each  cross  street,  I  try  to  recall  the  other 
students  in  my  class.  Not  one  of  them  comes  to  mind.  And  if  they  did,  how  would  I  find 
those  girlish  features  in  their  timeworn  faces?  It’s  not  that  I’ve  forgotten  Chemnitz,  Mrs. 
Goldsmith,  it  is  Chemnitz  that  no  longer  looks  familiar  to  me  because  it  has  changed 
beyond  recognition.  Most  of  the  other  visitors  have  expressed  the  same  consternation. 

Even  the  girls  in  my  four  years  of  elementary  school  on  Heinrich  Beckstrasse 
remain  concealed  within  an  impenetrable  fog.  One  of  them  called  me  last  night  at  the 
hotel  while  I  was  out.  She  left  no  message  but  a  telephone  number.  Puzzled,  I  rang  back 
in  the  morning. 

“Are  you  by  any  chance  Gabriele  Kramer?”  was  the  first  thing  she  asked. 

“How  did  you  guess?” 

She  had  seen  the  list  of  the  visitors,  she  said,  and  I  was  the  only  Gabriele  she 
knew.  It  turned  out  that  we  were  classmates  during  the  last  two  years  of  elementary 
school.  She  introduced  herself  as  Regina,  a  friend  of  the  writer  Katherina  Veken  who  was 
to  see  me  on  Thursday.  Would  I  mind  if  she  joined  us? 

“Please  do,”  I  said.  Although  I  didn’t  remember  any  Regina  I  added  that  she  was 
quite  welcome  and  that  I  looked  forward  to  seeing  her  again.  I  had  told  the  mayor’s 
assistant  that  I  was  interested  in  meeting  some  local  writers.  At  her  suggestion  I  called 
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Katherina  Veken  who  agreed  to  meet  me  for  tea  at  the  hotel  at  three  o’clock  on  Thursday 
afternoon. 

Here  it  is,  at  last.  Lost  in  thought,  I  almost  missed  the  street  sign.  I  turn  left  into 
Andrestrasse,  and  walk  to  the  middle  of  the  block.  Diagonally  across  the  street,  flanked 
by  twin  buildings  of  the  same  murky  facades,  stands  the  house  in  front  of  which  my  son 
Tom  took  my  picture  in  1990.  Number  7.  I  recognize  the  dismal  place;  it  seems  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  elegant  apartment  building  in  which  we  had  once  lived.  Eight 
years  ago,  we  had  passed  through  the  entrance  door  and  climbed  the  first  flight  of  steps. 
Noticing  that  the  apartment  was  now  split  in  two  I  rang  the  bell  on  the  left.  No  one 
answered. 

Now  I  ring  again,  with  trepidation.  The  door  opens  at  once.  A  spry  older  woman 
stands  before  me.  After  I  murmur  an  apology  and  explain  the  reason  for  my  intrusion,  she 
asks  if  I  am  one  of  the  visitors  who  have  come  to  Chemnitz  for  the  “Jewish  week.” 

I  nod  my  head,  yes.  She  gives  me  a  warm  welcome  and  invites  me  to  come  in.  I 
follow  her  through  a  dark,  unfamiliar  hall  into  a  bright  room  that  looks  like  a  disorderly 
office. 

“Please,  excuse  the  mess.”  She  removes  some  papers  from  a  chair  and  asks  me  to 
sit  down. 

“I’m  afraid  I  interrupted  your  work...” 

She  smiles,  facing  me  across  the  desk.  “A  most  pleasant  interruption.  Seventy-two 
years  old  and  I  still  busy  myself  with  real  estate  and  am  quite  active  in  my  church.  All 
that  paper  work—  it  accumulates  along  with  our  years. . .” 
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She  asks  for  my  name,  then  introduces  herself  as  Maria  Berger. 

“I’m  so  glad  that  we  are  meeting—  at  last.  I’ve  always  wondered  what  happened 
to  the  family  who  lived  here  before  us,”  she  explains.  ”1  was  a  little  girl  when  my  parents 
rented  this  apartment  and  I  heard  them  mention  that  a  Jewish  family  had  left  shortly 
before  we  moved  in.” 

“When  was  that?” 

“In  1934.  Can  you  imagine?  I’ve  lived  here  ever  since.” 

Thinking  of  my  own  wanderings  I  find  this  hard  to  imagine.  “But  they  split  the 
apartment  in  two?” 

“Yes.  After  the  war.  Fortunately,  my  son  lives  in  the  other  half.  At  this  moment 
he’s  out  of  town  so  I  can’t  show  you  the  part  that  used  to  be  your  living  room,  the  study 
next  to  it,  the  old  bathroom  and  kitchen.  It  must  be  hard  for  you  to  recognize  this  place.  I 
had  to  install  a  new  kitchen  and  bathroom  on  my  side.” 

“What  about  the  backyard?  I  saw  it  in  1990,  but  it  doesn’t  look  the  same.” 

“Right.  Because  now  we  have  lawyers’  offices  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  yard 
is  about  to  change  into  a  parking  lot.” 

Change — the  only  constant  in  the  flux  of  life. . .  The  mystery  of  those  last  words  in 
my  dream  comes  back  to  me:  “But  the  time  has  finally  come...  ”  Time  for  what?  Now  the 
answer  hits  me  unexpectedly — time  for  Change,  but  change  for  what?  Knocking  on  the 
door  of  my  childhood  home  has  helped  me  find  the  first  clue.  I  still  need  to  dig  deeper. 

“The  people  in  the  offices  downstairs  are  very  nice,”  Mrs.  Berger  goes  on.  “We 
can  ask  them  to  show  you  their  rooms.  They  have  the  same  dimensions  and  high  ceilings 
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you  may  still  remember.  And  the  place  is  still  in  one  piece — a  rare  phenomenon  in 
Chemnitz.” 

She  invites  me  to  have  a  look  at  her  new  kitchen  and  bathroom.  Even  cut  in  half 
the  apartment  is  still  comfortable,  although  nothing  helps  me  recognize  our  old  home. 

The  people  in  the  law  offices  downstairs  welcome  us  to  inspect  the  entire  floor. 
The  spacious,  high-domed  living  room,  which  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  room 
on  the  floor  above,  looks  slightly  familiar.  Still,  my  mind  is  unable  to  fill  it.  In  the  spring 
of  1933  it  was  still  possible  to  have  our  furniture  shipped  to  Italy.  In  my  memory  the 
rooms  are  now  replaced  by  those  of  our  apartment  in  Turin. 

Except  for  a  narrow  L-shaped  office  facing  the  backyard  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor.  All  at  once  I  envision  the  brown-tiled  stove  and  Liba  carrying  in  a  heavy  pail 
with  coals;  the  tall  white  cupboard;  the  white  feather  bed.  My  old  room,  where  cousin 
Hilla  and  Peter  Schwab  used  to  play  our  odd  little  games  on  winter  afternoons  too  cold  to 
spend  outdoors. 

As  I  take  my  leave  from  Maria  Berger  she  looks  at  me  warmly,  pressing  my  hand. 
She  knows  about  tonight’s  gala  evening  at  the  Renaissance  Hotel  and  that  the  “Jewish 
week”  is  going  to  end  tomorrow.  “But  you  will  come  back  some  day,  won’t  you?” 

“It’s  doubtful,”  I  tell  her,  “since  I  live  at  the  other  end  of  the  world.” 


“I  still  hope  to  see  you  again.” 
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8. 

GALA  NIGHT 

The  renaissance  Hotel  is  crowded  with  the  most  affluent  citizens  of  Chemnitz 
who  have  paid  a  handsome  sum  for  the  gala  dinner.  This  fundraising  night  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  synagogue,  initiated  by  Mr.  Rotstein,  the  mayor  and  other 
important  citizens,  looks  like  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  We,  guests  of  honor,  are  sitting 
in  the  elegant  dining  room  in  their  midst,  marveling  at  the  generous  contributions  and 
good  will  of  our  hosts. 

Speech  follows  speech.  I  understand  that  an  important  personage  has  just  come 
back  from  Israel.  He  is  talking  about  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  and  congenial  cooperation 
between  the  German  and  Jewish  people.  All  that  is  said  by  the  different  speakers  is 
friendly,  well  meaning  and  yet  official,  like  an  amiable  handshake  with  political 
overtones.  I  blame  myself  for  being  distrustful.  Is  this  prejudice  on  my  part? 

Or  postjudice? 

After  the  talks  the  Klezmer  music  takes  over  and  we  are  invited  to  help  ourselves 
to  an  endless  variety  of  dishes.  Crowded  tables  line  the  imposing  vestibule,  where  waiters 
replenish  the  food  and  pour  drinks  of  wine  and  champagne.  Side  by  side  Ulrike  and  I  are 
heaping  our  plates  as  I  hear  myself  say: 

“Tomorrow  the  official  visit  will  be  over,  and  we  haven’t  even  said  hello.” 


“What  do  you  mean?” 
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“I  don’t  know  any  of  these  people.  They  don’t  know  any  of  us.  If  we  want  to 
communicate  we  must  talk.” 

“What  about?” 

“Everything,  Ulli.  We  need  to  get  acquainted  as  individuals,  one  by  one.  Each 
year  the  new  visitors  could  have  round  table  discussions.  Since  we  are  in  the  minority, 
there  could  be  one  visitor  to  ten  Chemnitzers  at  a  table.  At  this  point  we  are  just 
anonymous  creatures  that  come  and  go.  What  we  miss  is  a  dialogue.” 

“But  most  of  these  people  have  swept  things  under  the  rug  for  too  long.” 

“Then  let’s  lift  the  rug — try  to  open  them  up.” 

“You  may  open  a  can  of  worms.” 

“Not  if  we  go  about  it  gently...  Nice  as  it  is,  all  this  official  fanfare  gets  us 
nowhere.” 

Ulrike  nods  her  head  thoughtfully.  We  have  loaded  our  plates  and  carry  the  trays 
back  into  the  dining  room.  She  has  to  circulate  among  the  guests,  and  I  sit  down  next  to 
Mrs.  Goldsmith  and  her  bright  daughter  Marlee,  an  American  lawyer  from  Washington  I 
have  grown  to  know  and  like.  Before  I  have  finished  my  food  a  waiter  brings  me  a  note- 
a  telephone  number  scribbled  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

I  walk  up  the  long  staircase  beyond  the  dining  room  in  search  of  a  phone  booth. 
Who  could  this  be  but  Regina,  my  unknown  classmate?  A  moment  later  I  am  talking  to 
Maria  Berger. 

“I  feel  terrible,”  she  says.  “I  didn’t  even  offer  you  a  bite  to  eat,  or  a  cup  of  coffee 
when  you  came  this  morning.” 

“Please  don’t  worry.  I  intruded  on  you  and  never  even  thought  that. . .” 
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“It  was  the  surprise  of  finding  you  at  my  door.  I’m  so  glad  we  met.  And  I  still 
hope  to  see  you  again.  I  want  to  wish  you  a  good  trip  home  and  all  the  best  for  the 
future.” 

“Thank  you.  You  are  very  kind.  I  really  enjoyed  our  meeting.” 

“So  did  I.  Well-  goodbye,  Mrs.  Mautner.  May  God  be  with  you.” 

“Thank  you,”  I  say  again. 

Walking  down  the  steps  I  am  quite  moved  by  this  effort  of  a  stranger  to  reach  out 
to  me—  or  to  the  Jewish  people—  in  this  simple,  hospitable  way.  We  have  touched  each 
other  beyond  the  words  we  exchanged.  It  occurs  to  me  that  in  the  excitement  of  returning 
to  the  apartment  of  my  childhood  I  neglected  to  find  out  more  about  Maria  Berger  s 
personal  story,  and  to  ask  what  happened  to  the  Ortlepps.  Or  perhaps  I  didn’t  want  to  be 
reminded  about  Heiner  and  Rolf. . . . 

Then  I  think  of  the  other  Maria.  The  one  who  had  embraced  her  life  before  it 
ended  and  found  joy  in  a  handful  of  tiles  near  the  wall  of  the  kitchen  stove. 

Back  in  the  dining  room  Klezmer  music  is  in  full  swing.  The  guests  are  swinging 
along  with  it,  moving  their  upper  bodies  in  rhythm  with  the  Yiddish  tune  played  by  a 
bearded  man  on  stage  who  looks  and  sounds  like  the  Fiddler  On  The  Roof.  Mrs. 
Goldsmith,  her  daughter  Marlee  and  I  are  having  dessert  as  we  watch  the  festive  scene 
with  growing  amusement.  These  particular  Chemnitzers  are  obviously  having  a 
wonderful  time.  Neatly  and  properly  attired,  their  usually  serious  expressions  are  melting 
under  the  warmth  of  the  tunes.  The  sounds  no  longer  strike  them  as  exotic.  They  have 
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grown  familiar  and  are  being  understood  and  embraced,  bridging  the  gulf  of  otherness  as 
only  music  can  do. 

Now  the  singing  fiddler  asks  people  to  repeat  his  words  and  the  Aryan  tribes  of 
Chemnitz  not  only  begin  to  sing  along  in  Yiddish,  but  also  sway  with  Jewish  abandon  as 
they  clap  their  hands  after  each  word.  Marlee  and  I  look  at  each  other  in  amazement.  All 
of  a  sudden  her  mother  sways  and  sings  Yiddish  in  tune  with  the  rest. 

“I  can’t  believe  this,”  Marlee  who  sits  between  us  whispers  to  me.  “My  mother 
would  never  sing  any  religious  songs  even  with  her  grandchildren.  She  was 
condescending  with  eastern  Jews  who  spoke  Yiddish  and  rejected  everything  outside  the 
German  Jewish  tradition,  or  whatever  that  meant  to  her.  In  her  way  she  was  just  as 
prejudiced  and  rigid.  How’s  one  to  understand...?” 

“I’ve  seen  it  before.”  I  am  thinking  of  the  wealthy,  educated  German  Jews  who 
used  to  look  down  on  their  less  fortunate  brothers.  Common  tragedy  made  an  end  to  all 
that—  or  did  it?  Remembering  the  anger  I  felt  as  a  child  I’m  reminded  of  my  friend  Thea. 
I  wonder  what  happened  to  her,  and  if  she’s  still  alive.  We  were  unable  to  find  one 
another  again. 

“Be  glad  that  your  mother  sings  along,”  I  tell  Marlee.  “It  might  change  her 
outlook.” 

“You  hope.”  She  sighs.  “Better  late  than  never.” 

“That  goes  for  many  things—  for  all  of  us.” 

As  I  keep  watching  this  surreal  scene  I  wonder  whether  we  really  need  round 
table  discussions  since  there  is  nothing  better  than  music  for  a  wordless  accord.  And  yet  I 
feel  an  urgent  need  for  a  deeper,  personal  exchange.  Along  with  the  music,  human  beings 
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will  finally  have  to  connect  in  a  new,  open-minded  way.  A  slow,  painstaking  process.  But 
a  true  entente  can  only  be  achieved  with  time  and  infinite  patience. 


9. 

FRIENDSHIP  AT  FIRST  SIGHT 


Ulrike  recommended  that  I  get  in  touch  with  Rainer  Klis,  a  bookseller  and  a  gifted 
writer  in  his  early  forties  who  lives  in  Hohenstein  Emstthal,  a  small  town  beyond  the 
outskirts  of  Chemnitz.  This  morning  most  of  the  visitors  were  taken  back  to  the  Leipzig 
airport  and  the  mayor’s  assistant  invited  me  to  come  along  for  the  ride.  Following  the 
departure  we  could  spend  a  couple  of  hours  and  see  Leipzig. 

Before  getting  on  the  bus  I  called  Rainer  Klis.  He  gave  me  an  appointment  for 
that  same  afternoon.  “Call  me  as  soon  as  you  get  back  and  I’ll  come  to  the  hotel,”  he  said, 
his  bass  voice  full-bodied  wine  flavored  with  a  strong  aroma  of  Saxonian  inflection.  As 
we  went  on  talking  I  felt  an  atmosphere  of  warmth  and  openness  I  had  not  found  in 
Chemnitz  before. 

Was  there  any  book  I  wanted  to  read?  Kaminski’s  Next  Year  In  Jerusalem,  I  said. 
If  he  had  a  copy  in  his  store  I  would  like  to  buy  it.  He  wasn’t  sure,  but  promised  to  check. 

After  taking  leave  of  the  Jewish  guests  returning  to  London  and  Israel— 
Mrs. Goldsmith  and  her  daughter  said  goodbye  last  night  since  they  needed  to  catch  an 
early  flight  to  New  York — I  am  enjoying  the  short  visit  to  Leipzig.  We  drive  past 
historical  monuments  and  the  famous  concert  hall  where  Bach  used  to  compose  his 
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masterpieces,  then  park  in  the  center  close  to  the  railway  station.  We  enter  the  famous 
station  and  stroll  down  its  large  mall  full  of  elegant  shops  and  restaurants.  Back  in  the 
sunlight,  we  explore  the  charming  streets  and  squares  in  the  center  of  the  city.  Perhaps 
not  as  imposing  as  Dresden,  I  feel  that  Leipzig  is  more  intimate,  full  of  life  and 
interesting  in  its  own  right. 

It’s  almost  five  o’clock  by  the  time  we  come  back  after  the  long  bus  ride.  I  call 
Rainer  and  he  promises  to  arrive  in  about  half  an  hour.  At  the  appointed  time  I  ride  down 
to  the  lobby,  where  a  tall  bearded  man  with  a  long  ponytail  of  thick  brown  hair  stands 
waiting  with  a  bouquet  of  red  roses  in  one  hand  and  three  books  in  the  other.  As  soon  as  I 
step  out  of  the  elevator  he  walks  over  to  greet  me.  Pale-complexioned,  with  hair  receding 
from  his  domed  brow,  he  smiles  at  me  through  small  spectacles  with  a  twinkle  in  his  dark 
brown  eyes.  To  the  seemly  citizens  of  Chemnitz  he  must  appear  as  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world.  His  warm  smile  and  gesture  suggest  that  he  wants  to  take  both  my  hands  into 
his,  but  is  hampered  by  the  books  and  the  flowers.  So  he  passes  them  on  to  me.  Seeing 
my  hands  full  in  turn  he  laughs,  and  simply  squeezes  my  shoulder. 

We  move  into  a  large,  high-ceilinged  room.  Two  other  guests  are  sitting  in  a 
distant  comer.  Facing  one  another  across  a  low  glass  table  we  feel  an  immediate  bond. 

Friendship  at  first  sight. 

I  thank  him  for  the  stunning  roses  and  the  books.  One  of  them  is  a  slim  volume 
containing  his  vignettes,  the  second  one  deals  with  Chemnitz  writers,  and  the  third  is  a 
copy  of  Kaminski’s  novel.  He  refuses  to  let  me  pay  for  them. 


. 
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“I’m  so  glad  I  found  it,”  he  says.  “It  was  hiding  in  a  comer  on  a  shelf,  the  only 

copy.” 

Touched  by  his  generosity  I  look  for  a  waiter,  then  order  some  tea.  While  we  talk 
the  waiter  sets  down  the  tray,  and  before  I  can  prevent  it  Rainer  has  pulled  out  his  wallet 
and  paid  for  it. 

“You  are  terrible,”  I  say. 

“I  am.”  He  smiles  happily,  then  tells  me  that  he  once  met  an  American  writer 
while  lecturing  in  some  university  in  the  eastern  United  States,  but  couldn’t  converse 
with  her  since  he  doesn’t  speak  English.  “And  now  I  meet  an  American  writer  who  not 
only  was  bom  in  my  home  town,  but  even  understands  my  slang. . .” 

“So  you  lectured  in  German?” 

“In  the  German  department.” 

I  ask  about  his  work  and  he  tells  me  that  he  has  written  nothing  but  small  books 
with  the  shortest  vignettes.  It’s  about  time  to  follow  more  serious  goals. 

“What  about  you?”  he  wants  to  know.  I  confess  that  I’m  a  novelist.  He  shakes  his 
head  and  says  sadly  that  he  can’t  understand  how  anyone  can  write  stories  that  go  on  and 
on  for  hundreds  of  pages.  I  tell  him  that  I  don’t  understand  it  either.  It  just  happens  that 
I’m  driven  to  go  on  and  on. . . 

“How  I  envy  you. . .  I  wish  someone  could  teach  me  how  to  expand.” 

“And  I  would  like  to  compress —  I’m  looking  forward  to  reading  your  book.” 

He  promises  to  bring  me  another  collection  of  his  work.  “Next  time,  I  hope?” 

“I’m  leaving  for  Italy  next  Wednesday.” 
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“Good!  Then  we’ll  have  a  chance  to  see  each  other  again.  Maybe  go  to  the 
countryside  on  Saturday?  I’m  sure  my  wife  would  like  to  meet  you  too.” 

I  promise  to  leave  the  day  open.  His  wife  is  an  editor  as  well  as  a  writer,  he 
informs  me,  a  journalist,  reporter  and  essayist.  Unfortunately,  there  is  hardly  any  work  at 
this  moment,  the  unemployed  are  steadily  growing  in  number.  Women  are  asked  to 
abstain  from  jobs  that  the  men  need  badly  to  support  their  families.  He  wishes  to  know 
why  I  decided  to  stay  for  another  week. 

“I  stopped  work  on  a  novel  in  order  to  write  about  my  childhood  in  Chemnitz. 
Now  I  need  to  take  a  few  notes  and  find  out  more  about  what  happened  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  It’s  been  such  a  whirlwind. . . .” 

“So  that’s  your  project...”  Rainer  says.  “I  would  love  to  see  some  of  your  work, 
or  at  least  hear  about  your  childhood.” 

We  need  much  time  to  talk,  to  learn  about  each  other.  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  his  life  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  Bom  in  1955,  Rainer  grew  up  during  the 
communist  regime.  Stories  about  the  war  were  merely  passed  on  to  him  by  family  and 
older  people. 

Feeling  completely  at  ease  with  each  other  we  don’t  notice  that  more  than  two 
hours  have  passed.  At  seven-thirty  Rainer  suggests  we  go  out  for  a  bite  to  eat.  The 
Tiirmer  restaurant,  which  is  in  walking  distance  from  the  hotel,  has  been  recommended  to 
me.  He  knows  and  likes  it  well. 

We  step  out  into  the  cold  dark  night,  and  walk  along  the  tom-up  streets  toward  the 
Rosenhof.  I  wonder  about  his  wife — she  apparently  doesn’t  wait  for  him  with  dinner  at 
home.  It  is  warm  and  cozy  inside  the  quiet  restaurant.  We  settle  in  a  comer,  facing  each 
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other.  After  a  week  of  rich  meals  I  order  nothing  but  a  plate  of  vegetables,  while  Rainer 
asks  for  a  pork  dish  and  a  large  pint  of  beer.  He  eats  with  relish,  then  lights  up  a  big  cigar. 
Along  with  his  books  he  sells  imported  Cuban  cigars  and  a  special  wine—  nothing  but  the 
finest,  he  tells  me  proudly. 

I  ask  how  he  compares  life  under  capitalism  and  socialism. 

“It’s  a  complicated  issue,”  he  says.  “Effects  on  individuals  vary.  Many  people  are 
nostalgic  for  the  simplicity  and  security  of  a  more  old  fashioned  life.  Though  we  were  all 
poor  everyone  worked,  not  much,  just  enough  to  get  by.  Now  we  worry  and  struggle  in 
the  confusion  of  this  new  freedom.  The  change  was  too  abrupt—  no  more  state-subsidized 
childcare  and  other  social  advantages.  There’s  a  lot  of  stress  we  never  experienced 
before.  We  were  content  with  little  and  enjoyed  more  human  connections.  Now  we  are 
drawn  into  this  greed  and  materialism  like  the  rest  of  the  western  world.” 

He  puts  down  his  cigar,  folds  his  hands  behind  his  head  and  goes  on: 

“There  was  no  discrepancy  between  us  in  those  days.  Everyone  was  in  the  same 
boat.  To  give  you  an  example—  we  were  four  friends,  sipping  beer  and  discussing  all 
sorts  of  problems.  None  of  us  had  any  money.  Now  the  same  friends  are  no  longer  at  ease 
with  each  other.  Two  are  unemployed,  the  third  has  become  a  wealthy  surgeon  who  owns 
a  beautiful  villa  and  enjoys  all  modem  comforts.  I’m  in  between.  For  a  few  years  I  owned 
five  bookstores  and  worked  like  a  fiend,  but  then  I  sold  four  because  I  needed  to  write.  So 
I  bought  an  apartment  building  in  Hohenstein-Emstthal,  with  the  shop  at  street  level.  My 
mother  lives  on  the  fourth  floor,  I  on  the  third,  while  I  rent  out  the  one  on  the  second.  In 
short,  materialism  has  taken  over,  the  old  intimacy  has  gone,  the  world  has  opened  up  for 
travel,  but  only  a  few  of  us  have  the  money  to  take  advantage  of  it.  I  am  one  of  the  lucky 
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ones,  able  to  follow  my  dream  to  visit  Indian  tribes  in  the  United  States  and  ride  into  the 
wilderness — in  fact,  I’m  planning  such  a  trip  in  the  summer  with  my  surgeon  friend... 

“So-  am  I  happier  now  than  I  was  in  the  past?”  He  pauses  for  a  moment  to 
reflect:  “Hardly,  to  tell  you  the  truth.” 

“Don’t  you  think  your  happiness  is  connected  with  your  writing?” 

He  looks  at  me  and  smiles.  “Of  course  it  is.  Most  writers  feel  that  way — 
regardless  of  outer  circumstance.  But  to  come  back  to  your  original  question:  many 
people  liked  their  life  under  socialism,  others  refused  to  conform  and  were  threatened 
with  imprisonment,  or  worse.  In  fact,  one  of  my  writer  friends  spent  some  time  in  jail, 
blacklisted  for  being  an  incurable  rebel.  I  was  always  somewhere  in  between — aware  of 
the  good  and  bad  sides  of  each  system.  Not  to  speak  of  the  corruption  on  either  side.” 

“As  history  shows,”  I  say,  “political  systems  have  failed,  or  are  obsolete.  We  need 
to  get  rid  of  all  those  isms,  and  find  a  way  to  build  a  real  democracy.  And  the  world  will 
change  only  if  each  of  us  changes,  one  by  one.” 

“But  that’s  a  luxury.  It  would  take  forever,”  he  objects.  “How  can  the  masses  of 
the  world  be  educated  and  reach  a  higher  level  as  long  as  they  go  hungry?  How  can  they 
change  while  struggling  for  a  mere  crust  of  bread?” 

On  parting  I  feel  that  Rainer  is  the  highlight  of  my  journey  to  Chemnitz.  I  don’t 
know  how  to  thank  him,  so  I  start  with  the  books  and  the  roses  and  end  with  the  tea  and 
the  dinner.  On  parting  he  tells  me  how  much  he  is  looking  forward  to  Saturday  morning. 
He  plans  to  drive  to  the  countryside  and  take  me  to  a  lovely  old  inn. 
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10. 

NEW  ENCOUNTERS,  TROUBLING  REVELATIONS 

For  the  next  two  days  I  try  to  find  some  rest  after  all  those  hectic  days  and  late 
nights.  On  Thursday  Ulrike  and  young  Kathinka  pick  me  up  at  noon.  Before  I  take  them 
to  lunch  we  look  at  the  open  market  near  the  Rosenhof  and  a  couple  of  art  shops.  Pretty 
blond  Kathinka  is  a  charming  and  well-behaved  child.  She  proves  her  allegiance  with  the 
children  of  the  world  by  ordering  spaghetti  and  ice  cream.  Ulli  tells  me  that  her  father 
loves  his  little  granddaughter  and  spends  time  with  her  on  Sundays  and  whenever  she 
needs  to  go  on  errands  without  her. 

Ulli  has  been  so  kind  and  generous  with  all  of  us.  In  spite  of  her  more  than  modest 
means  she  has  taken  many  snapshots  of  the  group  and  distributed  the  copies  for 
souvenirs,  refusing  to  be  reimbursed  for  her  expense.  Today  she  regales  me  with  a 
number  of  reproductions  of  her  paintings.  I  like  her  work,  which  is  mystical,  somewhat 
esoteric  and  extremely  colorful.  If  I  were  to  live  in  Chemnitz  I  know  that  our  connection 
would  deepen  into  friendship. 

Shortly  before  three  o’clock  she  and  Kathinka  join  me  at  the  hotel  where  we  wait 
for  Mrs.  Katherina  Veken,  her  daughter  and  my  classmate  Regina.  Mother  and  daughter 
arrive  exactly  on  time.  Mrs. Veken  is  a  properly  attired  woman  in  her  seventies  with  blue 
eyes  and  white  hair.  Her  daughter  is  tall  and  quiet  and  never  joins  in  the  conversation. 
Regina,  I  am  told,  will  be  late. 
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As  soon  as  we  sit  down  in  the  restaurant  for  tea  Mrs.  Veken  opens  herself  like  a 
book  and  begins  to  tell  me  her  story.  I  wonder  why  these  local  citizens  feel  the  need  to 
reveal  their  past  to  me —  they  are  usually  quite  reserved.  Is  it  because  I’m  an  outsider,  or 
do  they  need  to  explain  themselves  to  a  Jewish  survivor?  She  begins  with  her  poor 
childhood.  Her  mother  was  a  washerwoman  and  she  used  to  deliver  laundry  to  wealthy 
Jewish  families  who  lived  in  beautiful  villas  with  maids  and  a  nanny  for  their  well- 
educated  children.  Ulrike  remarks  that  surely  there  must  have  been  a  large  number  of  rich 
gentile  families  as  well.  Mrs.  Veken  admits  it  and  says  that  she  is  trying  to  explain  how 
brainwashed  the  people  were  at  that  time. 

“I  was  told  that  we  had  such  a  hard  life  because  the  Jews  took  everything  away 
from  us.  To  top  it  all,  my  first  husband  was  a  fervent  party  member,”  she  goes  on.  “He 
spent  four  years  fighting  in  Russia.” 

She  hesitates  for  a  moment.  Taking  a  deep  breath  as  though  to  gather  up  courage 
before  plunging  into  dangerous  waters:  “It  was  about  a  year  before  the  end  of  the  war,” 
she  goes  on.  “One  bitterly  cold  day  in  January  I  looked  out  the  window  and  saw  a  cart 
filled  with  skimpily  dressed  women  coming  down  the  street.  They  had  no  shoes  and  were 
obviously  undernourished  and  freezing,  probably  prisoners  taken  from  one  jail  to  another. 
I  felt  shocked  and  full  of  pity.  Later,  when  I  was  told  that  those  were  Russian  women,  I 
said,  ‘Oh,  in  that  case...’  meaning  that  I  didn’t  need  to  waste  any  thought  or  feeling  for 
such  sub-humans . . . .” 

Ulrike  and  I  exchange  quick  glances.  Mrs.  Veken’ s  daughter  sits  straight  and  tall 


and  silent. 
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“But  all  that  changed  soon  after,”  Katherina  goes  on,  “thanks  to  my  second 
husband,  Karl.  He  was  a  communist  who  managed  to  escape  persecution  and  later 
became  a  partisan  fighting  the  Nazis  for  years.  During  the  war  he  lived  in  Paris,  but  had 
to  travel  back  and  forth  under  the  most  dangerous  conditions.  He  married  a  Jewish 
woman.  They  had  a  son,  and  just  after  the  baby’s  birth,  while  Karl  was  on  one  of  his 
secret  assignments,  his  wife  was  deported  to  a  death  camp.  There  was  no  trace  of  mother 
and  child.  After  the  war,  after  a  long  fruitless  search  he  finally  gave  them  up  for  dead. 
Mrs.  Veken  lowers  her  head,  trying  to  hide  her  tears.  “You  may  wonder  why  I’m  telling 
you  these  seemingly  disconnected  events.  Perhaps  they  will  help  you  understand  how  we 
were  misled  and  how  Karl  finally  made  me  see  the  light.” 

“What  happened  to  your  first  husband?”  I  ask,  thinking  of  the  wood  carver’s 
confession. 

“In  an  odd  way  he,  too,  opened  my  eyes.  We  learn  from  good  examples — but  the 
bad  ones  teach  us  what  not  to  do...  He  had  grown  even  more  cruel  and  fanatical.  Since 
we  had  turned  into  complete  strangers  we  got  divorced  soon  after  his  return  from 
Russia.” 

I  glance  at  her  daughter.  To  judge  from  her  age  it’s  hard  to  tell  which  of  the  two 
men  was  her  father. 

“And  your  second  husband  settled  down  with  you  in  Chemnitz?” 

“Yes.  Close  to  Chemnitz  anyway.  We  lived  in  Augustusburg.  We  both  kept 
writing.  For  a  number  of  years  we  wrote  children’s  books  together.  Karl,  who  was  a  well 
known  writer  in  Saxonz,  died  a  long  time  ago.  But  the  story  doesn’t  end  there. . .” 
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We  are  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Regina.  Nothing  looks  familiar  about  the 
strong  woman  shaking  my  hand.  For  some  reason  she  immediately  strikes  me  as  bright, 
determined  and  outspoken.  While  I  am  taking  in  a  sense  of  her  personality  I  am  almost 
sure  that  I  will  once  more  forget  her  face.  I  feel  frustrated  and  mortified  as  I  learn  how 
much  Regina  remembers  about  me.  But  I  still  don’t  see  her.  Katherina,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  not  be  forgotten.  Regina  begins  to  tell  me  incidents  from  the  past.  I  am  glad  to  listen 
to  her  talk  so  I  don’t  need  to  say  anything,  for  I’m  ashamed  to  admit  that  I  can’t  recall 
any  of  the  classmates  she  mentions,  although  I  was  invited  to  their  birthday  parties  and 
they  were  invited  to  my  house,  in  turn.  I  can  still  see  the  artificial  flower  wreath  set  as  a 
crown  on  the  birthday  child’s  head,  my  own  included,  but  there  is  no  face  under  the 
wreath.  As  Regina  joins  us  at  the  table  and  sips  her  tea  she  says  that  there  were  four 
Jewish  girls  in  our  class.  Although  I  was  one  of  them  I  wasn’t  at  all  like  the  others,  she 
declares  between  bites  of  cake.  ( The  others,  I  think,  it’s  always  the  others...)  I  was 
different  from  everyone  else—  she  was  full  of  admiration  for  me—  and  I  smelled  of  such 
fine  soap.  Did  she  despise  those  other  three  Jewish  girls?  Did  she  admire  me  because  I 
smelled  of  fine  soap?  And  in  what  way  was  I  different?  I  dare  not  ask.  Her  compliments 
don’t  smell  of  fine  soap  but  envy,  that  special  flavor  of  many  Chemnitzers’  begrudging  I 
must  have  sensed  even  as  a  child.  She  goes  on  talking  about  Herr  Gehre,  our  one  and 
only  elementary  teacher  she  remembers  so  well. 

“You  were  his  pet,  his  favorite.  God,  did  he  adore  you.” 

Herr  Gehre  takes  a  place  of  honor  in  my  heart,  although  the  love  for  me  he  wore 


on  his  sleeve  used  to  embarrass  me  no  end  in  front  of  the  class. 
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“You  could  do  no  wrong  in  his  eyes.”  As  Regina  keeps  talking  about  the  past  his 
squat  figure  in  the  gray  suit  comes  into  focus:  I  see  the  lead-colored  Hindenburg 
mustache,  the  kind  eyes  behind  glasses  constantly  sliding  to  the  middle  of  his  nose,  the 
graying  short-cropped  hair  rising  above  the  round  confidence-inspiring  face.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  decent  people  I  knew. 

“Herr  Gehre  was  such  a  good  man,”  I  hear  myself  say.  “One  of  the  few  who  never 
turned  into  a  Nazi.” 

“Is  that  what  you  think?” 

Do  I  hear  triumph  in  Regina’s  voice,  or  indignation  out  of  sympathy  for  me? 

“In  less  than  a  year  after  you  left  he  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  party 
members,”  she  informs  me  gloomily. 

I  look  at  her  in  disbelief;  but  already  the  shock  of  betrayal  discharges  its  poison. 

“He  may  have  been  a  good  teacher,”  she  adds,  “but  I  never  really  liked  him.” 

“I  remember  how  he  came  to  all  our  birthday  parties,”  I  manage  to  say. 

Regina  shrugs.  “I  don’t  know  of  any  birthday  parties.  Perhaps  I  wasn’t  invited.” 

Suppose  Regina,  though  wounded  by  a  hard  childhood,  is  a  good  person  whose 
admiration  was  quite  sincere?  If  her  manner  is  somewhat  brusque  it’s  because  she  tells  it 
as  it  is.  She  probably  still  sees  me  as  a  naive  little  girl,  biased  by  my  teacher’s  affection. 
Perhaps  I  mistook  her  unhappiness  for  envy.  In  my  confusion  I  turn  to  Katherina  and  ask 
her  about  her  writing. 

“It’s  been  hard,  practically  impossible  to  publish  anything  since  Germany’s 
reunification,”  she  tells  me.  “Before  that  time  all  my  work  went  into  print.  I  felt  useful,  if 
only  in  a  modest  way.  Our  local  writers  got  together  and  shared  each  others’  work.  It 
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meant  a  great  deal  to  us.  Now  everything  seems  futile.  Even  our  gatherings  have 
stopped....” 

I  am  learning  that  Regina  is  not  only  her  friend  but  her  colleague  as  well.  They 
share  similar  disappointments.  I  tell  them  that  their  predicament  sounds  familiar. 
Katharina  adds  that  books  have  become  too  expensive  for  people  to  buy.  In  the  past  they 
were  almost  unavailable  in  East  Germany,  but  what  you  found  was  quite  reasonable.  For 
a  while  we  continue  to  exchange  experiences  about  the  writer’s  plight. 

On  leaving  Katherina  hands  me  a  few  typewritten  pages.  “Here  is  the  rest  of  my 
story,”  she  explains.  “You  may  keep  it.” 

Back  in  my  room  I  am  still  shaken  by  the  revelation  about  my  teacher.  I  keep 
seeing  Herr  Gehre  putting  on  his  Nazi  uniform  with  a  large  swastika  around  his  arm.  Had 
I  still  been  in  Chemnitz  at  the  time  he  swore  allegiance  to  the  Fuhrer,  would  he  have 
raised  his  right  arm  for  the  party  and  his  left  one  for  me —  swearing  allegiance  to  the  little 
Jewish  girl  he  loved?  And  would  the  right  arm  have  known  what  the  left  arm  was  doing? 

Or  would  he  have  sent  me  to  the  ovens  with  cold-hearted  indifference,  just  as  the 
woodcarver  said  he  might  have  done  if  assigned  to  duty  in  Auschwitz?  For  the  wood 
carver  the  children  were  legion,  he  might  have  used  the  abominable  excuse  that  he  didn’t 
know  their  faces;  but  Herr  Gehre  had  seen  mine  every  day  for  four  years  and  had  singled 
me  out  with  special  affection.  Would  he  have  been  pitiless  toward  all  others,  while  trying 
to  save  his  little  pet?  With  the  thought  in  the  back  of  his  mind  that  perhaps — should  the 
Reich  not  last  for  a  thousand  years — she  might  be  his  token  Jewish  girl  testifying  that  he 


was  never  such  a  fervent  Nazi  after  all. . .. 
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“I  shall  never  forget  the  girl  in  the  blue  velvet  dress,”  I  can  hear  him  say  again  on 
our  last  day  of  school.  Again,  a  thousand  eyes  are  looking  at  me  as  I  sink  into  myself, 
drowning  in  embarrassment. 

A  bomb  destroyed  our  school  building.  Herr  Gehre,  by  then  in  his  fifties,  has 
vanished  long  ago.  Yet  I  can’t  help  staring  in  shock  at  the  image  of  a  man  who  I  feel 
betrayed  me.  His  duplicity  will  always  stand  out  like  my  blue  velvet  dress. 

Katherina  explained  that  the  pages  she  gave  me  are  to  be  woven  into  a  larger 
work  in  progress.  They  deal  with  the  tragedy  of  her  late  husband’s  Parisian  family. 
Although  she  agreed  with  Karl  that  his  Jewish  wife  had  probably  never  returned  from  the 
camp,  she  had  urged  him  repeatedly  to  keep  searching  for  the  child.  True,  the  little  boy 
had  presumably  perished  with  his  mother,  Katherina  kept  saying,  but  there  was  a  slim 
chance  that  his  wife  had  given  the  child  away  when  forced  to  leave  Paris.  The  boy  might 
have  grown  up  in  another  family  and  still  be  alive.  Deaf  to  her  advice  Karl  refused  to 
investigate.  He  had  no  hope.  Sure  that  the  child  had  died  long  ago,  he  refused  to  believe 
in  a  miracle.  An  inquiry  was  too  painful  and  would  only  stir  up  memories  of  the  tragic 
past.  End  of  discussion.  Katherina  would  only  shake  her  head  at  him. 

Karl  died  in  the  1970’s  without  ever  having  looked  into  the  possibility  of  his  son’s 
survival.  About  three  years  ago  Katherina  received  a  letter  from  Paris,  with  the  sender 
bearing  her  late  husband’s  name.  In  growing  excitement  she  learned  that  a  son  was 
desperately  trying  to  find  his  father.  Searching  for  years  with  no  more  than  the 
knowledge  that  Karl  was  a  German  anti-Nazi  who  had  fought  in  the  underground,  his 
son,  now  in  his  forties  and  with  a  family  of  his  own,  had  finally  located  the  father’s 
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address  through  some  agency.  It  was  Katherina’s  sad  task  to  let  him  know  that  Karl  had 
died  in  his  mid-sixties,  more  than  twenty  years  before. 

After  a  short  correspondence  the  son  traveled  to  Chemnitz  with  his  wife  and  two 
children.  In  a  dramatic  meeting  with  his  stepmother  he  mourned  the  additional  stroke  of 
ill  fortune,  which  could  have  been  avoided  had  Karl  listened  to  Katharina’s  admonitions. 
For  she  had  been  right  all  along:  before  her  deportation:  his  mother  had  handed  the  child 
to  a  Polish  family  who  had  raised  him  as  one  of  their  own. 

It  was  a  mistake  to  read  Katherina’s  notes  last  night  before  going  to  sleep.  I  am 
haunted  by  the  tragedy  that  deprived  a  decent  man  of  being  united  with  his  son  because 
life’s  unspeakable  cruelty  no  longer  allowed  him  to  believe  in  miracles.  Thanks  to  his 
loss  of  faith  he  added  another  tragedy  by  preventing  the  son  from  ever  seeing  his  father. 

Waking  between  nightmarish  dreams  I  shared  the  losses  of  two  unknown  men, 
compounding  them  with  many  others.  I  can’t  help  thinking  that  all  the  horror  and 
madness  of  the  Third  Reich  could  have  been  avoided  had  most  Germans  followed  their 
conscience,  like  Karl.  There  would  have  been  no  brainwashing  of  any  Katharina.... 


11. 

A  DAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


At  eleven  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning  Rainer’s  car  is  waiting  for  me  in  front  of 
the  hotel.  He  drives  me  to  another  part  of  the  city  where  his  wife  meets  us  in  the  street  in 
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front  of  her  apartment  building.  She  rents  a  small  flat  in  Chemnitz  and  spends  evenings 
and  weekends  with  him  in  Hohenstein  Ernstthal.  It’s  the  best  solution  for  two  writers  in 
need  of  space,  Rainer  explains. 

Slender,  dark-haired,  in  simple  dress  and  without  a  trace  of  makeup,  Karin  Klis 
seems  to  be  a  few  years  older  than  her  husband.  Though  reserved  and  less  exuberant  than 
Rainer,  she  emanates  her  own  special  warmth.  I  feel  immediately  drawn  to  her  quiet, 
thoughtful  way.  She  has  me  sit  in  front  to  enjoy  the  scenery.  Hands  on  the  reins,  foot  on 
the  accelerator,  Rainer  turns  into  a  wild  cowboy,  driving  faster  and  faster.  I  can  see  him 
on  a  horse  climbing  a  steep  narrow  mountain  trail  next  to  a  ravine.  As  though  reading  my 
thought,  he  tells  me  that  he  will  definitely  go  to  America  in  July,  and  later  means  to  write 
about  Native  American  tribes.  He  has  already  taken  notes  about  past  adventures  on 
various  Indian  reservations. 

“How  do  you  communicate  without  speaking  any  English?” 

“It  works  just  fine.  I  use  sign  language,  a  few  native  words  and  underline  German 
expressions  with  loud  exclamations.” 

I  look  back  at  Karin.  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  a  little  mouse  in  Wyoming?” 

She  nods  and  smiles  with  maternal  indulgence.  After  a  pause  I  tell  Rainer  that  I 
found  time  to  read  his  book  of  vignettes  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  I  needed  a  good 
laugh—  what  with  the  gloomy  tales  I  heard  from  people  I  met  in  Chemnitz. 

“Your  book  was  a  perfect  antidote.  And  your  work  is  so  original  and 
philosophical — often  funny  in  the  midst  of  tragedy. 


“You  are  too  kind.” 
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“No,  it’s  true.  But  your  language  is  unique,  almost  impossible  to  translate  into 
English.  You  have  a  gallows  humor  that  strikes  me  as  Jewish — an  odd  trait  for  a  man 
from  the  Erzgebirge.” 

“I  haven’t  told  you  that  I  had  a  Galician  Jewish  grandfather.  Thanks  to  him  I’ve 
been  studying  the  Talmud  and  Jewish  history  for  years. . .” 

“You  must  have  loved  him.” 

“Exactly.  He  was  my  favorite.” 

”How  did  he  manage  to  survive?” 

“By  quietly  tending  his  piece  of  land  he  outlived  the  war  under  the  skirts  of  those 
dapper  mountain  women  who  became  his  relatives  by  marriage  and  blood,  thanks  to  my 
father  and  yours  truly.” 

I  am  trying  to  picture  a  Jewish  grandfather  with  a  white  beard  hiding  under  the 
ample  peasant  skirts  of  his  wife  and  her  female  relatives. 

“You  are  the  funniest  Saxonian-Jewish  cowboy  I’ve  ever  met.” 

Karin  and  I  burst  into  laughter  at  the  same  time.  Rainer  shakes  his  thick  locks  and 
joins  in  our  merriment  as  we  drive  through  the  cloudy,  still  winter-hardened  landscape  of 
the  countryside. 

“You  ought  to  tell  Gabriella  the  story  about  the  Navaho  Indian,”  Karin  suggests. 

“There  was  this  big,  husky  fellow  who  picked  me  up  at  the  airport  with  a  jeep,” 
Rainer  says.  “Kept  silent  all  the  way  to  the  reservation.  Never  looked  at  me.  Made  me 
feel  more  than  unwelcome.  After  about  an  hour,  he  finally  turns  to  me  and  says:  ‘Know 
John  Wayne?’  I  don’t  know  what  he’s  driving  at,  so  I  merely  nod.  ‘Seen  his  movies  about 
Indians?’  I  nod  again.  ‘Like  him?’ 
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“’Indian  movies  with  John  Wayne  so  stupid!’  I  tell  him  emphatically.  So  he  raises 
his  big  arm.  I  think  he’s  about  to  hit  me.  He  hits  my  hand  hard.  Grabs  it.  Holds  it. 
Squeezes  it  again  and  again.  The  ice  is  broken.  Now  we  are  friends. 

“There’s  this  tiny  old  woman  on  the  reservation,”  Rainer  goes  on  later.  “My 
friend’s  grandmother.  I  learn  that  she’s  the  tribe’s  big  chief.  Her  word  is  everyone’s 
command.  When  it’s  time  for  me  to  leave  she  and  her  grandson  force  me  to  solemnly 
promise  that  I  will  come  back.  With  the  best  intention—  how  can  I  keep  such  a  promise? 
It’s  like  asking  you  to  return  once  more  to  Chemnitz. . .” 

“How  odd,”  Karin  says.  “Here  you  come  all  the  way  from  the  States  to  write 
about  the  place  and  people  of  your  childhood,  while  Rainer  seeks  out  an  equally 
unknown  territory  to  find  out  some  truth  about  Native  Americans.  Crossing  the  ocean  in 
opposite  directions  you  both  are  on  a  quest,  in  the  last  analysis,  about  the  meaning  of 
your  own  lives....” 

What  meaning?  What  truth?  I  wonder  anxiously,  then  hear  myself  say,  “But  that’s 
how  it  should  be.  To  open  up,  I  mean,  to  some  new  entente  among  people,  so  we  may 
finally  tear  down  all  those  artificial  barriers  and  try  to  understand  each  other.” 

“Exactly,”  Rainer  agrees.  “I  can  see  how  much  your  quest  must  mean  to  you. 
Besides,  how  many  people  are  still  around  to  tell  the  story  of  a  world  that  is  already 
fading  into  oblivion?  We  need  first  hand  witnesses  like  you—  bridges  to  help  us  across 
the  past  and  present  into  the  future....” 

At  last  the  car  stops  near  a  charming  inn. 


“Where  are  we?” 
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“This  is  the  Sternmiihlenthal,”  Karin  explains.  Rainer  adds  that  the  inn  is  famous 
for  its  delicious  pork  dishes  with  chanterelles,  prepared  by  the  husband  and  wife  team  of 
old  farmers  who  first  served  the  Nazis,  then  the  Communists  and  are  now  hitting  on  hard 
times  before  capitalism  takes  its  solid  root. 

“Let’s  walk  up  an  appetite,”  he  suggests.  We  head  for  the  nearby  woods  avoiding 
mud  and  puddles  and  breathing  the  fresh  wintry  air.  We  follow  a  straight  path,  just  wide 
enough  to  walk  side  by  side  between  tall  firs  and  beeches.  The  beauty  and  stillness  of  the 
countryside  is  only  interrupted  by  chirping  birds  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  our  easy 
conversation.  Moving  between  the  two  of  them  I  feel  that  they  have  adopted  me,  at  least 
for  this  unforgettable  day.  For  a  short  time  I’m  at  home  in  these  unknown  surroundings, 
with  new  friends  I  never  met  before.  They  aren’t  so  new  after  all,  for  I  have  dipped  them 
into  the  ancient  gold  of  deja  vu,  and  polished  the  gold  to  a  fresh  and  brilliant  sheen. 

“I  wish  I  could  read  some  of  your  work,”  Rainer  says.  “Perhaps  you  can  ad-lib  it 
in  German.” 

I  protest  that  my  German  may  be  too  worn  with  age.  The  written  word  has 
changed  a  great  deal. 

“Your  German  sounds  perfect  to  me,”  Karin  assures  me.  “But  you  are  right.  The 
language  has  been  mangled  and  prostituted.  It’s  full  of  American  expressions.  You 
probably  can’t  tell  what  to  accept  or  reject.” 

“So  I’d  better  follow  Rainer’s  example — communicate  my  work  in  sign  language, 
a  bit  of  Saxonian  slang  and  wild  exclamations. . ..” 
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Rainer  doesn’t  wait  for  me  to  finish  my  chanterelles  before  ordering  a  second 
portion.  He  delights  in  my  relish.  In  no  time  he  devours  his  pork  roast  with  potatoes  and 
mushrooms  submerged  in  a  brown  savory  sauce,  then  washes  it  down  with  several  mugs 
of  beer,  while  the  slender  Karin  indulges  in  the  heavy  German  fare  like  a  soldier  after  the 
battle.  Soon  the  room  is  dense  with  the  smoke  of  her  cigarettes  mingling  with  his  Cuban 
cigars.  In  such  good  company  I  take  anything  in  my  stride,  delicate,  health-conscious  San 
Fransciscan  that  I  am,  not  daring  to  kill  their  joy  by  fanning  away  the  pungent  waves 
spelling  cancer  or  emphysema. 

“One  of  these  days  you  must  stop  for  a  visit  with  me  in  San  Francisco,”  I  say,  but 
Rainer  sadly  shakes  his  head: 

“I’ve  heard  dreadful  things  about  San  Francisco.” 

“How  so?” 

“They  don’t  allow  you  to  smoke!  Not  even  in  restaurants.  It’s  forbidden  by  law, 
can  you  believe  it?” 

“That’s  because  they  found  out  that  secondary  smoke. . .” 

“Secondary,  tertiary...  my  God,  they  are  so  worried  that  the  mere  stress  of  it  will 
drive  them  into  their  graves!  Smoking  is  such  a  pleasure.  You  must  try  my  delicious 
Havana  cigars!  Meat  is  good  for  you,  wurst  and  cold  cuts  are  good,  and  fat  is  quite 
healthy....” 

As  soon  as  the  bill  arrives  I  try  to  treat  my  friends,  but  Rainer  won’t  hear  of  it. 
Well  fed,  we  now  head  for  his  home. 

About  half  an  hour’s  drive  from  the  city,  Hohenstein-Ernstthal  is  built  on  a  slope. 
At  its  bottom  local  trains  take  commuters  to  Chemnitz  and  a  number  of  nearby  towns.  In 
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the  past  Hohenstein-Ernstthal  consisted  of  two  small  townships,  divided  between  mining 
and  textile  mills.  On  passing,  Rainer  points  out  a  plaque  immortalizing  the  famous  folk 
author  Karl  May,  who  wrote  endless  tomes  about  American  Indians  for  boys  in  Germany 
and  all  over  the  world.  Karl  May  was  born  here  in  1842,  in  the  once  impoverished 
weaving  center  of  Ernstthal,  where  he  spent  his  childhood  and  youth.  His  house  has  been 
turned  into  a  small  museum.  Rainer  declares  with  disdain  that  he  wrote  nothing  but  lies 
about  Native  Americans.  This  he  wishes  to  rectify.  For  he  has  taken  their  cause  to  heart. 
Karl  May,  whose  books  were  so  eagerly  devoured  all  over  the  world,  had  never  been  to 
America,  or  met  a  real  Indian  in  his  life.  I  tell  him  that  my  brother  and  his  friends  not 
only  read  those  books  assiduously,  but  acted  out  their  entire  inaccurate  tales.  I  remember 
how  Helmi,  at  one  time  in  the  role  of  Captain  John  Smith,  befriended  our  poor  blond 
Gretchen-Pocahontas  who  saved  him  from  execution  by  her  people.  What  a  twist  of  fate 
that  two  German  writers,  at  opposite  ends  in  taking  a  passionate  fancy  to  a  distant, 
unfamiliar  culture,  should  come  from  the  same  village. 

At  last  we  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  steep  main  street,  right  in  front  of  Rainer’s 
shop.  He  unlocks  the  door  to  his  four-story  brick  building.  First,  he  shows  me  the  store.  It 
is  bright  and  spacious.  Innumerable  books  line  the  shelves.  I  move  along  classics, 
scientific  works,  modern  novels  of  high  quality. 

“Help  yourself  to  anything  that  interests  you,”  he  offers.  I  smile  at  Karin:  he  will 
give  me  the  whole  store  before  letting  me  pay  for  a  single  book.  I  express  amazement  at 
how  a  shop  of  this  caliber  can  be  successful  in  such  a  small  town  of  the  Erzgebirge. 

“I  have  customers  from  all  over,”  he  assures  me.  “Don’t  forget  that  I  had  four 


more  stores  in  Chemnitz.” 
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He  then  shows  me  a  finely  wrought  cupboard  holding  the  boxes  of  his  precious 
Cuban  cigars  and  shelves  filled  with  dusty  bottles  of  wine.  Five  and  a  half  days  a  week  a 
capable  young  woman  minds  the  store,  while  he  can  observe  customers  through  a 
television  screen  in  his  study  on  the  ground  floor  and  compose  books  on  the  magic  screen 
of  his  computer.  A  huge  portrait  of  Che  Guevara  hovers  on  the  white  wall  behind  his 
back—  a  muse’s  call  to  inspiration.  Food  for  lunch  along  with  kegs  of  beer  are  stored  in 
an  adjacent  room.  At  the  opposite  end  a  glass  door  leads  from  the  bright  study  to  a 
backyard  with  table,  chairs  and  a  sun  umbrella  for  summer  relaxation. 

We  climb  the  three  flights  to  his  apartment.  A  couple  of  friends  from  a 
neighboring  town  will  join  us  later  for  tea.  Rainer  shows  me  four  ample  rooms  at  either 
side  of  the  hall,  and  a  small  kitchen.  I  notice  menorahs  of  various  sizes  on  shelves  in  the 
living  room.  Among  the  few  books — with  an  entire  shop  at  his  disposal  he  doesn’t  need  a 
library—  an  old  Talmud  is  sandwiched  between  a  tome  of  Jewish  history  and  the  Bible. 
Perhaps  they  belonged  to  his  late  grandfather,  or  he  acquired  them  out  of  interest  in 
Judaic  tradition. 

“Now  he  is  studying  Hebrew  with  the  orthodox  rabbi  who  presides  over  the 
Jewish  communities  of  Dresden,  Leipzig  and  Chemnitz,”  Karin  tells  me,  and  Rainer  adds 
laughing  that  each  time  he  says  a  wrong  word  or  makes  a  mistake  the  rabbi  will  strike  his 
hand  with  a  ruler. 

“He  is  quite  worried  about  my  cigars.  On  Saturdays  I’m  forbidden  to  smoke.  He 
watches  over  me  like  a  father  and  is  concerned  about  my  health  and  my  poor  un-Jewish 
habits.” 


“Are  you  converting?” 
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“No,  no,  just  learning.  I’m  drawn  to  Judaism.  It  gives  me  peace  of  mind.  Direct 
communication  with  God  without  any  intermediary.” 

As  his  friends  ring  the  bell  I  disappear  in  the  bathroom,  which  holds  an  enormous 
tub  with  a  shower.  Shelves  filled  with  soaps,  creams  and  bottles  contain  all  the  comforts 
promoted  by  western  capitalists. 

A  rectangular  dining  table  is  surrounded  by  two  built-in  benches  in  a  comer  of  the 
living  room.  Karin  introduces  me  to  a  chubby  bald  young  man  and  his  blond,  pretty  wife. 
We  slide  into  the  benches  as  Rainer  is  bringing  wine,  pastry  and  large  cups  of  Turkish 
coffee  from  the  kitchen.  Everyone  digs  in.  Rainer  looks  sad  when  I  tell  him  that  I  have  to 
pass.  I  can  still  chew  but  no  longer  swallow. 

The  young  man  is  a  doctor  of  psychology.  What  he  has  to  say  doesn’t  strike  me  as 
particularly  insightful,  but  we  all  feel  at  home  with  one  another.  The  conversation  is 
paddled  back  and  forth  with  the  ease  of  a  Ping-Pong  ball.  We  laugh  a  great  deal  as  Rainer 
tells  us  about  a  journey  to  Russia  and  the  Vodka  he  was  constantly  forced  to  down—  even 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  In  spite  of  bouts  of  diarrhea  he  could  never  refuse  a  drink, 
since  his  hosts  would  have  taken  it  as  a  personal  offense. 

At  Rainer’s  request  I  follow  with  a  funny  story  about  my  first  experiences  in  the 
States,  and  by  the  time  the  doctor  tells  his  tale  we  are  laughing  so  hard  that  the  tears  are 
running  down  our  cheeks. 

This  is  the  happiest  day  since  my  arrival  in  Chemnitz.  I  feel  a  genuine 
Gemiitlichkeit—  a  cozy,  snug,  homelike  atmosphere  all  rolled  into  this  untranslatable 
word.  The  afternoon  turns  into  dusk  before  we  know  it.  At  last  it’s  time  for  me  to  leave. 
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Rainer  drives  me  back  to  the  hotel.  “What  about  returning  to  Chemnitz  next 
year?”  he  says.  “I  know  the  mayor.  And  a  friend  of  mine  has  a  high  position  in  that 
office.  I  can  easily  provide  you  with  another  invitation.” 

“That’s  so  kind  of  you,  but...” 

“Or  you  may  stay  at  my  place.  As  long  as  you  like.  You  have  seen  it  now—  there’s 
a  guestroom  as  well.  Karin  and  I  would  be  so  happy. . .” 

“You’ve  been  wonderful.  I  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you.  Trouble  is,  I  can’t  come 
back—  at  least  not  so  fast.” 

Much  as  I  wish  to  see  Karin  and  Rainer  again,  how  can  I  tell  him  that  I  have  no 
desire  to  come  back  to  Chemnitz?  Besides,  it  would  embarrass  me  to  ask  the  mayor  for 
another  invitation,  and  the  thought  of  returning  in  the  cold  month  of  March  makes  me 
shiver. 

“I  have  an  idea,”  Rainer  says  unexpectedly.  “Since  you’re  going  to  leave  on 
Wednesday,  why  don’t  you  come  and  stay  with  us  until  then?  You  were  interested  in 
more  details  about  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  Karin  and  I  can  give  you  some 
information  about  it.  You  can  take  notes... While  I,  honorable  Chief  Ironhead,  am  writing 
about  my  experiences  and  adventures  on  Indian  reservations,  you  come  on  my 
reservation  and  coordinate  your  thoughts  about  Chemnitz.  What  about  it?” 

“You  make  it  sound  awfully  tempting.” 

“Good.  I’ll  pick  you  up  tomorrow,  around  noon.  That  will  give  you  enough  time 
to  do  your  packing.” 

He  stops  in  front  of  the  Chemnitzer  Hof  and  walks  around  the  car  to  open  the  door 


for  me. 
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“I’d  love  to  take  you  up  on  it,”  I  say.  “With  one  condition:  that  you’ll  let  me  take 
you  and  Karin  out  for  lunch  and  dinner.” 

“That’s  a  promise.” 


12. 

IN  HOHENSTEIN-ERNSTTHAL 


On  Sunday  morning,  I  finish  my  packing,  then  call  Ulli  to  say  goodbye.  She  tells 
me  that  a  couple  of  historians  are  hoping  to  bring  the  dead  back  to  life  by  gleaning  their 
stories  from  the  names  on  their  graves.  A  number  of  tombs  have  already  been 
photographed  in  the  Good  Place ,  to  be  compiled  into  a  book  with  brief  texts  about  each 
personal  history.  One  or  two  paragraphs  to  sum  up  an  entire  life.  Jewish  and  non-Jewish 
historians  are  equally  devoted  to  resurrecting  the  past,  and  visitors  are  requested  to  add 
anything  they  might  know  about  those  dead  souls.  This  zealous  endeavor  strikes  me  as 
both  ludicrous  and  commendable.  By  next  year  the  building  of  a  new  synagogue  will 
start.  Plans  are  already  under  way.  About  fifty-seven  former  Jewish  citizens  returned  to 
Chemnitz  after  the  war,  she  says,  but  most  of  them  went  to  the  west.  By  now,  the 
community  has  grown  to  two  hundred  people  and  is  expected  to  increase  from  year  to 
year,  thanks  to  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia. 

We  keep  talking  for  a  while,  then  exchange  addresses  with  the  promise  to  keep  in 
touch.  As  soon  as  I  hang  up  Rainer  knocks  at  my  door.  Karin  is  waiting  in  the  car.  My 
luggage  stored  in  the  trunk,  we  drive  out  of  Chemnitz  through  the  cold,  perpetually  gray 
air  of  March.  At  Rainer’s  request  I  tell  them  something  about  my  family.  First 
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Hennerche’  and  Rosselche’  come  to  mind,  and  how  the  Cohn  and  Heidenheim  boys  grew 
up  side  by  side,  long,  long  ago.  According  to  my  mother,  Walter  was  the  most  charming 
of  those  brothers,  always  full  of  fun  and  mischief.  Engaged  to  Mutti’s  lovely  friend  Eva, 
he  joined  the  army  during  the  Great  War.  Two  years  later  he  was  killed  in  battle. 

“Eva  was  inconsolable,”  I  go  on  saying.  “At  the  end  of  the  war  Walter’s  older 
brother  Bruno  asked  her  to  marry  him.  He,  too,  had  a  fine  sense  of  humor  though  none  of 
Walter’s  looks  and  personality.  But  he  was  the  best-hearted  fellow  and  she  finally 
accepted  his  proposal.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  wonderful  father  to  their  little  girl  Annemie. 
We  children  called  him  Uncle  Bruno.” 

Here  I  am  summing  up  these  lives  within  the  framework  of  a  few  facts,  I  think  to 
myself,  just  as  the  historians  digging  for  memories  on  the  cemetery.  Since  then, 
everything  has  gone  up  in  smoke,  the  lives  of  that  generation,  our  own  soon  to  follow,  no 
matter  what  we  endured  or  enjoyed,  accomplished  or  fought  for  with  a  passion--  years, 
lives,  generations,  all  a  puff  of  smoke.  In  the  last  analysis—  is  this  what  life’s  all  about? 

“I  clearly  remember  Uncle  Bruno’s  round,  innocent  face,”  I  continue  with  my 
tale,  “and  the  gap  between  his  front  teeth—  a  characteristic  all  the  Heidenheim  boys  had 
shared.  He  would  amuse  us  with  children’s  rhymes  he  wrote  for  Annemie,  her  cousin 
Walter  and  me.  He  would  share  our  pranks  and  jump  around  like  a  clown—  we  all  loved 
him  because  was  so  much  fun. 

“Although  their  political  views  were  at  extreme  opposites,  he  and  my  father  were 
close  friends.  His  patriotism  was  boundless.  Germans  could  do  no  wrong.  He  was  a 
follower  of  the  Naumann  group—  Nazis  without  antisemitism—  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible.  Thanks  to  his  prowess  in  the  war  he  did  not  believe  that  anyone  would  attack 
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him.  My  father  told  him  that  he  was  a  political  idiot,  but  Bruno’s  love  for  the  fatherland 
remained  unshakable.” 

We  are  just  driving  past  an  airfield.  I  notice  a  number  of  small  planes  on  the 
ground  and  ask  Rainer  if  this  is  the  old  Chemnitz  airport.  He  nods.  ’’What  an  odd 
coincidence,”  I  say.  “Just  when  I’m  telling  you  about  Uncle  Bruno...  he  was  forced  to  do 
slave  labor  right  here—  digging  ditches.  The  poor  man  had  never  done  any  physical  work 
in  his  life.  He  caught  pneumonia  in  the  early  winter  of  1940  and,  in  spite  of  Eva’s 
desperate  efforts  at  nursing  him  back  to  life,  he  died  on  Christmas  Eve. 

“The  few  members  of  the  family  still  left  in  Chemnitz,”  I  go  on  with  growing 
anger,  “accompanied  Eva  and  young  Annemie  to  the  cemetery.  As  soon  as  they  returned 
from  the  burial  they  were  summoned  to  the  office  of  Blume,  chief  of  the  secret  police.  He 
fined  them  ten  marks  each  for  illegal  assembly.  I  wonder  what  excuse  Uncle  Bruno 
would  have  found  for  that  outrage....” 

“To  think  that  I’m  taking  up  the  cause  for  Native  Americans,”  Rainer  says 
thoughtfully.  “Trying  to  help  right  those  wrongs....  What  happened  to  Eva  and  the  little 
girl?” 

“She  managed  to  go  to  Dtisseldorf  where  Bruno’s  oldest  brother  Hans  still 
worked  for  a  German  film  company.  One  floor  below  his  apartment  lived  the  Hohlweck 
family  who  shielded  Eva  for  the  next  five  years.  After  getting  her  false  papers  they  hid 
her  as  Mrs.  Hohlweck’ s  nurse  for  the  rest  of  the  war,  saving  her  life,  risking  their  own.” 

“We  hear  of  more  and  more  similar  stories,”  Karin  says.  “I  understand  shielding 
friends.  But  those  were  perfect  strangers....  I  don’t  know  if  I  could  ever  be  so  heroic.” 

“I  have  asked  myself  the  same  question—  many  times....” 
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“We  never  know  how  brave  or  cowardly  we  are  until  faced  with  danger,”  Rainer 
remarks.  “Brave  one  day,  chickenhearted  the  next....” 

“Exactly.  We  are  incomprehensible  creatures.  I  came  here  hoping  to  find  clear  cut 
answers.  Instead  I’m  leaving  with  nothing  but  contradictions.” 

“What  happened  to  Annemie?”  Karin  wants  to  know. 

“Eva  was  able  to  send  her  to  a  Quaker  family  in  England.  After  the  war  mother 
and  daughter  were  reunited  and  moved  to  Australia.” 

I  hear  Karin  sigh  with  relief  in  the  back  seat:  “At  least  one  happy  ending.” 

In  the  spring  of  1945  Russian  and  American  armies  met  in  Siegmar-Schonau,  at 
the  outskirts  of  Chemnitz,  Rainer  explains  to  me  as  we  are  driving  out  of  town.  He  points 
at  an  overpass  above  the  road,  where  the  motorway  runs  along  the  Zwickauerstrasse. 
Right  there,  in  a  neutral  corridor,  his  grandfather  Klis  lived  with  his  grandmother  and 
their  children.  A  stateless  creature  without  identity  document,  his  Jewish  grandfather  had 
to  survive  as  a  no-man  in  a  no-man’ s-land. 

By  the  time  the  Soviets  turned  their  backs  to  Chemnitz  they  had  freed  the  Polish 
slave  laborers  in  the  region.  A  small  group  of  those  former  inmates  drove  a  horse  buggy 
along  the  Zwickauerstrasse,  looting  and  stealing.  Anyone  trying  to  protest  was  in  danger 
of  being  shot.  As  they  came  to  the  grandfather’s  home  they  stopped  in  the  yard.  Busy 
with  the  horses  in  the  back  of  the  house  he  did  not  hear  the  commotion  as  Rainer’s 
grandmother  and  the  children  were  faced  with  the  intruders. 

“At  one  point,”  Rainer  goes  on  vivaciously,  “my  aunt,  still  a  little  girl,  must  have 
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made  some  silly  remark.  Convinced  that  they  were  faced  with  a  Nazi  family,  the  Poles 
had  my  grandmother  and  the  children  stand  against  the  wall — ready  to  shoot  them. 

“Perhaps  a  sixth  sense  or  some  unaccustomed  noise  made  my  grandfather  rush 
into  the  yard  at  that  moment.  Gesticulating  and  ranting  in  an  excited  Polish-Yiddish 
jargon  he  implored  the  intruders  to  spare  his  family.  They  lowered  their  rifles  and  just 
stared  at  him.  Was  it  possible  that  they  had  come  to  the  home  of  a  compatriot—  a  man 
who  spoke  their  language?  A  moment  later  they  threw  their  arms  around  him,  then 
embraced  each  member  of  the  family.  While  my  grandmother  went  to  fetch  the  last 
bottles  of  beer  from  the  cellar  to  celebrate  this  incredible  encounter,  the  men  started  to 
unload  the  buggy  and  showered  the  family  with  food  and  household  goods.  Among  those 
goods  was  a  typewriter,”  Rainer  concludes  his  tale,  “which  was  later  passed  on  to  me.  For 
years  I  wrote  my  poems  on  that  relic.” 

We  have  a  lunch  of  cabbage  rolls  in  an  Hungarian  restaurant.  At  last  I’m  allowed 
to  treat  my  friends.  Back  in  Rainer’s  home  I  get  settled  in  the  guestroom,  empty  but  for  a 
table  and  a  narrow  sofa.  After  a  short  rest  Rainer  goes  back  to  write  on  his  computer,  and 
Karin  drives  me  up  the  steep  road  to  the  top  of  the  village. 

She  stops  near  the  entrance  of  a  wide  stretch  of  woods  dividing  the  town  from  the 
countryside.  Soon  we  follow  a  well-kept  path  into  the  forest  and  are  surrounded  by  pines, 
oaks,  beeches  and  a  wide  assortment  of  trees,  some  sheltering  us  with  last  year’s  foliage, 
others  bare  skeletons.  There  is  no  sign  of  spring.  I  wonder  if  this  melancholy  atmosphere 
is  permanent  or  due  to  long  periods  of  bleak  weather. 
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For  the  first  time  Karin  and  I  are  alone  together.  We  remain  silent,  as  though 
afraid  of  disturbing  the  quiet.  This  thoughtful,  self-effacing  woman  seems  part  of  the 
surroundings  as  she  envelops  me  in  her  particular  mixture  of  warmth  and  sadness.  She 
has  no  friend  here  in  Chemnitz,  she  says  as  we  come  to  a  clearing.  Taking  my  arm,  she 
expresses  her  regret  about  my  leaving  so  soon.  If  only  I  stayed  here,  in  Chemnitz,  it 
would  break  her  loneliness.  Rainer  was  her  only  reason  for  leaving  Leipzig,  where  she 
grew  up  and  lived  among  writers,  artists  and  many  good  comrades  from  all  walks  of  life. 
She  still  goes  back  there  quite  frequently.  As  an  editor  she  could  find  more  work  in  her 
own  hometown  while  here  she  gets  only  sporadic  assignments  with  a  newspaper,  writing 
articles  or  being  called  for  some  rare  interview.  She  corrects  Rainer’s  manuscripts  page 
by  page  and  has  to  encourage  him  all  the  time  for  he  gets  disheartened  by  the  difficulties 
facing  a  writer.  Those  hurdles  have  grown  more  oppressive  since  the  German 
reunification. 

“Because  now  you  are  free  to  struggle  for  bread  or  success  or  whatever  it  is — all 
those  things  once  provided  for  you  by  Uncle  Karl.” 

“Karl  Marx,  you  mean?”  Then,  as  I  nod:  “It’s  true,  we  looked  for  the  womb  of  our 
adopted  Soviet  mother  while  Uncle  Karl  took  care  of  us,  no  matter  how  poorly.  And 
those  who  accepted  the  status  quo  had  nothing  to  fear.” 

“What  about  those  who  didn’t?” 

“They  were  reprimanded,  kept  under  surveillance,  or  thrown  in  jail,  sometimes 
physically  or  mentally  tortured.  A  writer  friend  of  ours  who’s  always  been  a  rebel  spent 
some  time  in  prison.  He  learned  that  a  number  of  concentration  camps  were  waiting  for 
those  who  would  take  part  in  an  uprising.  To  this  day  he  maintains  that  certificates  with 
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death  sentences  were  prepared  for  doctors  who  merely  needed  to  sign  them—  should  such 
an  occasion  arise.  Most  of  the  time  the  Communists  wouldn’t  use  Nazi  tactics,  but  they 
had  subtler  psychological  ways  to  convince  you.... To  this  day,  we  know  little  of  what 
went  on  behind  closed  doors.” 

“Were  you  happy  when  they  tore  down  the  Berlin  Wall?” 

“Drunk  with  happiness.  We  were  longing  for  it  to  come  down,  but  then...”  She 

stops. 

“You  regretted  it,”  I  finish  the  sentence  for  her.  “East  and  West  longing  to  be 
reunited.  But  then,  after  all  this  waiting,  like  a  family  finding  out  how  estranged  you  had 
grown  after  all  those  years,  you  were  so  disappointed  for  not  getting  along  that  you 
almost  wished  for  the  wall  to  still  be  there.” 

“Exactly.  The  turning  point  came  too  fast.  Everything  would  have  worked  out 
much  better  had  the  West  given  us  more  time.  We  needed  several  years  to  reunite.  And 
we  had  no  use  for  Capitalism.  We  wanted  the  freedom  to  rebuild  our  lives  in  our  own 
way.  It  was  a  matter  of  getting  rid  of  those  old  fogies  at  the  steering  wheel.  They  were 
fossil.  The  politburo  was  in  dire  need  of  human  reform,  so  we  marched  in  protest,  we 
demonstrated  by  the  millions.  It  could  have  ended  in  a  bloodbath.. ..” 

“How  was  that  avoided?  Did  Kurt  Masur. . .? 

“Yes.  I  was  with  the  demonstrators  in  Leipzig  at  the  time,  and  Masur  went  to 
Honecker  and  implored  him  not  to  use  violence.  Honecker  listened,  he  had  a  high  regard 
for  our  conductor.  Masur  then  tried  to  pacify  both  sides  by  talking  over  a  loudspeaker. 
Along  with  five  others  he  managed  to  avoid  a  great  tragedy.” 

“A  great  conductor,  no  doubt.” 
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“It  probably  was  his  finest  triumph.” 

“And  where  was  Rainer?” 

“He  marched  in  Chemnitz.  Belonged  to  a  group  fighting  for  civil  rights.” 

“And  now—  couldn’t  he  sell  the  building  with  everything  in  it,  and  move  to 
Leipzig  with  you?” 

“I  wish.  He’s  too  attached  to  his  family.  His  mother  lives  on  the  floor  above,  and 
though  he  isn’t  close  to  her  he  likes  his  aunts  and  uncles  and  cousins.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  they  live  in  a  different  world.  I  fear  their  narrow  views,  especially  his  mother’s  who 
disapproves  of  me,  and  he  seems  to  fear  my  friends  and  the  big  city.  Besides,  he  has  a 
daughter  from  an  earlier  marriage,  and  though  he  hardly  gets  to  see  her  he  doesn’t  want 
an  added  geographical  distance....” 


13. 

BETRAY  THE  BETRAYER 


Modem  dictatorships  need  to  conceal  their  violence  behind  the  skirts  of  some 
convincing  philosophy  and  utopian  promise.  Secrecy  and  connivance  lurk  beyond  a 
torrent  of  words.  Such  power,  combined  with  mystery,  either  attracts  or  repels.  Fascism, 
Nazism,  Sovietism:  all  variations  to  a  theme,  sharing  the  ritomello  of  totalitarianism.  Yet 
the  abhorrent  is  tolerated  by  the  masses  because  scholarly  collaborators  know  how  to 
disguise  the  skeleton  in  the  closet  of  the  mighty  with  clever  twists  of  the  tongue  while 
security  experts  conspire  to  guard  it  most  carefully. 
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Little  by  little,  Rainer  and  Karin  give  me  some  insight  into  what  transpired  during 
those  long  years  in  the  so-called  German  Democratic  Republic.  We  are  gathered  around 
the  dining  table  till  deep  into  the  night,  reminiscing  about  each  others’  personal  and 
general  histories.  I’m  beginning  to  understand  why  many  people  in  the  east  felt  more 
comfortable  and  secure  before  the  country’s  reunification.  They  still  had  each  other,  their 
gatherings  and  friendships,  and  the  time  to  enjoy  them.  The  state  took  care  of  basic  needs, 
and  since  nothing  was  built,  work  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Like  innocent  children 
they  contented  themselves  with  the  little  they  had  and  shared,  not  striving  for  riches.  Who 
needs  money  when  there  is  nothing  to  buy?  Everything  had  fallen  apart,  nothing  was 
repaired,  they  existed  within  the  status  quo  of  the  narrow  confines  of  their  small  world, 
unaware  of  the  growing  alienation  in  the  West  and  the  daily  stress  of  hardworking, 
ambitious  people  striving  for  more  and  more  luxuries. 

I  tell  my  friends  that  I’m  amazed  at  the  kindness  extended  to  us  by  many  people 
in  this  city.  They  have  shown  a  genuine  interest  in  our  wellbeing  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
make  amends  for  their  elders  in  the  past.  “And  yet,”  I  wonder  aloud,  “the  people  I  talked 
to  seem  to  know  nothing  or  little  about  what  really  happened  to  the  Jews  or  about  the 
personal  histories  of  those  elders  during  the  Nazi  regime.  Life  in  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  seems  to  have  cut  them  off  from  everything  beyond  their  daily  concerns.” 

“Exactly,”  Rainer  agrees.  “They  want  to  know  and  not  to  know.” 

“One  of  the  English  visitors,  a  retired  professor,  confessed  to  me  that  he  felt  quite 
guilty.  ‘Guilty  of  what?’  I  asked.  ‘For  liking  these  people  so  much.  I  came  ready  to  detest 
them-  for  obvious  reasons.’  I  assured  him  that  the  same  thing  happened  to  me—  it  feels 
like  betrayal—  whenever  we  think  of  the  murdered  millions.” 
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“If  you  feel  that  way,  imagine  how  much  guilt  is  hiding  behind  the  kindness  of 
our  natives?”  Karin  says  softly.  “They  don’t  even  know  to  what  degree  it  is  embedded  in 
their  psyche.  It’s  always  the  same  story:  the  brutes  sleep  well  at  night  and  the  decent  ones 
take  responsibility  for  their  crimes.” 

“I’ve  wondered  all  along—  does  that  kindness  last  for  a  week  each  year  and  is 
quickly  forgotten,  or...?  After  what  you  tell  me  I’m  ready  to  believe  that  it  goes  much 
deeper.  Does  that  mean  a  true  change  of  heart—  hope  for  the  better?  Or  might  history 
repeat  itself?” 

“Who  is  to  know?  There’s  always  hope.  But  between  the  decent  who  are  quiet 

and  the  loud  ones  who  are  pushy  brutes...  Well,  don’t  fool  yourself....” 

* 

I’m  trying  to  make  some  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  our  conversations.  While 
seemingly  living  an  unencumbered  life,  in  the  GDR  each  person  was  exposed  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  state.  Friends  were  made  to  spy  on  friends,  writers  on  fellow  writers.  The 
paranoia  pervading  the  Soviet  Union  had  spread  to  its  satellite  countries.  As  Elias  Canetti 
put  it  so  aptly:  “Might  wants  to  see  through,  but  not  be  seen  through.” 

(It  occurs  to  me  that  while  eastern  governments  managed  to  destroy  all  privacy  of 
its  citizens,  the  western  media  are  not  far  behind.  As  we  are  still  allowed  to  speak  freely 
and  to  enjoy  our  rights  as  citizens,  the  cloud  of  Conglomerism  is  hanging  over  us  with  the 
threat  of  a  new,  anonymous  dictatorship—  another  variation  to  the  theme,  with  a  similar 
ritomello...). 

Karin  has  given  me  a  description  of  a  system  created  in  the  east  during  that  long 
Communist  rule.  Any  person  is  being  watched  over  by  another;  but  the  observer  never 
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finds  out  what  he  is  watching  in  the  other.  He  must  mark  down  every  word  or  movement. 
By  frequently  informing  his  superior  about  the  person  assigned  to  him,  he  remains 
unaware  of  drawing  a  picture  of  the  man’s  or  woman’s  views  and  basic  convictions. 
Moreover,  the  observer  has  no  idea  that  he  is  being  watched  in  turn,  and  that  the  secret 
report  of  another  agent  corrects  his  own.  Soon  a  net  of  spies  creates  oversized  internal 
services  and  the  system  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  conspiracy. 

Conspiracy  needs  meaningful  justification.  This  calls  for  traditional  philosophers, 
intellectuals  and  writers,  men  and  women  who  are  masters  of  the  word.  Concealed  under 
the  worn-out  utopian  mantle  of  “all  is  shared  by  all,”  proclaiming  equality  and  freedom 
as  its  goal,  the  GDR  was  such  a  dictatorship.  The  slogan  turned  out  to  be  seductive  to 
certain  intellectuals  who  embraced  it  of  their  own  free  will.  Writers,  however,  were  in  a 
different  position.  Afraid  of  being  confined  in  their  artistic  freedom,  they  feared  the  state, 
while  the  state  feared  that  poetic  freedom  might  subvert  its  political  power. 

A  poet  who  turns  to  politics  must  commit  to  a  party  and  is  lost  as  a  poet.  In  any 
kind  of  dictatorship  literature  has  to  play  a  particular  role;  but  literature’s  primary 
requisite  is  to  strive  for  truth,  loyalty  to  itself  and  trust  in  human  freedom.  The  readiness 
of  certain  artists  and  writers  to  collaborate  with  the  ministry  of  state  security—  the 
STASI—  was  explained  by  a  belief  in  the  utopian  dream,  a  fa9ade  used  to  conceal 
ambition,  envy,  self-aggrandizement  and  thirst  for  power.  The  delusion  of  being  on  the 
right  path  was  rationally  defined  as  “Insight  into  necessity.”  It  discarded  the  simplest 
ethical  rules  and  claimed  to  be  an  expression  of  a  new  superior  moral,  which  accepted 
treachery  in  order  to  move  from  the  “reign  of  necessity”  into  the  Communist  “reign  of 
freedom.”  Communists  justified  their  harshness  as  a  means  to  reach  global  justice. 
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A  few  writers  tried  to  stand  up  in  vain,  to  defend  literature  and  preserve  its 
freedom.  As  in  the  time  of  the  Inquisition  most  books  were  forbidden  and,  if  not  burned, 
taken  off  the  shelves  of  shops  and  libraries.  No  doubt,  the  inner  law  of  art  endangered  the 
laws  of  the  state.  This  showed  the  mistrust,  the  insecurity  and  sense  of  powerlessness  of 
the  mighty  who  maintained  that  literature,  if  not  completely  controllable,  must  at  least  be 
kept  under  guard;  any  critical  writing  would  undermine  the  pyramid  of  power  and  cause 
its  collapse. 

I  can  see  that  to  this  day  the  truth  in  all  its  complexity  and  contradiction  remains 
inadequate.  There  is  no  objective  record  about  real  life  during  those  years.  Files  left  by 
the  state  security  don’t  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  era.  If  there  is  any  way  to  cope  with 
the  past,  Hannah  Arendt  said,  it  consists  in  the  telling  of  what  occurred.  Although  this 
telling  turns  into  history,  it  does  not  solve  any  problem  or  soothe  any  suffering;  it 
resolves  nothing. 

The  difficulty  in  reconstructing  the  surveillance  of  the  literary  world  is  due  to  the 
overwhelming  and  confusing  amount  of  material.  Much  was  destroyed  in  order  to  protect 
collaborators.  There  are  no  dates,  proofs  or  chronological  accounts. 

Rainer  gleefully  relates  a  story  about  a  writer  turned  agent:  “Given  money  for  his 
traveling  expenses  during  an  assignment  to  West  Berlin,  he  was  supposed  to  account  for 
every  penny  he  spent.  The  agent  used  some  of  it  for  personal  purchases  and  never 
mentioned  this  to  his  superior.  Little  did  he  know  that  he  had  been  spied  upon  by  a 
second  collaborator,  who  wrote  the  following  report:  ‘At  12:33  the  object  left  the 
underground  and  quickly  walked  to  the  Department  Store  of  the  West,  the  DKW.  There 
he  shopped  for  several  items.  He  acquired  sweets--  about  five  to  ten  Easter  eggs  the  size 
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of  half  a  chicken  egg  wrapped  in  foil  paper,  two  ostrich-sized  Easter  sweets  and  a  tablet 
of  chocolate  wrapped  into  a  paper  bag.’” 

We  all  laugh  uneasily.  I  wonder  if  this  is  the  old  pettiness  I  already  felt  in 
Chemnitz  as  a  child,  or  Communism? 

“The  leading  officer”  Rainer  concludes  his  tale,  “then  listed  the  incongruity  of 
both  reports,  confronted  the  KDW-seduced  spy  and  dealt  him  his  punishment:  he  was  to 
make  up  for  his  insincerity  with  doubled  efforts  in  the  future—  which  he  promised  to 
fulfill,  and  did.” 

I  am  learning  that  informers  were  to  be  educated  in  giving  objective,  true, 
concrete  and  complete  reports  with  Germanic  exactness.  Contradictions,  lack  of  clarity 
and  gaps  were  to  be  recognized,  and  the  agent  had  to  explain  his  relationship  with  an 
object  or  person,  how  he  obtained  his  information  and  whether  he  dealt  with  facts  or  mere 
assumptions.  Control  groups  were  created  to  check  on  breach  of  rules  and  to  discipline 
the  culprits. 

Hostility  against  art  was  expressed  in  sobering  bureaucratic  ways.  In  an  attempt  to 
divide  human  beings  into  positive  and  negative  groups,  the  negative  ones  were 
depersonalized.  Much  as  the  local  Communists  ranted  against  fascist  behavior,  this  was 
obviously  a  repetition  of  the  Nazi  past.  The  language  of  the  STASI  was  quite  ugly  and 
banal,  serving  to  instill  fear  in  the  enemy  with  weird,  technocratic  definitions.  It  remained 
unclear  whether  expressions,  such  as  to  exclude,  liquidate,  or  annihilate,  threatened 
physical  destruction  or  political  elimination. 

Such  ambiguity  was  part  of  the  cover  up.  Those  who  forced  citizens  to  spy  on 
their  friends  created  a  new  type  of  human  being  who,  in  a  system  of  conspiracy,  lies  and 
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disguises,  would  speak  the  truth  and  honestly  deceive  others  winning  their  trust  only  to 
be  able  to  betray  it.  Writers  in  opposition  were  humiliated  and  called  names.  Their 
devaluation  served  to  aggrandize  those  who  considered  themselves  victors  of  history  and 
the  one  true  worldview.  Anyone  daring  to  be  different  would  be  seen  as  evil,  seduced, 
stupid,  or  mentally  deranged. 

According  to  Karin,  most  people  didn’t  understand  the  extent  of  the  functions  of 
this  modern  dictatorship  and  remained  unable  to  see  through  its  methods,  although  they 
felt  the  invisible  presence  of  Big  Brother  watching  them.  Even  after  the  fall  of  the  GDR 
many  questions  remain  unanswered.  Who  gave  these  commands  and  structured  that 
secret  apparatus?  How  did  it  and  the  people  within  it  function?  What  caused  workers  for 
the  STASI  to  persecute  human  beings  so  relentlessly?  And  what  motivated  writers  and 
intellectuals  of  the  20th  century,  after  the  experiences  of  Nazism  and  Stalinism,  to  serve 
as  informers  to  such  a  totalitarian  state?  How  could  an  informer  live  with  himself  after 
following  instructions  to  win  the  trust  of  a  fellow  writer,  in  order  to  betray  it?  In  such  acts 
the  perpetrator  victimizes  himself  as  well. 

And  finally:  how  could  a  dictatorship,  built  on  lies  and  fear,  exist  for  over  forty 
years?  I  add  my  own  question.  Will  human  beings  ever  learn  from  history? 

14. 

KARL  MARX’S  EAR 


The  night  before  my  departure  I  take  my  friends  to  a  local  restaurant,  where  they 
both  indulge  in  some  enormous  pork  dish.  “What  will  your  rabbi  say  now?”  I  ask  Rainer. 
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“Why?  Are  you  going  to  tell  him?” 

“Of  course.  I’m  expected  to  report  every  step  you  take.  Courtesy  from  one  writer 
to  another.” 

No  sooner  said,  I  feel  that  this  is  no  matter  for  banter.  Coming  back  to  Chemnitz 
has  once  more  confronted  me  with  the  appalling  history  of  this  century  in  all  its  blight 
and  perversion.  And  yet,  the  warm  reception  of  the  grandchildren  of  our  former  enemies, 
our  former  fellow  citizens,  fills  me  with  new  hope.  Although  I  don’t  fool  myself  I  know 
that  we  need  to  reach  out  and  reconcile.  Will  future  Herr  Gehres  no  longer  raise  their 
arms  in  the  Hitler  salute? 

All  in  all,  it  has  been  a  rewarding  journey,  thanks  to  the  gift  of  two  true  new 
friends.  Rainer  opens  a  bottle  of  champagne  as  soon  as  we  get  home:  to  drink  to  our 
friendship,  and  to  a  future  reunion,  if  not  in  Chemnitz,  perhaps  in  Prague  or  Munich  or 
Berlin.  We  exchange  more  stories  and  thoughts,  which  flow  with  such  warmth  and  ease 
between  us,  and  I  already  feel  nostalgia  for  the  depth,  intimacy  and  joy  of  our  gatherings. 
On  retiring  late  that  night  we  part  with  the  promise  to  remain  in  close  touch. 

The  sofa  in  the  guestroom  is  narrow  and  its  back  rises  against  the  wall.  This 
morning  I  awoke  after  a  refreshing  and  dreamless  sleep  with  my  legs  raised  high  and  my 
feet  on  the  back  of  the  sofa,  but  tonight  I  turn  and  toss,  unable  to  find  a  comfortable 
position.  Trying  to  sort  out  the  overwhelming  meetings  and  impressions  of  the  last  two 
weeks,  I  find  myself  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  confusion. 

Half-awake,  half-asleep,  I  am  floating  back  to  the  center  of  Chemnitz,  to  the 
square  where  the  somber  bust  of  Karl  Marx  is  perched  on  its  pedestal.  Somehow,  I  get 
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hold  of  his  huge  ear,  black  in  the  moonless  night,  then  fold  myself  inside  its  hard  shell, 
conforming  to  its  shape  like  an  embryo  within  its  mother’s  womb. 

“Are  you  comfortable  now?”  he  says. 

“Quite.  What  about  you?  Must  be  hard  to  sit  here  for  decades,  staring  at  this 
boring  square.” 

“You  said  it!  Lonely  too.  No  company  but  an  occasional  pigeon  shitting  on  my 
head.  What’s  on  your  mind?” 

“I  need  to  talk  to  you.”  All  at  once  I  feel  fully  awake.  “About  all  that  pettiness,  all 
that  spying  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  satellite  countries,  the  GDR.  Was  that  what  you 
wanted?” 

“Of  course  not.  As  little  as  the  churches,  the  Inquisition  or  the  Crusades  were  in 
the  spirit  of  Jesus.  But  that’s  what  happens  when  people  think  that  they  are  turning  a 
man’s  vision  into  reality.  Both  vision  and  reality  get  perverted  into  some  unrecognizable 
monstrosity,  and  the  visionary  is  pushed  in  the  comer  of  a  colossal  misunderstanding.” 

“How  tme.  So  here  you  still  sit  on  your  pedestal  after  all  these  years,  in  the  city 
they  called  after  you,  looking  across  this  empty  square  at  some  dismal  shops,  streetcars 
and  buildings,  while  the  inhabitants  are  debating  whether  they  should  tear  you  down,  or 
leave  you  here  as  an  historical  monument.” 

“Then  you  understand  how  weary  I  am.  Hearing  these  local  little  bourgeois,  who 
at  one  time  tried  to  join  my  workers  of  the  world,  chat  about  their  mundane  trifles  as  they 
cross  my  square....  It  gets  worse  in  the  summer  when  the  matrons  put  on  their  vests,  their 
straw  hats  and  sandals  and  waddle  through  City  Park  side  by  side  with  the  ducks  on  the 
pond,  quaking  nonstop  in  their  distorted,  incomprehensible  Saxonian  slang.” 
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“Would  you  rather  be  toppled  over?” 

“Would  I!  Everything  has  come  to  naught.  There  is  no  greater  sorrow  than  having 
to  survive  your  dreams  smashed  to  pieces.” 

“Don’t  we  all?” 

“Don’t  we  all  what?” 

“Survive  our  broken  dreams.  If  we  live  that  long.” 

“To  think  that  you  wanted  your  Liba  to  sit  here  in  my  place.  Let  her  rest  in  peace, 
is  all  I  can  say.” 

“You  are  right.  I  changed  my  mind.  No  monument  can  take  her  place  in  my  heart. 

I  understand  your  disenchantment.  And  you  were  right  about  the  haves  and  the  have-nots. 
By  now,  you  must  have  grown  wise  with  age.  Do  you  admit  that  history  has  shown  the 
fallacy  of  political  strife?” 

“I  have  learned  my  lesson.” 

“Could  a  man  of  your  brilliance  suggest  a  new  possibility—  a  better  way?” 

“I’m  at  my  wits’  end.  Can  you?” 

“Not  until  someone  finds  a  vaccine  to  inoculate  future  generations  against  man’s 
inhumanity  to  man.  All  that  hate  must  come  to  an  end.  At  this  point,  we  still  have  to 
resort  to  the  old  way  of  dreaming.” 

“Not  again!  The  vicious  cycle.” 

“Not  vicious,  this  time.  I  mean  active  dreaming.” 

“Sounds  even  worse.  Go  on.  You  sit  right  in  my  ear  and  I  hear  every  word  you 

say.” 

“Karl,  we  both  know  that  human  nature  can  be  changed  by  force  from  the  outside, 
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by  taking  away  freedom.  But  suppose  we  decide  to  change  ourselves  for  the  better  from 
within,  and  believe  it  possible  in  spite  of  all  past  horrors.  It’s  a  slow  process,  I  know,  but 
such  a  change  may  finally  happen.  Then  we  may  choose  freedom  wisely,  responsibly,  as 
enlightened  people  in  the  world  today  are  doing—  against  all  odds. . .” 

“The  hungry  masses  believe  in  bread,  not  enlightenment.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  what  sheep  people  have  been,  especially  in  this  region—  obediently  following  every 
dog  that  barks  them  back  into  the  corral.  They  always  need  to  flock  together,  to  get  each 
others’  approval,  in  order  to  feel  safe.  ‘Conformists  of  the  world,  divide!’  That’s  my  new 
motto....” 

“So  you  turned  into  a  cynic.  Exploitation  by  the  mighty  is  still  the  order  of  the  day 
in  many  places.  But  there  are  seeds—  no,  don’t  laugh—  seeds  of  brotherly  love...” 

“What  are  you  saying?” 

“The  tortoise  and  the  hare,  the  race  between  good  and  evil.  There  are  good, 
enlightened  people—  even  here—  and  they  are  more  than  willing  to  change  gears.” 

His  curiosity  is  aroused,  so  I  tell  him  of  my  fantasy  about  Adolf  Hitler.  What  if 
we  simply  reversed  the  letters  of  his  name  from  Adolf  Hitler  to  Floda  Reltih?  Thanks  to 
his  charisma  masses  of  men  and  women  had  been  willing  to  follow  Hitler  into  evil  and 
death.  Floda  Reltih  might  have  led  them  into  the  opposite  direction. 

“A  leader,  able  to  mesmerize  every  man,  woman  and  child  with  his  dark,  husky 
voice  and  to  hold  an  entire  nation  in  his  fist—  suppose  he  used  such  power  for  the  good  of 
mankind?”  I  go  on  saying.  “Think  of  him  rallying  for  kindness  and  wisdom  in  order  to 
conquer  the  world,  not  for  Germany  iiber  alles,  but  for  Germany  with  all.  Suppose  he’d 
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turned  his  beloved  fatherland  into  a  shining  example?  His  “thousand  year  reign”  might 
have  lasted.” 

“Ah,  but  think  of  all  those  greedy,  power-driven  Gorings  and  Gobbels  around 
him!  They  certainly  would  have  destroyed  him  before  he  could  have  done  any  good.” 

Disregarding  his  defeatism  I  go  on  with  my  fantasy  about  armies  who  had 
marched  into  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Denmark  and  Norway,  then  Holland,  Belgium  and 
France.  They  wore  no  threatening  uniforms  and  black  boots  to  trample  and  kill,  but 
sauntered  about  in  sneakers  and  shorts  for  the  spring  and  summer  offensives.  Bringing  no 
arms,  but  wreaths  of  flowers  and  genuine  gifts  of  friendship  to  all.  Instead  of  conquering 
and  subduing  men,  women  and  children,  this  new,  wonderful  leader  was  striving  to 
conquer  and  subdue  illness  and  evil,  poverty  and  fear.  Anyone  trying  to  subvert  his  plans 
was  to  be  questioned  before  a  tribunal  and  then  sent  to  be  educated  in  respecting  and 
being  kind  to  others,  regardless  of  their  diversity,  or  the  color  of  their  skin.  Each  nation 
was  encouraged  to  maintain  and  tend  everything  of  value  in  its  own  culture,  while 
embracing  our  fragile  earth  and  each  creature  upon  it  as  one. 

“Can’t  you  imagine  such  a  reversal,”  I  conclude  my  passionate  statement,  “when 
you  listen  to  music  by  Bach,  Beethoven  or  Schubert?  If  only  we  could  experience  just 
once  that  power  doesn’t  have  to  corrupt,  but  might  be  realized  for  some  wonderful  goal. 
Gandhi  was  well  on  the  way,  followed  by  Martin  Luther  King.  Things  changed  after  their 
violent  deaths.  But  Floda  Reltih  remains  in  my  dream.” 

“Naked  power  used  for  the  happiness  and  wellbeing  of  all  people  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms,”  he  says  sternly.  “Only  a  fool  will  dream  that  a  dictator  may  ever 


turn  into  a  lover  of  mankind.” 
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“Don’t  you  think  that  we  are  all  partial  dictators  at  heart  and  need  first  to 
overcome  the  Hitler  within  us?”  I  retort.  “Such  a  conquest  wouldn’t  even  need  a  Floda 
Reltih,  for  we  could  finally  reverse  reality  through  love.” 

“Love  is  not  the  answer.” 

“It  is  too!”  I  inwardly  stamp  my  foot,  just  as  I  did  as  a  child.  “There  is  no  answer 
without  it.  I  mean  enlightened  love,  for  the  good  of  humankind,  and  without  strings 
attached.”  After  a  long  pause  I  add:  “you  had  your  manifesto.  Let  me  have  mine.” 

“Which  is?” 

“I  could  give  it  a  name,  but  I  won’t.  It  would  only  be  used  as  a  tool  of  propaganda 
and  turned  into  another  misunderstanding.  No  more  slogans,”  I  say  wearily,  and  before  I 
can  hear  his  answer  drift  into  sleep. 


17. 

THE  LADY  CHEMNITZ 


To  my  relief  there  are  hardly  any  travelers  on  the  train  to  Munich.  I  am  able  to 
stretch  my  legs,  read  or  watch  the  scenery  without  any  disturbance.  I  settle  down  to  the 
opening  pages  of  Kaminski’s  book,  but  soon  my  mind  wanders  back  to  those  eventful 
and  confusing  days  in  Chemnitz.  The  train  travels  through  landscape  which  for  many 
more  weeks  will  hold  on  to  its  bleak  inclemency,  as  though  it  means  to  keep  spring  in 
abeyance  forever.  I  stare  out  the  window  unseeingly,  looking  back  at  the  city  I  have  once 
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Only  at  this  moment  it  occurs  to  me  that  I’m  again  on  the  train  to  Munich, 
heading  for  Italy;  with  the  difference  that  now  I’m  alone.  Then  the  four  of  us  were  still 
together,  though  not  for  long.  In  the  compartment  crowded  with  people  going  to  Bavaria 
on  their  Easter  vacation  we  had  no  idea  that  this  was  to  be  the  first  of  many  life- 
threatening  flights.  Once  more  I  can  feel  my  parents’  anguish  in  my  own  body,  while  the 
insouciant  Helmi  will  remain  transfixed  in  my  mind  as  a  young  knight  in  search  of 
adventure. 

Now  they  are  all  gone.  Both  parents  and  my  brother,  buried  in  Denver,  Colorado. 
Yes,  Rainer,  I’m  the  last  of  the  Mohicans--  one  of  a  few  survivors  who  will  soon  have 
vanished,  in  turn.  You  are  right.  I  must  hurry  to  finish  the  tale  of  this  journey,  for  not 
many  are  left  to  tell  it. 

Slowly  my  thoughts  are  shifting  back  to  Chemnitz.  In  my  mind’s  eye  I  see  the 
city  as  a  woman  dancing,  as  she  lifts  the  arms  of  her  tall  chimneys  emitting  billowy 
clouds  of  the  thick  gray  smoke  of  its  factories.  Those  bustling  factories  producing  gloves 
and  stockings  and  socks  by  hardworking  men  of  different  persuasions—  all  contributing  to 
the  lady’s  prosperity. 

It  doesn’t  take  long  for  her  to  fling  us  out  with  her  strong,  solid  arms,  far,  far 
away  into  the  not  so  blue  yonder.  I  see  her  dance,  taking  a  few  turns  to  the  left,  a  few  to 
the  right.  In  the  beginning  it  looks  like  an  emperor’s  waltz,  but  then  grows  wild  to  the 
beats  of  a  mad  dictator,  now  she  swirls  only  to  the  right,  always  to  the  right,  dizzily 
spinning  into  a  wild  witches’  Sabbath—  raging,  raging  until  she  drops,  defeated,  to  the 
ground  while  planes  are  whistling  above  her  head  and  her  glowing  chimney  arms  fall  to 
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ashes  along  with  her  factories’  and  department  stores’  and  apartment  buildings’  bodies, 
all  going  up  in  smoke. 

Slowly,  she  rises  from  the  ashes.  Defeated,  but  still  breathing.  Facing  east,  turning 
left  and  lefter,  in  the  slowest  waltz  ever.  She  grows  old  dancing  that  dance,  she  grows  too 
weak  to  rebuild  or  repair,  she  drags  herself  along  her  bomb-cratered  streets  in  black 
tatters,  a  dethroned  queen  in  mourning. 

And  she  waits. 

Somewhere  a  wall  comes  tumbling  down,  and  she  sees  herself  faced  with  another 
defeat,  so  she  neither  turns  left  nor  right.  Here  she  goes,  the  Lady  Chemnitz,  hoping  to 
find  peace  and  understanding,  wishing  never  to  look  back  but  to  rise  once  more—  this 
time  like  a  phoenix  from  the  ashes,  always  looking  ahead,  going  forward  a  step  at  a  time, 
trying  to  find  the  golden  mean  of  a  reasonable  and  new  balanced  life.  Building,  building, 
building.  Hoping.  Working.  Reconciling.  Coming  back  to  an  old-new  prosperous  life. 

I  can  see  them  once  more,  those  factory  chimneys,  as  I  saw  them  as  a  child 
returning  on  Sunday  evenings  from  happy  outings  to  the  Bohemians  woods.  I  was 
holding  my  nose  against  the  putrid  smell  dimming  the  limpid  air  with  their  fumes  and 
soot.  The  factories  have  turned  into  ghosts  although  their  soot  still  seems  to  cover  the 
fa9ade  of  our  Lady’s  limbs.  But  she  is  tenacious,  the  Lady  Chemnitz,  my  sullen  city,  in 
her  efforts  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  her  tarnished  history.  Only  the  bust  of  Karl  Marx, 
watching  with  indifference  behind  the  Hotel  Mercure  Kongress,  reminds  her  of  the  past. 
Will  she  at  last  succeed  in  rising  to  some  imaginary  splendor? 

Now  the  train  gathers  momentum.  From  the  growing  distance  I  can  see  the 
receding  city  more  and  more  clearly  in  my  mind’s  eye.  After  turning  past  into  present  by 
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throwing  some  light  on  the  days  of  my  larva  existence,  I  now  hope  to  conclude  this  tale 
before  working  on  anything  else.  Coming  here  I  longed  for  closure  to  a  haunting  chapter, 
thanks  to  this  new  encounter  with  the  Lady  Chemnitz.  Yet  how  is  one  ever  to  find  closure 
to  what  remains  unresolved?  I  came  back  to  seek  answers  only  to  find  that  there  is  no 
answer,  no  final  meaning  or  truth,  and  that  flux  is  the  only  constancy  we  know.  And  how 
will  I,  woman  of  the  Tower,  emulating  the  wisdom  of  swallows,  find  release  from  the 
baggage  I  carry  on  my  wings,  no  matter  how  far  I  fly? 

The  time  has  finally  come...  Grandmother  Hennerche  said  in  my  dream.  I’m  still 
searching  for  a  solution  to  that  riddle.  Change,  yes.  But  how?  Will  it  ever  come  about,  or 
will  we  continue  being  mired  in  what  my  imaginary  Karl  Marx  called  “the  vicious 
cycle?” 

Is  it  too  arduous  a  task  to  step  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  cave  after  thousands  of 
years,  and  strive  for  our  true  humanity?  Weary  Mother  Earth  is  still  waiting.  Yes,  Rabbi 
Fuchs,  the  time  has  finally  come  for  a  better  way,  or  so  our  hosts  have  tried  to  show  us. 
Will  we,  unfathomable  beings,  ever  reach  The  Good  Place?  And  I  don’t  mean  the 
cemetery.  A  fresh  manifesto  of  small  deeds  instead  of  big  words,  beginning  with 
ourselves,  one  by  one... Before  the  clock  strikes  midnight.  We  must  make  the  effort,  or 
perish. 

Is  that  what  I  wished  to  say  as  the  wise  old  grandmother  in  my  dream?  I  don’t 
know,  but  I’m  saying  it  now—  and  I  mean  it. 
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